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A CREATIVE AMERICAN. 


The saw mill operator, in common with all manu 
faeturers employing machinery, from the start and 
throughout his progress is constantly confronted with 
the necessity of seeking to run his plant at the least 
possible cost compatible to the outturn of aeceptable 
product. Competition is always a factor in this eon 
sideration, for the manufacturer who is regardless of 
this feature will soon find himself distanced by 
competitors in the same line and losing in the mar- 
ket in which he sells his” produet. 

Modern methods of doing business 
involve so much diversity and depart- 
mental work, especially in case an in 
stitution is of large size and of exten 
sive operations, that the general man 
ager must be a man of ability and wide 
range of faeulty in order to maintain 
due watehfulness and control of each 
department and subordinates. He must 
capable 
allotted 


he able to seleet men who are 
of discharging the functions 
them, and while the general managet 
must insist upon discipline and the 
striet carrying out of his instruetions 
he must exercise his authority with 
such diseretion. and respect to the feel 
ings of his subordinates as to merit 
their good will and loyal codperation. 
It is seldom that a man can reach such 
attainments at a bound; as a general 
thing it requires vears of experience 
and painstaking endeavor to hecome a 
successful manager of a great indus 
trial enterprise. In introdueing oa 
sketch of the eareer of one who has 
become famous in the manufacture of 
engines for lumber manufacture this 
article presents an example of just such 
qualities as are those above portrayed, 
emphasized in a number of essentials. 

Reference is here made to Thomas 
Reid Kackley, vice president of the 
Atlas Engine Works, of Indianapolis. 
In his case it required twenty-two years 
of close attention and faithful applica 
tion to the difficult involvements of 
the business that came to his hand to 
rise from a messenger boy to the posi 
tion of vice president and manager. 
Though he did not have the educational 
advantages of many a young man of 
the present era, he nevertheless made 
his way to the top by means of eyes, 
hand and mind rendered clear, expert 
and judicious by use and experience. 

Thomas Reid Kackley was born Sep- 
tember 3, 1867, in Mason county, Ken 


Leading 


tucky. His father was Judge James A. 

Kackley, a Virginian, and his mother was Margaret 
Reid) Guffin, whose parents were of Scotch-Irish 
descent, and whose line can be traced backward 
through several centuries. Mr. Kackley’s mother was 
first cousin to the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, who was the 
first ambassador to the court of England after that 
office and title had been changed from that of min 
ister. He attended common and high schools in Mason 
county, but his tuition was cut short at 13 years of 
age, when he made application for employment in the 
His first duty 
faithful 


service he was promoted to what was denominated 


Atlas Engine Works and was accepted. 
was that of. messenger boy. After years of 


a cost clerk, to purchasing agent when he was 19 


years old, in which capacity he served for over sixteen 


years, mastering each position offered as he advanced. 
Mr. Kackley had then 


and was in the prime of manhood and had acquired a 


reached the age of 35 years, 


large and mature experience in the business of his 
company. ‘The men interested in the Atlas Engine 
Works in trying to choose a man to take the office 
of vice president and general manager wisely deter 
mined upon Mr. Kaekley for the position. In him 
they found the characteristics and ability, coupled 
with experience, requisite for the head of such an in 
dustry. While he was an exact disciplinarian he pos 


———— 


Be 
—— 
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THOMAS REID KACKLEY, OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. : 


sessed those traits of disposition and conduct toward 
the officers and employees of the coneern that induced 
and fostered a friendship that was sincere and lasting. 
He made all feel that he claimed no superiority as a 
man or official beyond his function to see that the 
business was properly conducted in aceordanee with 
the rules laid down—rules that were formulated and 
carefully observed as much in the interest of the men 
as in that of the principals in the business. 

The Atlas Engine Works is a monument to the abil 
ity and character of its manager. It is therefore 
proper to give here some account of the initiation and 
progress of the enterprise. 

In 1878 was organized a corporation styled the In 


dianapolis Car & Manufacturing Company, for the 





purpose of building Corliss engines and portable en 
gines. This concern was later merged into the Atlas 
Engine Works. Two years later H. H. Hanna came 
into the concern: he became its leading character, 
making it one of the foremost engine works of the 
country. Having previously been a banker Mr. Hanna 
was accustomed to do things on a large scale. It is to 
his genius and executive ability that his associates 
attribute the idea of manufacturing single valve en 
gines in quantities large enough to supply the trade. 
It is claimed that one-fourth of the single valve en- 
gines produced in this country are 
made by the Atlas Works. 


During the Jast six years the com 


Engine 


pany resumed the building of Corliss 
engines, and there has been added to 
the output a make of 4-valve engines 
which practically have the same good 
points as the Corliss variety, at less in 
itial cost So rapidly has the 4-valve 


nygine come forward during the last 


car that the output will be 700 to 
1000 of this t pe alone As showing 
how adequate ire the facilities and 
equipment of the Atlas Engine Works 
1t eat he stated that i single Live 
ngine and a tut ar boller, standa 
Size can he shipped in twe . 
trom thie eceipt ot the rer 
alaerity not ‘ bserved in shipping 
Before accepting the position of vice 
preside! ! nanager I t! \tlas 
Engine Wo Mr. Kackle resolved te 
take a ear’s s prepare himself 
to undertake his more responsible and 
exacting duties During this vacation 


time he toured the Paeifie states 
visited Japan, China, the Philippines 
and 


During this vear of vaca 





tion he did not permit his mind to 


wander among business affairs at home. 


but gave his entire attention to sight 
seeing and recreation; in faet he de 
voted himself as thoroughly to reeu 
peratior as he had to business. 


When Mr. Kackley 


ment of the Atlas Engine Works he 


assumed Manage 


saw that there was something wrong in 


the previous operation of the plant, 


asmuch as its producing capacity was 
less than it might be He found that 
the engine or boiler work was not as it 


should be, and that less capacity was 


developed than the heavy equipment 
seemed to warrant He therefore w 
nto the machine st ind took charge 


tf the entire work, and in a short tims 


Factor in Steam Power Development and Engine Building 


had so svystematized the departments 
that since then the shops ean tur 
10,000 horsepower a week in t 
gine department and great improvement has been ef 
fected in boiler making. It is often remarked bi f 
ficers and employees in the Atlas shops, ‘* We se 
sixteen miles of boiler tubes last week.’ 

The Atlas Engine Works has a eapitalizatior 
$2,000,000 and emplovs 1.800 ft >| mer The p 
covers nearly fifty res of gi I The works ha 
a capacity of 10,06 horsepower week The 
tion of the manager is to plan a vear’s sales in 
vance, which is one f Mr. Kacklev’s strong 


minations. There is a head man in each depart: 

ot the shops, and these head men meet Mr. Kackle 
each day for conferences 1 sort of cabinet meetiz 
so to speak. 


Everything about the plant and in the 


(Concluded on um 50.) 
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TREE SAW MILLS. 


It develops that the tree mill to be operated by the 
Great Southern Lumber Company, at Bogalusa, La., in 
many respects is a departure from old customs. In other 
parts of the country the entire trunks of trees or logs 
of exceptional length are brought to the mill and later 
divided into two or more parts. The usual method is to 
use a drag saw on the log deck, this practice being 
varied by the installation of facilities for cutting the 
logs into the lengths desired while in the pond. 

The tree mill of the Great Southern Lumber Company 
is designed with a view of manufacturing saw logs out 
of trees. Ample facilities for handling immense quanti- 
ties of trees have been provided and it is only reasonable 
to suppose, in view of the investment in this plant, 
that men of experience and ability, or men of ability 
without experience, will be secured to operate it. 

Today lumbermen in all parts of the country are 
spending thousands of dollars for machinery and addi- 
tional thousands in experiments looking toward economy 
in the production of lumber. The tree mill should en- 
able those who have charge of the work at the Louisiana 
plant to determine accurately the saw log value of each 
tree cut. Instead of cutting trees into lengths on order 
this plant should be in a position to cut each tree into 
those lengths of logs to which it is best adapted. If 
there be any real economy or any advantage arising 
from an honest, intelligent effort of this character the 
Louisiana company should reap it. 


REDWOOD MOVEMENT IN MAY. 


Redwood shipments from the mills of Humboldt, Del 
Norte, Mendocino and Sonoma counties, California, in 
May of this year totaled 39,627,250 feet, compared to 
36,824,461 feet in May, 1906. 

Of the total shipments from the mills 35,617,250 feet 
went to California ports, leaving but 4,010,000 which 
went to foreign countries. 

Of the total shipped to California ports 29,894,907 
feet went to the bay of San Francisco and 5,722,008 
feet to southern California. The Hawaiian islands re- 
ecived 155,142 feet, and Australia and other oriental 
ports 3,398,671 feet, nothing being reported for South 
America, Europe or Atlantic ports of the United States. 

The total shipments for five months of this year 
ended with May were 189,671,667 feet, of which Hum- 
boldt and Del Norte counties contributed 119,124,103 
feet, Mendocino and Sonoma counties 70,547,564 feet. 

More was shipped in the five first months of this year 
than in the like months last year by 49,923,366 feet. 
Shipments so far this year exceeded those of any like 
portion of one preceding year since the beginning of 
the redwood industry. 

Of the total for the five months of this year ended 
with May 82,584,816 feet came from Humboldt and 
Del Norte counties and 55,572,013 feet from Mendocino 
and Sonoma counties. 

Of the total shipped this year in the five months in- 
dieated 138,156,820 feet arrived on the bay of San 
Francisco and 33,207,455 feet in southern California. 
All other ports, domestic and foreign, received 18,217,- 
383 feet. 

The following table shows destination of shipments 
for May, 1907, with comparative figures for May, 1906: 


May,1907. May, 1906. 





Bay of Ban Prancisced..........0cce0s 29,8 23,696,772 
Bemtherm COMIOTG. 2c cccccwccesses f 8,595,730 
ee Ge VR ca rsccisces wennness. 5090006 
Mexico and Central America 614.064 
CO MOGI 2c cs ccc cesneveanece 22,680 
PE HID onic ccvensececesss SS Perea 
Australia and other oriental ports... 3,398,671 3,895,215 
United States Atlantic ports, Europe 
WN SN hk 2 54S ECEEASEEKERE COBKEOSS bonds ROd 
TORE. o.k.n 60 .0.00:490 400800134405 «6A 





TOOL STEEL AGAIN. 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will remember 
that several months ago a story was related about the 
doings of some French tool steel agents who traveled 
through the United States, being especially active 
among the saw mills in the south and west, offering 
to sell tool steel of extraordinary fineness and quality 
at prices that made ordinary steel for tool purposes 
seem both coarse and costly by comparison. These 
adroit and persuasive Frenchmen succeeded in getting 
orders for steel which, when received, was no better, 
if as good, as the tool steel commonly on the mar- 
ket. The victims took measures to expose the swindlers 
and they seemingly were driven out of the business for 
a time. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN aided to the ex- 
tent of its ability in exposing ‘‘tool steal’’ methods. 

3ut grafters who seek to thrive by playing upon the 
confidence of the unwary, like noxious weeds, can be 
scotched but they are hard to kill. They are prone to 
start up in new and unexpected places. So it is with 
the tool steel operators. One of them lately made his 
appearance in Texas and went about his business as 
serenely as if no publicity had resulted from the per- 
formance of his ilk in the past. He had the audacity 
to approach the president of a prominent lumber con- 
cern. He introduced himself under the distinguished 
name of Monsieur Dreyfuss, and in an insinuating way 
made the same old proposition to sell fine French tool 
steel at astonishingly low prices as had before been 
employed to cajole orders from unsuspecting lumber- 
men. But this time he found that the man he sought 
to swindle had been posted about the little game. The 
intended victim was inclined to investigate concerning 
the fine tool steel that was offered him, and began to 
ask questions about the quality, size of steel bars and 
other particulars that the salesman did not like to 
answer with any satisfactory positiveness. As in former 
instances of the kind, the Frenchman evaded answers 
by pretending that he could not command sufficient 
expression in the English language to make the desired 
explanation. It was then that his interlocutor became 


aware that he had discovered the same old, old game 
that he had heard and read about. He even told the 
little Frenchman that he had read all about his scheme 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and invited him to with- 
draw as soon as convenient. 

During the conversation the salesman from Gaul 
worked off a good one on Sam Park, of Beaumont. He 
presented a letter purporting to be signed by that gen- 
tleman, which letter was a sort of recommendation of 
the French tool steel. The letter was made to say 
that Mr. Park recommended it highly. The joke on 
Mr. Park was that he had bit at the steel bait once 
himself, and the salesman sought to add insult to in- 
jury by forging a‘letter of recommendation f r the very 
article with which he had been swindled. Mr. Park 
deciares that he never signed such a letter- 4 statement 
that needs no aflidavit attached. But Mr. Park is up 
on his gorge and proposes to land on the little Drey 
fuss in a way that will rival the celebrated case involv- 
ing that name in old France. He will make him show 
his documentary evidence, and prove it, or go to dun- 
geons deep. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE TRADE. 


A peculiar state of the red cedar shingle trade has 





developed out of the car shortage last winter. Late 
last season numerous orders were taken at prices con- 
siderably less than those now prevailing. The car 


famine came on and afterward the embargo on the 
Northern Pacific and the Great Northern roads, tying 
up millions of shingles that should have gone forward 
weeks and even months before. Orders were held for de 
livery of the shingles when freights should begin to move, 
while buyers at overmountain points waited for stocks. 

When spring opened and the embargo was lifted shin- 
gles began to move eastward on a percentage of the 
delayed orders, though comparatively small. In the 
meantime retail dealers in the interior and at the east, 
spring trade having opened, became clamorous for their 
shingles and demanded that their orders placed last fall 
and early last winter be filled. 

It is claimed by men of a section of the wholesale 
trade that other members of another section of the 
wholesale trade are purposely delaying the filling of 
orders with the object of depressing prices so that they 
ean handle their old business at reduced figures. Thus it 
would be inferred that such wholesalers are jobbers who 
sold shingles short, and have yet to buy them. On the 
other hand, the class of dealers who favor the mainte 
nance of prices and do not countenance the doings of 
the bear element are manufacturers as well as whole 
salers or jobbers in shingles. 

This is the old, old story of friction between the whole 
sale dealers, pure and simple, on the one hand and the 
combination manufacturers and wholesalers on che other 
hand. It is the friction that always prevailed in the 
Chicago pine market during the cargo season. The 
jobber pure and simple always seeks to talk depression 
into the spring and early summer market because he 
wants to buy stock at the lowest possible prices for fall 
and winter sale. That is the way he seeks to secure a 
good margin on the stocks he turns over. 

In the present instance, in which the red cedar shingle 
condition is involved, the wholesalers who have taken 
orders for the delivery of shingles are said to be actu 
ated by the motive for filling them at reduced prices. 
They are under a commercial obligation to fill them 
without regard to the advanced prices that they may 
have to pay for the shingles at the mills. 
there is the additional motive of being able to make con 
tracts for future delivery at reduced prices. This doubl 
motive is simply of the kind that generally actuates a 
wholesale merchant in buying and selling lumber or any 
other kind of goods. He seeks to make a normal 
margin of profit anyway, and more if he can get it in a 
speculative way. 

Yet there are those who are either interested as large 
holders of wholesale stocks, or are manufacturers, or 
both jobbers and manufacturers, who deprecate the atti 
tude of the jobbers pure and simple as untenable from 
tle viewpoint of commercial ethics and from that of 
good trade policy. They think that the bear movement 
that is now proceeding is a deliberate effort to mislead 
eastern retailers as to the actual state of the market 
and the prospects thereof. They say that the bear 
movement has a tendency to induce interior and eastern 
retailers to postpone the placing of orders for shingles 
and that soon there will be another blockade on the rail- 


Jesides, 
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roads—due about July 1—with the result that the retail 
trade will be in a condition like that of last year, hav- 
ing few shingles with which to carry on their fall and 
winter trade. 

Leaving out of the consideration the moral and _ per- 
sonal responsibility part of the question, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is inclined to advise retail dealers to buy 
and get forward all the red cedar shingles tney can, 
and as soon as they can, up to the limit of their re- 
quirements, at the best prices they can get offered by 
At this time in the season there can be little 
avail in delay while speculative talk is going on about 


the sellers. 


the possibility of future prices. Really there seems but 
little chance for prices to go materially lower. If 
there should be a drop, of what good would it be to the 
retail dealer if he could not get the cheaper shingles 
delivered? What he wants is shingles for his customers, 
and he can be trusted to get his profit margin out of 
them. 

The view is expressed by a prominent authority on 
Puget sound that prices are more apt to strengthen than 
otherwise. At no time since the embargo on the trans- 
continental lines was raised has the supply of cars ex- 
cecded 35 pereent of the number required at the mills. 


Mills have been running only part time, or only as cars 
were set in for loading. Coastwise shipments to Calli- 
fornia have cleaned up a large percentage of stocks 
available for cargo trade; consequently stocks on hand 
at all mills in the state of Washington are much less 
than when the embargo was raised. With another car 
famine in sight and a bumper wheat crop in the Inland 
Empire to be moved, the interior and eastern trade 
would better buy shingles now for the fall and winter 
trade. At best there will be delay in delivery and the 
retailer will be lucky if he gets his shingles before an- 
other embargo shuts him out for another nine months. 





VENEER PRODUCTION IN 1906 CONTRASTED WITH PREVIOUS YEAR. 


Reports of the quantities of timber used by 315 ve- 
neer mills in 1906 have been compiled by the F 

Service in codperation with the Bureau of the Census. 
These reports also show in thousands of square feet the 
quantity of veneers produced. In contrast with the 1906 
figures the quantity of logs used and thousands of 


orest 


square feet of veneers produced by 128 mills in 1905 
are given. The number of mills from which reports 


were secured shows an inerease of 146 percent. The 
mills reporting in 1905 used 181,146,000 feet of 
log measure, while the reports from 315 mills in 1906 
show a conversion of 326,567,000 feet of 
neers. This shows an increase in the use of timber fot 
this purpose of a little more than 80 percent, against 
un inerease in the number of mills of 146 percent. 

The production of veneers in 1905 by 128 mills aggre- 
gated 1,108,518,000 square feet, while 315 mills in 1906 
produced 1,965,948,000 square feet, an increase of 857,- 


logs, 


logs into ve- 


130,000 square feet, or 77 percent. 
More red gum was used in the manufacture of veneers 
than any other kind of wood. The report as printed 


shows many changes in the relative quantities of the dif- 
ferent kinds of woods employed for this purpose. In 
1905 red gum held first place, maple second and yellow 
poplar third. Then came cottonwood and white oak, 
with a considerable gap between the quantities of these 
two woods used and the number of feet of maple and 
yellow poplar. In 1906 the woods of first importance 
were, in order: red gum, yellow pine, white oak, maple, 
cottonwood and yellow poplar. 

It is interesting to note that while 72,862,000 feet of 
red gum produced only 317,697,000 square feet of ve- 
neers, from 30,386,000 feet of maple was produced 310,- 
749,000 square feet of veneers. In other words, while the 


raw supply of maple was only about 40 percent as great © 


as the red gum the surface measure of the veneers pro- 
duced was nearly as great. A similar comparison 
holds true with respect to yellow pine and _ white 
oak. All of the more valuable hardwoods, the veneer 
product of which is used in the manufacture of furni- 
ture, are shown to have been cut much thinner than the 
coarse woods, such as red gum and yellow pine, cotton- 


wood ete. 
This phase of the report 
those who study it carefully. 


should be of interest to 


Logs used, 
thousand feet, 
log scale. 


Veneers produced, 
thousand square 
feet. 









KIND OF woop— 1906. 1905. 1906. 1905. 
fee 72,862 39,573 317,697 187,940 
Yellow pine..... 45,181 12,688 177,664 41,069 
White oak....... 38,898 16,129 283,050 115,265 
BE. an eeace.s ome 30,386 26,246 310,749 179,809 
Cottonwood ~- + 20,068 16,357 108,034 
Yellow poplar... 21,619 26,164 158,848 

sjasswood ...... 11,376 73,443 
re 12,643 137,065 28,52 
err eee 5,544 91,903 60,708 
Tupelo aieaceeila 314 41,755 1,806 
aaa 4,955 56,712 31,054 
CT en... are ee eer 
ee ee 1,400 39,855 18,765 
ER ee 2,461 27,951 21,648 
ye 1,725 45.310 21,181 
Sycamore ...... 576 18,082 1,435 
All other....<... 2,995 18,034 19,603 





pga 181,146 1,965,948 





HELPS AND HINDRANCES IN RETAIL LUMBER TRADE. 


It will be generally admitted that for several reasons, 
forth, the retail lumber trade 
is one of the most desirable of lines. The demasd for 
building material never comes to a dead halt and if 
the demand is not active at one season it is reasou:bly 
certain to be at another. Improvements call for ium- 
ber. It is often remarked by those who are not ae- 
quainted with the situation that, particularly in the 
business centers of the large cities, as compared with 
the period before steel and terracotta figured to the 
extent they are doing in construetion work the demand 
for lumber is next to nothing. In these instances it is 
true that the demand has decreased, but never has 
lumber been wholly displaced. In these buildings few 
cement floors are as yet Jaid, and in all of them there 
is a call for sash and doors. Buildings of this deserip- 
tion, however, cut no figure in the demand for lumber 
in the aggregate; eliminate them entirely and there 
would be no perceptible difference. 

Again, there are no fashions in lumber that are at 
all enduring. One variety may be substituted for an- 
other, but kind that is last adopted be- 
comes searce or higher than the one it sueceeded that 
whieh formerly was used again takes a place. 


as many times. set 


in ease the 


Notwithstanding that these conditions can be as- 
cribed to no other retail line, no other retail business in 
a town can so easily be rendered unprofitable. At 
hundreds of points some man with little capital, and un- 
businesslike methods, has knocked the prop from under 
the business of his neighbors by making prices for 
them. He has unsettled trade and oftentimes induced 
the lumber consumer to believe that the men of whom 
he has been buying had been charging profits which 
should not be countenanced by the community. 

Many instances of this nature could be put on record. 
In one town a carpenter whose reputation for unrelia- 
bility had been thoroughly established by the lum- 
bermen of the little city opened a yard of his own. 
He rented a cheap piece of land, secured an old cooper 
shop for a shed, put in a small stock and led many to 
believe that he was a friend of the public that had been 
so badly treated, as he would have it, by the reputable 
dealers. Foolishly his prices were followed and for two 
years little money was made by the other three dealers, 
a condition that terminated only when the carpenter was 
forced to close his doors. 

In a certain town the oldest concern there has reached 
a time of decay, hastened by the patronage the mem- 


bers of it have given to a saloon. The improvements of 
the yard are so run down that they are not worthy of 
the name. Perhaps $3,000 would cover the value of 
the stock, yet this collapsed firm is making the prices 
for that community. It cannot fill a bill and often sells 
one that the consumer, tired of waiting for its delivery, 
buys elsewhere. In the same town there are two other 
dealers whose investments are heavy—not less in stock 
and book accounts than $30,000 each—and they are meet- 
ing the prices of the practically lumberless yard, hoping 
it may die a natural death and cease troubling them. 

In other instances these demoralizers of trade, with 
little money and no common sense, are entirely ignored. 
By the other dealers prices are pitched on a paying 
basis, and they sell lumber for the reason they can 
furnish it. A dealer who is situated in this way says 
that the condition is not an unmixed evil and it is his 
desire that his competitor who is so reckless in his 
business methods, and whose credit is as poor as it well 
could be, may remain, as in case of his going some 
dealer with capital and push might take his place and 
divide the trade. It is to be deplored that this condition 
is to be found in the retail business, but it is a thorn 
in the side of many an enterprising dealer. 








CHICAGO’S HARBOR—RIVER OBSTRUCTION NOT ALL THE REASON FOR DIVERSION OF TONNAGE. 


There is much loose expression by individuals and the 
public press about the decline of Jake commerce at Chi- 
This arises from the demand of vessel 
for better conditions in the Chicago river. It is 
taken up by commercial bodies and real estate men who 
are interested in properties bordering or cortiguous to 
the stream. The agitation for river deepening, streight- 
ening and enlargement has inereased sinze the 
a deep waterway from the lakes to the Gu 
duced a new and energetic promotion. 

Col W. Hi. Bixby threw 2 pomb into the 
river. improvement advocates when he reported to the 
war department adversely to the grenter drain: 
schemes of the sanitary district trustees. Mr. Bixby 
believes that what Chicago needs is an outer harbor and 
less attention to enlargement of the river as a harbor. 
He thinks that if the sanitary cistrict carries cut its 
river scheme, the Evanston cutoff and the Calumet 
channel plans, there will be an lowering 
of the surface of Lake Michigan to the injury of navi- 
gation on the lower lakes. At the same time he thinks 
that the Chicago river can never be used by the big 
steamers that have become the on the inland seas. 
In regard to this he says: 
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With the removal of the tunnels Chicago must wake up to 
the fact that the harborage in the river will be practically 
no better than before, and that it can never be better with 
out vast changes. Even if large vessels could pass Wells 
street they could not tie up in the South branch without 
blocking the passage of the smaller craft. The flowage con 
templated by the sanitary district will, as shown by the 
former report, cause currents in that branch of over thre? 
miles an hour whenever two boats are opposite each other, 
and may cause currents of four and one-half miles an hour 
if other vessels attempt to pass while the docks are occupied 
by boats loading or unloading. When a long boat is turning 
out of the river into a slip almost the entire flow of water 
will be stopped. The currents created will be practically 
prohobitive of boat service in the South branch. The river, 
until enlarged 250 to 300 feet, cannot be used both as a 
sanitary canal and as a harbor. One use or the other must 
be abandoned. The two are incompatible and the subject 
demands prompt and serious consideration by the people of 
Chicago. 


This is the opinion of an expert engineer, but it is 
that of only one man. The other side in the contention 


has an abundance of data and argument in answer. 

The June number of the Real Estate News, of Chi- 
cago, takes up the subject of harbor improvement. It 
says that the Chicago river cannot hold its own as a 
harbor unless greatly widened, as recommended by 
Lyman E. Cooley years ago, while the project was still 
feasible. The paper referred to continues in dilation 
on the seemingly insuperable difficulties that a scheme 
for enlargement would have to encounter. In any out- 
come it would involve prolonged and involved litiga- 
tion in condemnation proceedings and in the meantime 
other ports would be forging ahead. 

The inference from all this and other like lamenta- 
tions is that Chicago is bound to lose her lake com- 
merce unless an outer harbor can be provided sufficient 
to accommodate the large class of steamers and barges 
that float on the lakes. The growth of Duluth-Superior, 
Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo and other Lake Erie ports, and 
even Milwaukee, in comparison with Chicago is instanced 
to show that the greater mart is losing ground in lake 
trade. The Real Estate News says that Colonel Bixby’s 
view of what is happening to Chicago should be made 
clear enough to the dullest comprehension from the study 
of a few statistics of lake trade. 

Here is introduced a table by which.it appears that 
in 1889 the number of tons of freight moved at Chi- 
cago was 8,212,535, while in 1906 the number had fallen 
to 5,011,786. At the same time what is called Calu- 
met tonnage, which is really South Chicago, and there- 
fore within the city limits, rose from 753,599 tons in 
1889 to 5,290,112 tons in 1906. Adding the old Chi- 
cago and the South Chicago tonnage together we have 
10,302,112 tons, against 8,966,134 in 1889. Though this 
is a smaller gain for the whole of Chicago than might 
have been expected in sixteen years, it nevertheless is 
a gain rather than the great decline about which the 
croakers are shouting with little knowledge of the facts. 

At the same time it must be admitted that the trade 
in and out of the Chicago river has diminished, and to 
some extent it can be attributed to the fact that the big 
boats cannot get into the stream—have not been able 
heretofore largely on account of the La Salle and 


Washington street tunnels. As Colonel Bixby shows, 
even if the depth of the river’s branches should be in- 
creased to admit of floating a boat drawing twenty or 
more feet of water the size and length of the big 
coalers and ore carriers—400 to 500 feet long and 
50 to 60 feet beam—would preclude the possibility 
of their maneuvering in the channel, and at times would 
actually dam back the water with serious consequences. 

Yet the decline of the shipping in the old harbor of 
Chicago—the dredged out bayou dignified by the name 
of river—is by no means altogether because of the in- 
capacity of the river. An important reason for this de- 
cline is in the changed direction and the kind of com- 
merce peculiar to the great lakes in recent years. There 
probably would not have been any boats of present 
size and tonnage if it had not been for the growth of 
the ore trade in the Lake Superior country. The dis- 
covery of the immense iron deposits of the Mesabi range 
back of Duluth is accountable for this growth. It is 
probable that vessels of ordinary lake tonnage would 
have been sufficient to take care of the ore of the 
Marquette and Menominee and Gogebic ranges, though 
undoubtedly there would have been an increase in size 
commensurate with the enlarged capacity of the Soo 
canal. 

When the Minnesota ore began to be developed it gave 
opportunity for the great ironmasters of Pittsburg, 
Cleveland and South Chicago to capitalize enormously, 
erect immense works, buy up the iron ranges # 1! create 
interests of a magnitude never before known in the iron 
industry. The ore for the furnaces on Lake Erie, at 
Pittsburg, Cleveland and South Chicago required an 
immense amount of mineral, and it could not be ear- 
ried to destination in the moderate sized vessels that 
before had been in use. Steel construction enabled the 
iron corporations to build larger boats and the ten- 
dency was to increase the size from year to year, and 
the limit does not seem to be yet reached. The conclu- 


sion prevails that the larger the vessel the cheaper the 
eost of transportation per ton. 

These boats were not built for the carrying of grain 
They were not provided for the Chicago 


or merchandise. 
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trade except that in ore which goes to the Calumet region 
of Chicago. They were a possibility because there was a 
channel of sufficient depth. trom the head of Lake Su- 
perior to Lake Erie ports. The reason why they have 
not sought to enter the Chicago river is that they are not 
wanted there for freighting purposes. It is true that 
coal might be brought in the big boats from Buffalo and 
other Lake Erie ports, but steamers of lighter tonnage 
seem to have been able to do all of that business so far. 
Thus it is seen that the growth of lake commerce at 
Duluth, South Chicago, Cleveland, Loraine, Fairport, 
Buffalo and perhaps a few other ports has been wholly 
because the big ore boats can get in at those points. 
Even the harbor at Milwaukee is more ample than the 
Chicago river and the increase of lake commerce there 
can be attributed to that fact. When the harbor at the 


new iron city of Gary shall have been completed and 
the works shall be in full blast there will be constant 
arrivals of the great ore carriers there. Is it a sup- 
posable case that they can be diverted to the Chicago 
river under any possible enlargement of that channel? 
The growth of the grain trade at Duluth, employing 
a large lake tonnage, has been the natural result of its 
situation at the end of the lake that reaches out like a 
long index finger toward the hard wheat regions of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana and Manitoba. It 
is the place where immense railroad systems bring the 
grain of a vast empire to be warehoused and loaded into 
vessels for conveyance to eastern markets. The Chi- 
cago river elevators can never expect to get that trade, 
however much the river may be enlarged to let in the 


big boats. 


Should the drainage canal ever be enlarged to admit 
the passage of large lake vessels into the Mississippi 
river there might be such a call by powerful interests 
for the enlargement and deepening of the Chicago river 
as to effect that result. But before that can be accom- 
plished several rival and complicated contentions will 
have to be settled. The accomplishment of that result 
seems remote. In the meantime great changes are 
liable to take place im the character of lake commerce 
that no man can now foresee. In the present discus- 
sion the reason why commerce is shunning the river at 
Chicago and the big carriers are going to other ports 
seems clearly obvious. The great steel steamers and 
barges were built for a specific purpose and are going 
where they are wanted. That does not happen to be the 
tortuous, bridge and tunnel hampered river at Chicago. 





PROTECTIVE MEASURES FOR FORESTS IN CALIFORNIA. 


The McCloud River Lumber Company owns 300,000 
acres of timber land in Siskiyou county, California, the 
headquarters of the company being at McCloud. The 
tract of land is on a level plateau at the base of Mount 
Shasta, at an elevation of about 3,000 feet above the 
sea. The situation is such as to preclude an excessive 
annual rainfall, and is subjected to a long period of dry 
weather in the warmer season. Between the last of 
September and the middle of May the rainfall is 40 


inches. Practically no rain falls during the summer 
months. The tract has been logged for the past seven 


years, about 43,000 acres having been cut over. There 
are two distinct classes of forest on the tract. On the 
drier lands the forest is pure yellow pine, with but a 
slight admixture of white fir, red fir and sugar pine. 

The danger from fire on the tract is great, especially 
on the cutover land on which remains much debris, which 
becomes as dry as tinder in the rainless season. In 
eases of great conflagration not only are the forests 
threatened with destruction but camps, railroads and 
mills are in danger. In 1903 the company expended 
$3,000 in fighting fire and $2,500 in 1904. Naturally 
the company is anxious to adopt some measure to mini- 
mize the danger of fire, and it has sought the aid of the 
Forest Service for help in such endeavor. 


A. W. Cooper, forest inspector, and F. D. Kelleter, 

forest assistant, have taken the work in hand in behalf 
of the McCloud River Lumber Company. 
About 15,000 acres in township 39 and 40 north, range 
west, have been set aside as an experimental area. 
Most of this body of land has been cut over in the 
process of logging." The area was carefully cruised and 
the stand of timber after logging was thereby ascer- 
tained. Growth figures were then taken to show the 
size and amount of timber to be expected from these 
trees forty years from time of first estimate. 

In the plan devised for fire protection on the tract of 
the McCloud River Lumber Company the cost of the 
work for one year was set down as follows: 


9 


Fire lines, twenty miles a township at $15 a mile. .$300.00 


One patrolman at $75 a month, four months...... 300.00 
Three tool stations, with tools, at $15 each........ 45.00 
OE Ee ee 
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In this estimate no account is taken of telephone 
lines. The general execution of the plan was in the 
hands of an agent of the Forest Service. 

The fire lines at McCloud were constructed in the 
fall of 1904 and in the spring of 1905. The fire line 


along the railroad track was made 400 feet wide, the 
danger from sparks on that line being great. Where 
the slash and chaparral were not abundant lines 200 
feet wide were deemed sufficient. All the brush in the 
fire lines was burned. On this tract piling the debris 
is not, as a rule, necessary, since the slash on the logged 
lands is usually bunched, due to the use of logging 
wheels, and to give space for them the slash has to be 
removed from around felled trees, the result being that 
the slash is thrown together convenient for burning. 
Fifteen miles of fire line were burned over in 1905 at 
an average cost of $15 a mile. Thus protection was 
afforded for 15,000 acres of cutover land at a cost of 
114% cents an acre. 

A patrol route was laid out in the beginning of 1905, 
which was twenty-five miles long and practically en- 
circled the experimental area. It passed through those 
parts of the tract where fire danger was greatest. A 
mounted patrolman covered the route daily for four 
months, from June to September inclusive. It was 
found that in this jaunt he could oversee 70,000 acres. 
He was given authority to organize crews for fire fight- 
ing and had direct control of fire protection. The cost 
of this patrol system was $75 a month, including the 

} 


keep of the horse, a cost of but 4% cent an aere. 





IMPARTIAL CONSIDERATION OF PAINT COMPOSITIONS AND THEIR USES. 


Complaints in regard to paints, particularly with 
respect to their durability, by no means are rare. Paint 
preparations may be secured at decorators’ places of 
business or in the so called patent forms from nearly 
every hardware and department store. The prices range 
from 20 cents to ¢1 a quart, depending upon the par- 
ticular color or. quality ordered. The quality varies as 
greatly as the prices. To the average buyer one class 
of paint looks very much like another when the can is 
opened. When the novice applies the paint with a poor 
brush and a poorer understanding of how to go about it 
the result is not to his satisfaction. Of course, it is 
the fault of the paint. 
shouldered by the inoffensive liquid which came in the 


This responsibility must be 


can, whether or not it is to blame. 

Broadened by the experience gained by painting a 
closet or a few flower boxes, the householder when con- 
fronted with the necessity of having his home re- 
painted opens negotiations with a local representative 
of the craft and makes a contract for the redecorating 
of his home. A year or two afterward the building 
may look a great deal worse than before it was re- 
painted, or its appearance may be practically as good 
as when the job was finished. If the gloss and color 
have disappeared complaint is made to the painter, 
““Well, it isn’t 
my fault. I put it on right but you can’t get good paint 


which usually invokes this response: 
today unless you make it yourself. They use anything 
and everything in making paint now. If you had paid 
me a better price I could have bought good oil, lead and 
color and given you a first class job.’’ 

A multitude of instances of this sort has given rise 
to a general feeling of distrust and has confirmed the 
belief of the people in the unapproachable merits of 
lead and oil. So great has been the clamor that sev- 
eral state legislatures have listened to the call of their 
constituents and enacted what are known as the pure 
paint laws. The question has been considered by the 
legislators of other states, who have found themselves 
unable to cope with its complexities. 

When an outsider steps in and attempts to say 
what shall and what shall not be done by those engaged 
in some line of business about which the regulators 
know little or nothing he has an excellent oppor- 
tunity of making a mess of the job. This has been the 
experience of those who attempted to regulate the lum- 
ber business. There is as much or more danger in 
meddling with the paint business than with any other, 
for these reasons: All paints are chemical compounds. 
Many of the ingredients are active agents at present 


uot thoroughly understood. 


The large paint manufacturing concerns employ a 
corps of experts in conducting experiments. The out- 
come of some of these tests disproves accepted ideas. 
Other experiments, while successful in the laboratory, 


it manufac- 


do not work out in a practical way. A pa 
turer who has evolved some new formula producing an 
excellent liquid for the protecticn cf iron and wood 
when exposed to the weather, or for decorating: the in- 
teriors of dwellings or places of business, is loath to 
give other producers the benefit of such knowledge. The 
successful preparation is looked upon in the light of an 
invention from which naturally the owner expects to 
secure .a profit. Preparations of this sort may contain 
a variety of substances which the public is not dis 
posed to regard as proper ingredients of good paint. 
The local authority who colors community sentiment 
ordinarily pins his faith to lead and oil, and anything 
else is not paint, according to his ideas. Properly pre- 
pared and put on, a lead and oil compound affords ex- 
cellent protection for iron and woodwork exposed to 
the weather. It also can be used advantageously for 
inside decorating. The use of white lead and oil 
It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to secure certain tints where white 


limits the choice with respect to color. 


lead is employed as the base. In other tints lead and 
the tinting properties are antagonistic. Lead, in the 
form used in paint, is stronger than the color and 
absorbs it—eats it up. Many of the popular tints pro- 
duced from chemicals, such as greens, blues, yellows, 
pinks, lavenders, salmons, delicate grays ete., are seri- 
Many 
elemental colors cannot contain any white lead because 


ously injured when white lead is used as a base. 


the use of this pigment operates to change the color. 
In such eases authorities state that these tints and 
many others may safely be produced with zine oxide, 
sublimed white lead, zine lead or some similarly in- 
active white base. Chrome greens, for instance, cannot 
be used with a white base containing carbonate of lead, 
as the Prussian blue, which is a component part of 
green, would bleach while yet the paint was in the can, 

All colors either are chemical or natural. The former 
are produced by the chemical activity of one substance 
upon another. The latter are highly colored deposits 
found in the earth. In addition are the carbon blacks. 
Mixed with a white base these colors lose their original 
shade and become a tint. As stated, it is impossible to 
use a certain kind of coloring pigment with lead, be- 
cause of the destructive action of the lead on the color. 

Now, all of this is Greek to the man who wants a 
ean of paint for decorating purposes. It is quite pos 
sible that in making a contract for painting his dwell- 


ing, or in ordering small quantities for household use, 
he will call for a shade which it is impossible to produce 
with white lead as a base, but he will ask for white 
lead, ‘‘the genuine stuff,’’ and he will be disappointed 
if the color fade or the paint prove unsatisfactory 
in other respects. 

In effect, the user is not interested in what the paint 
is made of but he is vitally concerned in the service it 
will give. After sad experiences with some inferior 
brands of paint the user is very apt to join in the 
hue and ery against adulterated preparations. This ery 
is raised on the supposition that some cheap, inert mate 
rial is employed instead of white lead. 

It does not seem possible to establish a standard that 
will be of any practical value. For instanee, using the 
same ingredients but in different proportions, two manu- 
facturers turn out products one of which gives 
excellent satisfaction, the other being a failure. The 
fault iies in the grinding, mixing and the manner in 
which the chemicals are brought together. Furthermore, 
the accepted standard today may be overturned tomor- 
row by some new discovery in the art of paint making. 

A recent definition of the ‘‘best paint’’ was ‘‘ that 
which produces the most uniformly satisfactory results,’’ 
for paint is bought to produce results, not to demon- 
strate technical theories. The same authority boldly 
says ‘‘ prepared paints are the sum of paint progress.’’ 

Notwithstanding all that has been said, poor paint, 
or preparations which deserve no better name than imi- 
tation paint or near-paint, are offered to the American 
publie at every turn. The only standard at present is 
the price, and that is not always reliable. 

The painter and decorator should understand paints 
and their use. Few of them do, because the majority 
of them advocate the employment of lead and oil mixed 
by hand in the shop, claiming that to be the only proper 
way in which paint can be prepared. If, however, the 
lead base destroys the tint used the result is far from 
satisfactory to the householder, for paint is used to 
beautify as well as to preserve. There are many other 
and more important considerations, 

The public is too busy with its own affairs to pay 
much attention to the paint question other than to 
insist that it be supplied with a high grade article. it 
is incumbent upon the dealers in paints to handle meri 
torious goods whose qualities they can guarautee. The 
aforesaid public is not going to inform itself as to 
what makes a good paint, but if poor goods are furn 
ished a request will be sent in to the legislators asking 
for a pure paint law, which may be forthcoming, only 


’ 


the pure may spell ‘‘ poor.’’ 
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HARDSHIPS IN FILLING UNREMUNERATIVE ORDERS. 


WASH., 


Prices have 


TACOMA June 14.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER 
declined somewhat and we have had 
any number of shipments canceled after orders were filled 
and had from two to six weeks, 
and in some cases as high as two months and even longer. 
It is very well for you to say that parties of this kind ought 


MAN 


been enroute all the way 


to be made to live up to their contracts; it undoubtedly 
could be done, but the cost of doing it would be a great 
deal more than the loss would be through cancellation of 
orders and refusal of shipments. While we always have 
made it a principle to fill all orders under normal conditions, 
and while there have been but very few that we have not 
filled, yet when circumstances, through providential condi- 


tions, are such as they have been for several months, 


thereby putting matters entirely beyond our control, we do 
not believe that under such circumstances we are in any 
way obligated You must remember that all during the 
month of November the flood in this state practically tied 
up the railroads, so that they were obliged to place an 
embargo on lumber and shingle shipments, which was in 
effect for thirty days, exiending into December, and that 


when the embargo was lifted only a few days had elapsed 
and the embargo was again 
lifted until April. 


believe, 


before the snow blockade set in, 
and 

We do not such circumstances, that the 
manufacturer or dealer is in any way obligated to fill orders 
that 
dential 


laid, was not 


under 


were taken under normal conditions, when such provi 


acts have forced prices to an basis, 


abnormal and 
orders that have not been filled 
price we are under 


while we have but very few 


at the original the impression that we 
advised the parties in every case that we would be willing 
to fill the when conditions normal, and we 
believe that it is the most anyone could expect. 


orders became 
We wish to say to you now that as a 
had hundreds of 


canceled one 


matter of fact we 


have orders canceled where we have 
When parties cancel orders on us we simply 
medicine and let them alone in the future, but 
been a time when we have not been per 
fectly willing to accept cancellation of orders where it would 


have been 


take our 
there has never 
a hardship for the customer to receive the goods. 

Possibly you might say that customer ought to be 
compelled to take the goods under any and all conditions; 
at least that is what we infer from your letter. While we 
very few orders that have not been filled we know 
of others, who, if they were 
liged to fill orders at the prices at which they were taken, 
would be ruined, and we do not believe that they should be 
asked to fill order 


have but 


especially manufacturers, 





s under such conditions, as they were not 


responsible for the providential acts that resulted in 
abnormal conditions. 
As stated before, we have but very few orders that have 


not been filled, although in such orders 
with the mills and in order for us to fill them we 
be obliged to insist that the mills do likewise, 
and, to be plain with you, we are not cold blooded enough 
to attempt to force the mills to fill orders under such con 


ditions. S. A. Gipss & Co. 


every case were 
placed 


would simply 


Contracts for the sale of lumber and shingles have 
not been rigidly observed. Those parties to such con- 
tracts who stand to lose profits by furnishing stock or- 
dered or to ineur a hardship by accepting it have en- 
deavored to evade their responsibility, either by post- 
poning the time when the ‘umber should be furnished 
or by endeavoring to cancel the order. There are 
scores of reasons why a customer may conclude it would 
be to his advantage not to take the lumber and scores 
of other reasons why the seller should not be willing 
to furnish it at the time desired. 

The lumber trade in a way has adjusted itself to 
this state of affairs, and while complaint frequently 
is made by those who would profit by the strict observ- 
ance of a contract it is doubtful if a poll of the lum- 
ber trade would show a willingness to make every 
order placed or accepted absolutely binding upon the 
parties to it. Ordinarily more orders are canceled by 
buyers than by those who sell lumber. Usually it is 
to the advantage of the selling company to dispose of 
as much of its product as possible, while it may not 
always be convenient for the concern placing an order 
to aecept the goods when tendered. It is not necessary 
to go into an elaborate explanation of the causes. They 
should be self-evident to everyone. 

Handling this question without especial regard to the 
feelings of anyone concerned, it may be said that the 
wholesale dealers or manufacturers expect a part of the 
orders taken to be cancelled. At times the stock ex- 
pression used by this class of operators is ‘‘Are many 
of your orders being canceled?’’ Not only do retail 
lumbermen change their minds in regard to whether or 
not they desire certain kinds of stock but car building 
companies, railroads and other heavy users of lumber 
also exercise this woman’s privilege. The wholesale 
coneerns ordinarily shrug their shoulders and hope for 
better luek next time. This is about the only form 
of relief they have, because, as stated by the corre- 
spondent, it is the easiest, cheapest and quickest way 
out. 

The practice of canceling orders or of refusing to 
ship an order because of the loss sustained cannot be 
defended on any ground save that it has long been a 
custom of the trade. The inequity of the practice comes 
about in this way: The buyer who accepts stock at a 
sacrifice and the shipper who supplies material at a 
lower price than he could receive from others, both 
aeting under the belief that it is incumbent upon them 
to fulfill their obligations, are usually the ones who get 
the short end of the argument when dealing with 
else. In other words, this practice works a 
hardship upon the conscientious operators who labor 
under the impression that they are bound in good faith 
to earry out their contracts. Where several hundred 
lollars are lost in filling an order or by accepting goods 
which could have been secured at a lower price the 
operator suffering in this way is not disposed to be 


someone 


lenient with those who seek to evade their obligations 
when conditions are reversed. Where transactions take 
place between concerns separated by thousands of miles 
it is not a business proposition to enforce the terms 
of a contract if such enforcement would cost more than 
the business is worth. Until this practice is changed 
it is more than probable that orders will be canceled 
by buyers, and that some orders accepted by manu- 
facturers and wholesale dealers will not be filled. This 
is not a satisfactory state of affairs, but many things 
pertaining to business transactions are not satisfactory. 

There are reasons why manufacturers of and whole- 
sale dealers in red cedar shingles should not feel it 
incumbent upon themselves to fill orders accepted at a 
lower price six or eight months ago. This statement 
holds true if there be any reason for not filling any 
orders. 

Another view of the western shingle trade may be 
secured by noting the following letter: 

NEWARK, N. J., June 17.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We recently received a long circular letter regarding the 
red cedar shingle situation on the Pacific coast, enc!osing 
extracts from your paper. 

It would seem perhaps that the middlemen were making 
a good point in saying that unless they were helped out 
they would be snowed under financially, but it occurs to us 
that, if they expect their eastern customers to help them, 
should they not expect help as well from the manufacturers 
on the Pacific coast? We really do not see why that is not 
the place to get the help from, for if the manufacturers 
could sell at the old prices, at a profit, it would seem now 
as if they were taking advantage of their neighbors, the 
commission and the middlemen, in charging so much higher 
prices. J. S. H. CLARK, 

President “Clark & Company.” 


More light is thrown on the trouble by the following 
communication, which represents the attitude of those 
concerns which live up to their contracts: 

Perry, OKLA., May 28.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
We have read your letter about the shingle situation. I suppose 
everyone who has read it who is interested has thought, 
What would I do and what would they do to me if we were 
to get caught shorthanded? We have our trade where the 
green bugs grow and they did real well this year, and the 


ground they covered is not small, as it happens. I think 
all the stocks are paid for, but if a few should not be 
would they not have a right to exemption if the shingle 
people have? R. L. EDWARDS. 


In conclusion it may be stated that so long as the 
lumber business is a credit business, and so long as 
buyers feel at liberty to cancelsorders and such ean- 
ecllations are accepted without protest by sellers, so 
long will those who satisfy the requirements of lumber 
users grant themselves leeway in filling orders when 
the market goes against them. 





PROPOSED ADJUSTMENT OF LUMBER RATES THROUGH CHICAGO GATEWAY. 


A few months ago lumber shippers in Wisconsin, 
great Inland Empire district and the 


» 


Minnesota, the 
I informed that the differential 
ou lumber originating west of Chicago, 
eastern markets, would be withdrawn. 


at the same time 


acifie coast were rates 
destined to 
It was announced 
that the full local charge would be ex- 
shipments) moving between Chicago and 
regardless of their origin. This change oper- 
increase the transportation charges on lumber 


ated to 
D Realizing 


acted on al 





from Chicago to the east 25 to 30 percent. 
the effect that an increase of 214 to 5 cents a hundred 
pounds would have on their ability to compete with 


other operators in the eastern markets, lumbermen 
united to present a protest to the railroads. Readers 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are familiar with the 
history of this matter. The railroads advanced two 
reasons showing the necessity for an increase in the 
rates, one being their need for a greater income and 


a ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion affeeting eases of this sort. 

After several conferences held between the lumber- 
men and the representatives of the railroads, including 
a meeting between a committee from the shippers and 
representatives of the lumber committee of the Central 
Freight Association, it was decided to secure the assist- 
ance of the traffic managers of the western roads in 
settling the dispute. That those in charge of the west- 
ern roads have been‘ giving this question attention is 
evidenced by the publication of a tariff making the fol- 
lowing schedule of rates from north Pacific coast ter- 
minals to points in trunk line territory, which will be- 


1€ other 





come effective July 12: 
Cents 
100 pounds. 
ey MN Gani 6 0a sooo eR ew aac 05 had dee Sele eae wn 8) 
Ri MII 5c 50 iosa- lacs na vee Sina voas ite. SHO Relocate So 
Pine . Er rr ee ee ee ey ne aren SO 
Fir and other lumber, except cedar and pine............ 70 


or more cal 
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From intermediate Pacific coast points to trunk line 
association territory, the following schedule of rates 





will be effective: 
Cents. 
nN aca ceva isd by Gs Rta lO 80 
ne ee ee ere 75 
Pine, and other lumber, except cedar.................. 70 
Long timber, poles, piling or lumber requiring two or 
|, AER PRY ee eee ee ee eer ee 75 


North Pacifie coast terminals include practically all 
the important lumber originating points in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and British Columbia, west of the Cascade 
mountains. Intermediate points are what are known 
as the Inland Empire manufacturing section, which 
takes a differential of 5 cents a hundred pounds on all 
shipments except cedar shingles. 

From a casual inspection of the foregoing schedule 
it would seem that the old basis had been restored. 
This, however, is not true, as evidenced by the follow- 
ing comparison: 


Sum 

Old preferen- Rates effec- of the 

tial rates. tive July 12. locals. 

Boston ikea ta eae es Raienae 72 70 va 
i. ea 70 70 75 
gull | ara 68 70 73 
ae re 67 70 72 
Buffalo qe ene err, 65 65 
ONE i 5-50. 8:a soa eiewe ocd 62 lo 65 65 


These rates are 
gles and lumber 
higher rate. 

It will be noticed that the new through rates reduce 
the charge under the sum of the locals to Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and common points, but 
that no change is made in the rates to Buffalo and Pitts- 
burg and common points. Compared with the old com- 
bination rates the charge is higher to every station this 
side of stations taking the New York rates; Boston is 
lower by 2 cents. The nub of the argument is that the 
bulk of the west coast products shipped to the east finds 
a market between the western boundary of the trunk 
line association territory and New York; that is, there 
is more western lumber sold in New York and Penn- 
sylvania, outside of New York city, than there is along 
the Atlantic seaboard. The reduction in the rate to 
Boston would affect only a small part of the shipments, 
though it might possibly operate to enlarge the demand 
in that territory. 

The roads operating east of Chieago are said to have 
signified their willingness to accept 25 percent as their 
proportion of the sum of the locals, which would be 
75 cents to New York. Now, this would give them 18% 
cents as their proportion of the through rate. Under 
the combination rates they now receive 3314 percent or 
the entire transportation charge for carrying the lumber 


applicable on fir lumber, cedar shin- 
and pine lumber taking a 10-cent 


a little iess than 29 percent of the distance. If, as 
stated, the east of Chicago roads are satisfied, as their 
part of the through rate, with 25 percent of the sum of 
the loeals, then the through rate should be 68%, cents. 
On the same basis their proportion of the rate to Buf- 
faio and Pittsburg and common points should be about 
15 percent of the sum of the locals. The locals charged 
on lumber from Seattle to Pittsburg aggregate 65 cents. 
The distance this product is carried by the eastern 
roads is 17 percent of the total mileage; 17 percent 
of the through rate of 65 cents would be 11 cents, or 
1°4 cents less than the old preferential rate, and 4 
cents less than the charge now imposed, as well as be- 
ing that much below the through rate to go into effect 
July 12. Figuring on the basis of 15 percent of the 
through rate, Seattle to New York, as a satisfactory 
proportion on lumber shipped to Pittsburg, Buffalo and 
common points would give the eastern lines 1114 cents 
and make the through rate 6114 cents instead of 6214 
cents as heretofore and 65 cents as contemplated. 

If the information in regard to the proportion of a 

through rate which would be satisfactory to the east- 
ern roads is correct there should be no difficulty what- 
ever in establishing a scale of charges for the trans- 
portation of this and other lumber originating west of 
Chicago, which would meet with the approval of every 
Jumber shipper whether located in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon or any point 
west of Chicago. 
It is learned also that preparations are being made 
put in through rates from originating points in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota to Central and trunk line associa- 
tion territories. Just what these charges will be can 
not be told at this time but it would seem that if the 
eastern roads collect 15 cents on lumber from the In- 
land Empire territory, or from Pacific coast terminal 
points to Pittsburg and Buffalo, the charge for earry- 
ing the lumber from Minnesota producing points will be 
the same. The statement that points taking the Pitts- 
burg and Buffalo rate comprise one of the greatest 
fields for the distribution of lumber is applicable to the 
products of Wisconsin and Minnesota mills as well as 
to those farther west, so that it would seem the through 
rates now proposed are far from being in accordance 
with the wishes of those most vitally concerned—the 
shippers of such products. 
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NEW YORK SPRUCE TRADE—EASTERN SPRUCE DULL, WEST VIRGINIA STEADY. 


Private advices concerning the spruce lumber situa- 
tion in New York set forth these obvious conditions: 

There has been a noticeable degree of stagnation in 
the building industry in the metropolitan district this 
season, which is attributed to overdoing in that line 
last year. The shrinkage of demand from the build- 
ers has the effect to make a quiet market for spruce 
lumber, which is reflected in some cutting of prices 
on cargo lots of eastern product. At the same time 
the dealers in West Virginia spruce are holding prices 
about on a level, having so far been able to with- 
stand the influences to weakness characteristic of the 
eastern spruce trade. The firm holding of West Vir- 
ginia spruce is especially the attitude of the larger 
operators, though it is admitted that small lots of 
lumber in the weaker hands are sold at reduced prices. 

The weakness in the eastern spruce market is 
attributed to the peculiar manner in which Maine 
and provincial stock is handled in the New York 


market. The cargo business is in few hands and 
consignments are largely sold on commission. As in 
every case wherein lumber is sold in that way, 
especially by the cargo, whether in this country or in 
Europe, prices fluctuate in accordance with the cur- 
rent demand and supply. Cargoes of spruce coming 
forward at the present time suffer under the influence 
of a slow market, the lumber selling at prices that 
will move it. Cargoes cannot lie long in port without 
sale. The habit of mill operators is to blame the com- 
mission men for not holding up prices in the face of a 
sluggish market, when as a matter of fact they must 
sell within a reasonable time at some price. It used 
to be so in the Chicago market, once the greatest in 
the world, where forty to sixty boat loads often 
changed hands in a single day. The commission men 
were frequently blamed because they did not put 
their broad shoulders under the market and hold up 
prices by main strength. But that would not make 


the wholesale yard dealers buy; rather, it had the 
effect to render them more stubborn in their deter- 
mination to pound down prices. Probably the like 
condition prevails in the New York eastern spruce 
market. It is charged, however, that so few commis- 
sion houses control the sale of eastern spruce that 
they have gotten into the selfish habit of slaughtering 
bunched cargoes of spruce in a virtual auction sale, 
and that they do this without much regard for the 
interests of shippers. 

Of course the effect of a depressed market for 
eastern spruce and consequent sale of cargoes at cut 
prices renders it hard for Virginia spruce sellers to 
maintain prices. But they have good stock and can 
deliver it in shape by the carload to suit customers. 
Lumber thus handled usually commands better prices 
than that sold by the cargo, in which there usually 
are unbalanced sizes and sorts that do not suit much 
of the general trade. 





APPROACHING THE LIMIT IN TRUSTS AND TRUST BUNCOMBE. 


Get in the swim and petition somebody to get after 
the lumber trust. It is quite au fait. Everybody does 
it. Why, even the lumbermen are asking to have the 
lumber trust driven from cover and held up to public 
ridicule and contempt. Every lumberman in the coun- 
try is desirous of seeing a lumber trust if for no other 
reason than that he has been accused of being a part of 
it. ‘‘To see ourselves as others see us’’ is indeed a 
great boon. Investigating the lumber trust or inveigh- 
ing against it by no means is original. Whether or 
not the Israelites asked for an investigation of the lum- 
ber trust during temple building days is not recorded 
by history, but the existence of this monster probably 
dates back to those ancient days. Every small boy in 
the country is of the opinion that the trusts, to which 
father and mother vow allegiance by the application of 
forest products, should be investigated and removed. 

The latest wrinkle in lumber trust investigating orig- 
inated in Nebraska. It took the form of a press dis- 
patch sent out to many papers, reading as follows: 
‘* Attorney General Thompson has asked the attorney 
general of the United States to proceed against all asso- 


; 


ciations of lumbermen under antitrust laws.’’ It is pre- 
sumed, of course, that Attorney General Thompson is 
broad enough in his views not to discriminate against 
those associations embracing more than one state. 

Bird Critchfield, secretary of the Nebraska Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, who has been investigated more or 


less during the last twelve months with considerable in- 
convenience but without discredit to himself or his or- 
ganization, has this to say by wire: 

‘*T think action, if any has been taken by the attor- 
ney general of Nebraska, is for notoriety, as no evi- 
dence was disclosed in lumber suits to justify further 
examination. Evidence and finding of court referee 
sufficient to convince men of brains that no violation of 
the antitrust laws exists. It is all the more ridiculous 
for our attorney general to appear as he does. The 
honors were carried off by the Dakota senator and others 
who have preceded our overambitious pedagog who seeks 
political honors at the expense of Nebraska’s best citi- 
zens.’’ 

After the lumber trust shall have been detected and 
its horrible machinations held up to public contempt it 
might be well to turn attention to the bar associations 
of the various cities and districts to which a majority 
of attorneys belong, or to whose rules they are amenable. 
For information’s sake it might also be said that a great 
many men who occupy public offices are attorneys. Hav- 
ing finished with the bar associations it might be well to 
investigate the various charitable organizations to see 
whether or not there is any combination among them 
which in any way interferes with the privileges of free 
born American citizens. 

This country probably is the home of several hundred 


thousand associations. In the south there is a cotton 


growers’ association, in Michigan a peach growers’ as- 
sociation, and similar organizations can be found in 
various other parts of the country. Now, why wouldn’t 
it be a good thing to investigate these trusts? The 
Michigan peach crop, it is said, will be a failure this 
year and this outcome must be due to some sort of a 
resolution passed by the peach growers’ association. The 
cotton crop outlook is not the best and it may be that 
the superabundance of moisture in the south and south 


west has been brought about by some sort of manipula 


tion on the part of the cotton growers’ association in 


contravention and defiance of the antitrust laws. All 
these things should be looked into. It is getting so that 


a free born American newspaper man cannot turn around 
without butting into a trust, and in Chicago they are 
even trying to prove that the newspapers are in a trust 
when there isn’t a big daily that will trust the others 
out of its sight. 

| 
to trusts should be organized. Hasn’t a trust any rights 


It is about time a society for the prevention of cruelty 


or any privacy which the public is bound to respect? 
Down with the trusts. Let chaos reign supreme. The 
associations have done too much in the way of straight 


ening out trade problems and putting business on a firn 


and substantial basis. Let us return to the olden times 
when every man knew his competitor to be a thief and a 
robber and didn’t hesitate to say so. Those were the 
good old times. Will they ever come again? 





A RETAIL LUMBERMAN WANTS REFUND OF 2-CENT ADVANCE. 


Not only does the refunding of the illegal 2-cent 
charge on yellow pine lumber present a labyrinth of 
legal questions, as well as bring up an undecided point 
in jurisdiction, but it also involves the possibility of a 
dispute between shippers and consignees as to who paid 
the excess and to whom it belongs in the event of its 
return. An Illinois retail lumber dealer in _ present- 
ing this matter recently was of the opinion that the 
overcharge certainly is due the retailer, and he thought 
the associations should take some immediate action to 
recover this for their members, as undoubtedly claims 
would be filed by the wholesale dealers and manufac- 
turers for the difference between the legal and the 
illegal rates. This claim was based upon the facts that 
lumber is bought delivered and that, therefore, the 
buyer pays the freight. 

A few months ago an attorney for one of the plain- 
tiffs in a suit went into the question of who was 
entitled to the refund. The lawyer considered both 
the ethical and legal phases of the matter and arrived 
at ‘‘nowhere.’’? His conclusions were that under cer- 
tain conditions the shipper is entitled to every cent of 
the refund; that under other circumstances he is en- 
titled to a part of it, and under still other combina- 
tions he is barred from any participation in it. These 
conclusions were based upon the ground that only those 
who actually paid the higher rate were entitled to re- 
cover. It is very easy to see that within the last four 
years the state of trade has been such that at times 
the manufacturers and wholesaler dealers have absorbed 
not only the additional 2 cents but a great deal more. 
Also it is evident to anyone who is in touch with lumber 
affairs that during other periods the shippers have re- 
ceived a great deal more for their products than ob- 
tained at the time the higher rate was put into effect 
or for several years prior thereto. 

A review of these facts demonstrates the impossi- 
bility of determining absolutely whether or not the de- 
livered price made in any sale of lumber subsequent to 
January 1, 1904, would have been lower had the rail- 
roads not increased the rate. Had the prices of yellow 
pine been absolutely stationary since the advance in 
rates it would have been a comparatively easy matter to 
apportion out whatever sums may be recovered from the 
railroads, provided, of course, some sort of an agree- 
ment between the buyers and the shippers could be 
made. As the case now stands it is impossible to de- 
termine legally or ethically to whom the 2 cents actually 
belongs. 


In common with other branches of commerce the 
lumber business is not conducted in exact accordance 
with the Golden Rule. Retail lumbermen almost without 
exception pay little or no attention to the charges they 
are called upon to pay for lumber transportation. 
When a freight bill is presented to them it is paid and 
returned to the shipper to be credited as a part of the 
purchase price of the lumber ordered. If the freight 
bill calls for a greater weight than the actual ship- 
ment, or the rate is higher than the published tariff, 
claim for the overcharge must be put in by the shipper, 
as the retailer has been educated to the belief that he 
has no concern whatever in such matters. Retail lum- 
bermen as a class have acquiesced in this arrangement. 
They buy their stocks delivered; if there is any trouble 
in regard to the freight charge it is a matter for the 
shipper to adjust. 

The increase of 2 cents in the rate on southern pine 
lumber made the average freight bill $9 to $10 a car 
higher than it was prior to the advance. The yard 
buying 100 or 200 cars a year has paid, or thinks it 
has paid, $900 to $2,000 more for its lumber than it 
would have had the rate not been increased. Whether 
or not this is true, literally, cannot be said. 

It should be borne in mind that the manufacturers 
of southern pine raised the question of the legality of 
the 2-cent increase—that they fought the matter from 
the start in the district courts through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to the Supreme Court of the 
United States and that they have paid the expenses of 
this litigation. Between the manufacturers bearing a 
part of this expense and their retail customers there 
should be no question whatever as to who is entitled to 
the refund. The court costs, attorneys’ fees and the 
expense of witnesses in this suit have been very heavy 
and some of the parties to them may not receive back 
as much money as they have paid out. The situation as 
between shippers who did not participate in either of 
these suits and their customers is somewhat different. 

It is difficult to see how the retail dealer is going 
to substantiate a claim for refund. The freight bills 
have been paid and returned to the shipper and are in 
his possession. They are absolutely necessary in per- 
fecting a claim or bringing suit in the courts. The 
railroads, of course, have duplicates of all freight bills 
and the courts might possibly order them produced in 
evidence in support of the retailers’ suits, but the rail- 
roads, it should be understood, will fight the payment of 
these claims in every way possible. Whether or not the 





retail lumbermen could perfect their petitions in this 
way could only be ascertained by a test case. 

In the meantime but few days remain ir hich 
bring suits under the federal law. The provision in the 
Hepburn act states that suits should be brought within 
twelve months from the passage of the act for the re 
covery of all claims accruing prior there This t 
months will expire June 29, 1907 

Some of the attorneys who have made a study of this 
case claim that suits may be entered in the state courts 
under the statutes of limitation of the various states. 
The period of limitation in cases of this sort ranges 
from one to three years. The federal limitation claus¢ 
presumably covers all claims which may be made in this 
ease. There has been no expression of opinion as t 
how many years previous to the adoption of e He 
burn act it shall apply. In the event the federal courts 
claim jurisdiction in any of the suits brought it is 
possible that the state courts could not entertain suits. 
on the ground that such action would in some way n 
flict with the federal laws. It is also possible of cours 
that both the state and federal courts have risdi 

Manufacturers of yellow pine have spent months 
preparing their claims, anticipating the decision of 
Supreme Court in this way Many of these ims 1! 
are ready to be filed, if, indeed, many of them alré 
have not been taken into court. The retail lumbermet 
have little time and are not as well fortified to obtair 
a speedy settlement as are the wholesale dealers 
manufacturers. 

A conflict between these two elements in the trade of 
all things is to be deprecated. Shippers of lumber are 


preparing to bring suits with the intention of appro- 
priating to their own use whatever sums may be re 
covered. It is barely possible that the issue between 
these two factions may be forced, but if so it will be by 





the retail dealers, as the shippers have ‘‘the edge’’ in 
these cases. A conflict between retail lumbermen and 
wholesale dealers and manufacturers over a question of 


1 
this sort is not pleasant to contemplate. Litigation over 
the 2-cent advance has covered a period of four years. 
Owing to the nature of the case and the fact that the 


rightful owner of the 2-cent advance cannot be de- 
termined by any established law or any principle of 
equity the contest not only would prove endless but the 
result probably would be unsatisfactory to all concerned. 
It has some of the elements and possibilities of the 
celebrated English suit of Jarndyce versus Jarndyce, 23 
Dickens’ Reporter, 1144. 
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INFERENTIAL DEFINITIONS OF A REASONABLE RATE BY SUPREME COURT AUTHORITY. 


Inferentially the United States Supreme Court has de- 
fined a reasonable rate. Its definition of what consti- 
tutes an element of reasonableness in a rate is in direct 
conflict with the principles of transportation laid down 
by Judge Baxter in his oral argument before the 
Supreme Court in the 2-cent advance cases, The 
Supreme Court has not said in so many words that this, 
that or other things are the elements of a reasonable 
rate, but by confirming the opinion of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the decisions of the lower 
courts it is held substantially that where a rate has 
been in effect for a period of years, and where the rail- 
roads carrying a large trafiie under this rate have been 
able to pay fair rates of dividends on stocks and bonds, 
rate is a reasonable Gne; that in any event it is 
reasonably high. 

Another point made clear in the opinion in the 2-cent 
ndvance cases is that relating to the method of account- 
ing for the earnings of the railroad companies. The 
court helds that it is wnjust to shippers for a railroad 
company to set aside a large part of its revenue for per- 
manent improvement. It holds in substance that the 
patrous of the railroad companies each year should pay 
a fair share of the cost of any facilities provided by the 
transportation companies which enable them to handle 
traffic to better advantage or at a lower This 
means that a railroad company cannot set aside a large 
portion of its revenue for the purchase of real estate, 
the double tracking of its lines or the purchase of loco- 
motives and ears, and in the face of such appropria- 
tions substantiate a claim for the reasonableness of 
rates because the rate of dividends paid was low. Ref- 
erence was made to the case of the Union Pacifie Rail- 
road vs. the United States, 99 United States, 402. The 
court held that the relations between the government 
and the railroad company in that suit differ radically 
from the relations between a shipper and a carrier, as 
the shipper’s right, it held, is immediate—that the toll 
paid must be measured by the reasonable value of the 
service performed, and further that ‘‘the elements of 
that value may be many and complex; not always deter- 
minable, as we have seen, with mathematical accuracy, 
but we think it is clear that instrumentalities which 
are to be used for years should not be paid for by the 
revenues of a day or a year; and this is the principle 
of returns upon capital which exists in durable shape.’’ 

Careful readers of the report of the United States 
Supreme Court in that case will have noted the position 
taken by the members of the Supreme Court with regard 
to the competency of the commission to develop the 
facts in any complaint. The court’s presumption is 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission and the courts 
having jurisdiction in these matters act in accordance 
with the powers delegated to them and their findings of 
fact are in accordance with the evidence adduced. The 
eourt holds, however, that under the laws of jurispru- 
dence an appellant may question the correctness of any 
finding but in doing so must present a case so strong 
and conelusive as to justify the reopening of the suit 
for the admission of additional testimony. It would 
seem from the tone of the argument of the appellants in 
this suit, as outlined in the oral argument before the 
Supreme Court, that some doubt existed as to the power 
of the commission, as well as to its jnrisdiction over 
eertain matters. If so, the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in these eases should serve to remove that doubt. 

In his oral argument before the Supreme Court Judge 
Baxter asked the court to recognize and approve certain 
principles of transportation, as he termed them. These 
principles as furnished the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by its 
special reporter have been culled from his argument and 
are reproduced: 


such a 


cost. 


Where a rate is duly published and filed by a carrier with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the presumption is 
that it is reasonably low and the burden is upon the party 
who insists that it is unreasonable. 

Where a rate from a particular district to a certain ter i 
tory upon a commodity such as lumber is as low or lower 
than the majority of rates for similar 
charged by other carriers for the transportation of the same 
grades of lumber in the same or other section of the country 
the presumption is that such rate is reasonably low. 

Competition has a natural tendency to lower rates and 
when it is proven that a rate upon a particular commodity 
moving between two particular pvints has been forced down 
to the present point by competition the presumption is 
thrown in favor of the carrier and against the party who 
attacks the reasonableness of that rate. 

Where a rate from a particular district to certain terii 
tory upon a particular commodity, such as lumber, is made 
in competition with other carriers from the same district 
und from other districts carrying the same commodity to 
the same territory the presumption is that such rate is 
reasonably low and the burden of proof is upon the party 
who insists that it is unreasonable. 

Where a carrier has the motive te 
develop an increased traflie over its line in a particular com- 


other distances 


strongest possible 
modity, and has for a long series of years maintained such 
rates on such commodity as have induced a large number 
of lumber manufactories and capital invested in the lumber 
business, the presumption is that the rates charged by such 
earrier for the transportation of lumber are 
low and the burden of proof to the contrary 
party who insists that they are unreasonable. 
Where a carrier has for a long period of time so adjusted 
‘ts rates upon a particular commodity, such as lumber, as 
to enable it to move with profit to the shipper, whatever 
the conditions of the market may be, reducing its rates as 
the market declines and increasing them as the market im- 
proves, a particular increase is reasonable if it be shown 


reasonably 
is upon the 


that the percentage of increase has been 
price of lumber than in the rates of lumber. 

Where the expenditures of a carrier have been necessarily 
largely increased to meet an abnormal increase in the volume 
of traffic tendered to it for transportation, and the carrier 
increases its rates upon lumber and other commodities im- 
partially and without discrimination between them, the pre- 
sumption is that such increase is reasonable, provided the 
gross earnings of the carrier yield less than the normal 
proportion of net earnings, and the burden is upon the party 
who insists that such increase is unreasonable. 


greater in the 


The Supreme Court did not take up and consider these 
principles of transportation seriatim. In its decision, 
however, reference is made to some propositions of law, 
or mixed law and fact, as they were termed by Judge 
Baxter, but such references scarcely can cause a glow of 
pride to the author of the propositions. In so far as 
the opinion of the court may be construed as an answer 
to Judge Baxter it is reprodaced as follows: 

If these propositions should be granted as axioms of 
transportation there is a difficulty, as we have already 
pointed out, of determining to what extent—that is, whether 
to a prejudicial extent, if at all—they were disregarded by 
the commission and by the circuit court. The circuit court 
affirmed the order of the commission, and it is an instant 
assumption that the court considered all the elements in 


the testimony and inferences from it. And the proposi- 


tions of appellant are inferences of mixed law and fact, 
hence disputable—may be overcome or counterpoised—and, 


therefore, the court in reaching its ultimate judgment may 
have given them all the weight to which they were entitle. 

It is almost impossible to discuss the contentions of ap 
pellants without bringing forward the elemental. A _ pre- 
sumption is the expression of a process of reasoning, and 
most, if not all, the rules of indirect evidence may be ex- 
pressed as such. We can not go far in the investigation of 
any controversy without finding ourselves compelled to infer 
one fact from another, but we would not therefore be jus.i- 
fied in declaring such inferences legal axioms. It is to this 
that the appellants invite us and seek to erect disputable 
inferences from conduct that may have many explanations 
into intendments of law. 


Referring to the ease of the Texas & Pacific Railway 
vs. the Interstate Commerce Commission, supra, it was 
held that whether or not a rate was reasonable or un- 
reasonable was a question for the tribunal which passes 
upon matters of fact. 

Answering Judge 
Supreme Court said: 


saxter’s second proposition the 


But suppose competition is not established or is disproved, 
what becomes of the inference and the onus of proof de- 


pending upon it? ‘The question marks the condition that 
appellants encounter in the findings of the commission. The 


findings of the commission in effect negative the facts upon 
which the propositions depend. In still greater degree there 
is illustration in the first proposition. That proposition is 
an inference from an inference, as we shall presently point 
out. The reasonableness of the rate is inferred from com- 
petition, and competition is inferred from the publication ot 
the rate. 

Taking up for consideration the matter of appro- 
priating the earnings of the railroad companies, it was 
said: 

Of the exact effect of the difference of view between the 
appellants and the operating expenses 
there is no test, but it can not be said, even if the commis- 
sion was wrong as to such expenses, that error in its 
ultimate conclusion is demonstrated, or that the correctness 
of the conclusion is made so doubtful as to justify a re- 


commission as to 





versal. The findings show that the old rates were profitab'e 
and that the dividends were declared even when permanent 
improvements and equipment were charged to operating ex- 
penses. But may they be so charged? Appellants contend 
that the answer should be so obviously in the affirmative 
that it should be made an axiom to transportation. On 
principle it would seem as if the answer should be other- 
wise. 

It would seem as if expenditures for additions to construc- 
tion and equipment, as expenditures for original construction 
and equipment, should be reimbursed by all of the traffic 
they accommodate during the period of their duration. 

Another point was the following: 

The first proposition submitted by appeliants also may be 
said to be so far absolute and independent of evidence as to 
be considered as a presumption of law simply. ‘This is con 
tended on the authority of Van Paten vs. Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway Company, 81 Fed. Rep. 545. It is 
difficult to analyze the case briefly. It was ean action of 
damages against the railway for charging unjust and un- 
reasonable rates under the assumption that Sections 8 and 
9 of the interstate commerce act gave such an action, thoug) 
the railroad had charged according to the schedule of rates 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission. The an- 
swer of the railroad set up the schedule and that rates had 
been charged shippers in accordance with it. The court 
overruled a demurrer to the answer and adjudged the de- 
fense good. ‘The court discussed the question in an elaborate 
opinion, and, led by the difficulties of applying all of the 
provisions of the act which was enacted, the court observed, 
to correct “the mode in which carriers imposed their 
charges,’ sought in the act itself a standard of reasonable- 
ness. 

Another of the contentions of the appellants not con- 
curred in was the following: 

It is said that it was error to hold the advance un-eason- 
able and unjust because the charges made on lumber to 
Cairo and other points on the Ohio river ‘‘we:e mere di- 
visions of through rates, the justness of which neither the 
Interstate Commerce Commission nor the circuit court has 
any jurisdiction to determine.”’ Indeed, it is said, to do so 
is an exercise of a legislative function. We think the con- 
tention is in effect answered by Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific Ry. vs. Interstate Commerce Commission, 162 
U. S., 184. If the contention is intended to be as extensive 
as its words seemingly make it, it would withdraw from the 
supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
from the courts every shipment over two or more railroads. 
There necessarily must be some apportionment of the rates 
between such roads, and whether the advance should be 
made in the rates over one road or the other, or in the rates 
over all, can make no difference. In other words, it is com- 
petent for the commission or the courts to consider the 
through rate, however composed. It must not be overlooked 
that the commission and the circuit court found that the ad- 
vance in the case at bar was made by agreement between the 
roads and was not the individual action of each, induced by 
competition. It is true the contrary fact is asserted. It is 
asserted that such action was the result of competition, and 
that the “legal value’ to which competition was entitled 
was not given it. The argument to support the contention 
has not convinced us. The inquiry is essentially one of 
fact and the attempt to make competition an inference of 
law and dominating against the findings of the commission 
and their affirmance by the circuit court we have already 
rejected. . 

That particular proposition whereby a railroad should 
be authorized legally to appropriate as its own a part 
of the prosperity of its patrons was not mentioned, 
favorably or otherwise. 





In Its Heinous Machinations the Lumbermen’s ‘‘Contemptible Plot’’ 
Is Not Without Its Pathos—Daredevil Dick, 
Desperate Demon, Detected 


























And—How to Conform to the Law by 
Showing Respect for M. O. C. 
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EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


The condition of the leading crops in the middle 
west, the transmissouri region and the Dakotas is of 
vital interest these days to the manufacturers of the 
leading kinds of lumber that are marketed in the 
great agricultural empire of the interior. Moreover, 
the interest extends to all parts of the country, fo 
the business of the coming year much depends on 
the outturn of the crops. More than the ordinary 
anxiety prevails concerning this year’s agricultural 
results Lecause of the backwardness of the spring, 
the lateness of planting, the bad appearance of the 
growing crops in many districts, and especially the 
tardiness of the corn crop and its poor appearance 
over extensive areas. It is now well known that 
there was a partial failure of the winter wheat crop 
in Oklahoma and southern Kansas and that there 
was some damage to spring wheat in portions of 
South and North Dakota. Until lately corn made but 
a struggling and feeble growth in the entire territory 
from western Pennsylvania to beyond the Missouri. 
But within recent time the weather has been warm 
enough to quicken the growth and all corn that was 
not stunted beyond recovery is now doing well. It 
is the belief of all experienced corn raisers that 
wherever a good stand has been secured and the 
plants are healthy the crop has a good chance for 
reaching maturity. Yet there has been much failure 
of the seed, much planting over for the second and 
third time, so that conditions will have to be ideal 
for growth to carry the crop through successfully. 


* * 


This week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prints a ecn 
siderable number of letters from North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Missouri and Illinois bearing on 
the crop question. Scanning these letters closely it is 
discovered that while everywhere the backwardness 
of the season has keen more or less a cloud on the 
prospect in but few small areas is there likely to be 
an approach to serious failure—that is, as a foregone 
conclusion at this early stage in the growth of the 
crops. In several localities in the Dakotas the pros 
pects of wheat and corn are about as good as they 
usually are, except that these crops are late in 
growth. In some localities the condition is pro- 


nounced positively good. In the Dakotas there has 
been too much rain in spots, but that hindrance is 
being overcome by succeeding sunny and warm 


weather. Most reports from Nebraska are favorable 
as respects wheat, and corn is doing well under the 
circumstances. In all the country beyond the Mis- 
souri and north through the Dakotas the majority re- 
port indicates a successful planting of corn, the 
weather having generally been favorable to that oper 
ation except in the limited areas where the May rains 
were excessive. 
* 7 aa 

All things considered, the prospect is that there 
will be no extended failure of the leading crops this 
year, and over wide areas in the middle and farther 
west there is a good probability of yields fully up to 
a good average. These will be enough to be a stimulus 
to traffic and trade and to keep the wheels of pros- 
perity turning. All the letters returned in response 
to inquiries sent out from this office are unanimous 
in the statement that the banks have plenty of money 
and that loans are easily made. Hence it may be 
concluded that if enterprise will not go forward this 
year as in previous ones it will not be on account of 
poverty in the great agricultural districts. In the 
majority of instances the letters referred to make 
especial mention of the tendency to improvement in 
lines requiring lumber. The consensus of opinion 
among retail dealers appears to be that conditions as 
a whole, including the crops, finances, building and 
the general tendencies and outlook, are inspiring to 
the faith that the fall will bring a healthy state of 
the lumber trade. 

At the present time retail stocks throughout the 
interior are generally ample for present trade. Some 
are more than ample. It is a noteworthy and rather 
curious feature of statements coming directly from 
the western and northwestern retailers that in the 
face of the general outcry from the manufacturers 
about car shortage in the winter and early spring the 
retailers have stated all along, and do now, that they 
have experienced no serious difficulty from inability 
to get delivered all the lumber they needed for their 
trade. An important exception is made, however, in 
respect to west coast shingles, and occasionally to west 
coast. lumber. Even in respect to these products sev- 
eral retailers report that they generally have been 
able to secure stocks in time to satisfy the require- 
ments of their customers. The truth seems to be 
that since March stocks have so liberally gone forward 
to destination on old orders that the retail dealers’ 
yards have been well stocked up. In any ease the 
retail yard demand on wholesale stocks is usually 
quiet in May and June, and if there is any especial 
dullness at the present time it partly can be accounted 
for from the normal state of trade in the months 
named. Undoubtedly the quietude of the farmers’ 
trade can be attributed in a measure to the backward- 
ness of the crops and the hurry of the soil tillers in 
delayed work. So soon as the crops in the more fa- 
vored localities shall be assured there should be a re- 
currence of a good rural demand. 


* ~ ~ 


The southern pine trade has grown to such magni- 


tude as to be the barometer of general lumber condi- 
tions. This season it has been subject to more per- 
turbation than the trade in any other wood. Ds 
mand on new orders fell off in April, the decline con 
tinuing through May. This did not seriously affect 
the manufacturers, for they had enough business on 
old orders to keep their shipping forces at work, and 
more than enough while the car shortage continued 
serious. There was, however, a pronounced decline in 
the export trade and that from the car shops, rail 
roads and some of the greater industries. In_ the 
southeast, especially in Florida, such a stagnation 
ensued, with low prices in the coastwise and offshor 
trade, that the operators could with difficulty keep 
their mill capacity in operation, and that state ot 
things is as much in evidence now as in May. Yet 
there has been a distinct improvement in the yellow 
pine trade of the middle Gulf states and west of the 
Mississippi river since the middle of June. 
the easing off of demand from the northern interion 
the manufacturers have greatly reduced their mill 
stocks in the last month or six weeks. <A _ prolonged 
rainy spell in the east Texas and west Louisiana 
country, as well as in Arkansas, checked production 
by a large percentage. Like conditions to a degree 
prevailed in Mississippi and Alabama. ‘The result has 
been that the mills are now carrying comparatively 
light stocks and they are much broken in assortment. 
At the same time demand is rising and promises to 


De pit 


eularge as the season advances. 


One reason, and perhaps the principal one, for a 
light demand on new orders for vellow pine during 
April and May was because the northern and south 
western retail trade was waiting for seasonal develop 
ments. It wanted to know how the crops were to 
come forward and to what extent there was to he 
partial failure. Observing that the market was soft 
ening under temporary adverse influences, the re 
tail dealers and contractors for wholesale stocks con 
cluded to wait for the market to strike bottom. Yet 
they realized that if they were to avoid another 
prolonged period of car shortage they would bet 
ter put in some stock before the winter wheat 
and oats crop should begin to move. Now that 
the prospects for fall trade are somewhat clearer 
than they were buying is beginning to be re 
sumed and is likely to increase as the weeks pass. 
It is generally apprehended that the bottom of the 
market already has been reached; indeed, prices are 
beginning to show a hardening tendency. Order books 
of mill concerns are beginning to indicate demands 
for shipment in excess of production, especially in 
transmississippi territory and in Mississippi, particu 
larly with those who have an extended trade and large 
resources for stock. Furthermore, though the rail 
roads and the car manufacturers in the winter and 
early spring threatened to stop ojeraiions that would 
require timber and lumber it is noticeable that within 
recent time they have begun to place increasing orders 
for stuff. This indicates that the railroads are con 
tinuing to make improvements and provide equip 
ment as heretofore. Possibly they have been induce: 
to place contracts with the view of forestalling a rise 
of prices that is likely to occur before the season will 
end. 





RUMORED 4-CENT ADVANCE | 
| ON YELLOW PINE. | 
| In the face of the decision of the Supreme 
|| Court of the United States, declaring the 2-cent 
advance on yellow pine unjust and unduly dis 
criminatory, railroads serving the yellow pine 
mollis west of the Mississippi river are contem- 

plating a raise of 4 to 5 cents in their rates. 

Details of a conference between representa- 
tives of the railroads and the lumbermen, held 
|| #t St. Leuis Wednesday and Thursday this week, 


are given on page 35. It seems ineredible that 


rates on yellow pine should again be boosted 
to the extent of 20 to 25 percent. 
Whether this substantiated rumor was set in 


motion as an offset to the possible request fora 
reduction in rates to make them conform to those 
which will prevail east of the river may not be 
stated, but it would seem that this is the only 
plausible reason for the proposed elevation. 

It seems logical to assume that if an advance 
of 2 cents was illegal east of the river, an in- 


ercase to the same extent, at the same time and 


under the same conditions also would be so elassi- 


fied. If so, what about this increase? The riddle 
is not easy to read, the nigger in the wood pile 
is not visible—but undoubtedly the African is 
there. 


Altogether the southern pine business has a better 
look than pertained to it several weeks ago. With 
the tone restored in this branch of the trade no reason 
is apparent why there shall not be full recovery in 
the general condition of all features of the lumber 
If there should be a recurrence of the trans 
portation blockade like that of last fall, with a conse 
quent slow and inadequate delivery of stocks, the 
tendency would be to place prices as high as during 
ihe car shortage of that period. Taking that view ot 
the case, it would be the part of wisdom for all deal 
‘rs who will need supplies for next fall and winter to 
order them now, while prices are accommodating and 


business. 


there is some likelihood of getting the lumber to desti 
nation before the fall car shortage will become acute. 
The state of the northern pine trade from the manu 


facturers’ and wholesalers’ points oft view causes some 


hesitancy in the contracting feature. The jobbers 
feel that they can not advance prices to the retail 


trade, and on that basis they are at a loss as to how 
they can pay the prices asked by the manufacturers. 
The result of this attitude of both sides of the busi 
ness is to limit the turnover of mill stocks to the 
wholesalers. The cargo market is rather quiet and 
receipts at the Tonawandas, Chicago and other lak« 
wholesale points are not large for the season. At 
Saginaw and jay City, where the greater share 
finished in local 
industries, stocks are being received by water in lib 


of lumber received is consumed 


cral quantity. The manutacturers at Lake Superior 
points are holding firmly for last year’s prices, appar 
ently feeling confident of a sufficient demand at the 
present value basis, At all large consuming points 
and planing mill centers liberal quantities of white 
pine are going into consumption, The call for low 
grade stuff is especially good, particularly box lumber, 
sheeting and all coarse product. At Duluth iast year’s 
lumber is nearly all cleaned out. It is said that the 
wholesale dealers down the lakes are holding out of 
the market until this season’s sawing shall get dry, 
having become convinced that the better way is to 
allow the mills to carry the lumber until dry enough 
to ship. This only shows, however, that there is less 
eagerness on the part of buyers. this season than last 


year, 


Hemlock has largely taken the place of norway for 


dimension, with the result that norway is less con 


spicuous as a market factor than it once was, though 
there is a demand for all that can be produced, modi 
fied to some extent by the competition of hemlock. 
The hemlock trade at the Tonawandas and Buffalo 
is being maintained in good volume by the activity 
in building locally and in the surrounding country. In 
New England hemlock is doing relatively better than 
spruce, which latter commodity is dull in the New 
Ingland trade and at New York, though showing some 
renewed life within recent time. At Buffalo there is 
a good demand for eastern spruce, the trade at that 
! Prices of West Virginia 
spruce are being firmly held in the face of the weak 
ness in the metropolitan and 
Maine there is talk of shutting down some of the 
spruce mills to remain idle until prices shalk become 

North Carolina pine has to face 
the dullness in the spruce and southern pine 


;oint being on the increase, 


sjoston markets. In 


more satisfactory 
markets, 
hut is holding its own fairly well by reason otf its 
adaptability to specific uses. The demand for build 
ing lumber at the east has somewhat revived within 
recent time. 

Cypress manufacturers have no reason to complain 
f conditions in the general market. : 
und all available stocks are readily moved. There is 

general tendency to use cypress in factory and cut 
ting up industries in place of white pine, poplar and 
other workable woods, wit | 


Demand .s steady 


h the result that the demand 
is steadily broadening and becoming more diversified. 
; * * 

No especial change occurs in the hardwood trace 
from week to week. All over the country demand is 
equal to the supply. Poplar is positively scaree and 
is much sought after. 
prices. Ash is scarce in all the markets. Birch is 
about as plentiful as any of the northern woods 
Basswood is wanted in excess of the dry supply 


Oak sells steadily at unchanged 


There is a general endeavor on the part of consumers 
to substitute the cheaper for the more costly woods 
This induces an increased inquiry for beech and other 
heretofore neglected kinds of lumber. 


ror] 

The north Pacific coast lumber business continues 
to labor under the difficulties that have beset it for 
months past. Only about 35 percent of the required 
cars are furnished by the railroads, each shipper beirg 
restricted to a fixed apportionment of cars and especial 
routing. Yet there is a considerable movement east 
ward of both lumber and shingles. Reports from the 
retail trade of the eastern interior indicate that a 
red cedar shingle supply is being gradually diffused, 
with the prospect of fair stocks on hand before the 
later season’s trade shall become urgent. Prices at 
Minneapolis are on a basis of $35.50 for stars ani 
$3.75 to $3.90 for clears. Foreign demand for lumbe1 
on Puget sound is about the same as last year at a like 
time. Prices to the foreign trade are held steady 
California trade continues dull on account of labor 
strikes at San Francisco and other ports. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORTS OF LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLE PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


This week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents an- 
other array of census figures bearing on lumber pro- 
duction during the last two years in this country, by 
states. As before has been said, the statistics of the 
census are in the nature of a tentative effort on the 
part of the bureau to collect and collate information 
concerning the annual production of lumber, lath and 
shingles in the several states. As readily can be seen, 
the totals are incomplete, since no pretense is made 
that the figures have been derived from all the mills. 
The number of mills in each state is given so that 
there need be no misunderstanding of the nature of 
the work being done by the bureau, and no mistake 
in concluding that the totals reported comprise all 


the lumber, lath and shingles turned out in the 
respective states. 
The exhibits are valuable as to a large degree 


showing the relation of the different woods in point 
of production. Doubtless the work of the census will 
be prosecuted from year to year until its results will 
as nearly cover the entire lumber business of the 
United States as is possible in the gathering of any 
such information, 

The number of mills in Missouri from which re- 
ports were received in 1906 was 587; in 1905 they 
were 225. The total output reported last year was 
507,084,000 feet; in the preceding year, 362,217,000. 
Of the total 165,242,000 feet was shortleaf pine in 
1906, and 161,128,000 in 1905. Of the hardwoods red 
gum led with 95,184,000 feet. Red oak came next, 
with 79,184,000 feet; white oak followed with 64,- 
424,000 feet. 

Cypress was turned out to the amount of 16,465,000 


feet; elm, 15,251,000; hickory, 10,630,000; cottonwood, 
9,353,000; ash, 7,972,000; walnut, 6,939,000; maple, 


4,564,000, and sycamore, 3,914,000 feet. 

In Missouri we find red gum leading the other 
hardwoods, as in Arkansas and Mississippi. 

The mills of Missouri in 1906 reported a latu prod- 
uct of 29,040,000 pieces, largely shortleaf pine. The 
next in magnitude was cypress. The total of shingles 
reported was 37,894,000 in 1906. Of this total cypress 
constituted the bulk, namely, 33,775,000, with short- 
leaf pine mainly included in the residue. 

Mississippi stands prominent as a longleaf pine 
state. Tor 1906 the census reported 642 mills, against 
355 mills in 1905. It is noticeable, however, that 
though there were reported last year 249 more mills 
than in 1905 product last year did not give compara- 
tive totals in a like proportion. The total in 1906 
was 1,840,250,000, while that in 1905 was 1,299,390,000. 

Longleaf pine product amounted to 1,379,763,000 
feet in 1906 and 1,017,191,000 in 1905. Shortleaf pine 
in 1906 made a showing of 128,575,000. 

In Mississippi, as in Arkansas, more red gum was 
produced in 1906 than white oak, the figures for the 
two woods standing: Red gum, 73,412,000 feet; white 
oak, 72,082,000 feet. 

Cottonwood makes a 
with 59,840,000 feet in 
before; but Mississippi 


good showing in Mississippi 
1906 and 43,462,000 the year 
does not make a showing of 
as much as Arkansas. Red oak production in 1906 
reached 47,288,000 feet and cypress 44,528,000. Ash 
was produced to the amount of 8,850,000 feet last 
year and hickory to the extent of 6,247,000 feet. 

The outturn of yellow poplar in 1906 was 7,070,000 
feet, while that reported from a smaller number of 
mills in 1905 was 14,165,000 feet. No reason for this 
discrepancy of one-half in production—the greater 
amount, too, by the smaller number of mills—is given, 
as the census makes no comments on its figures. 

In 1906 Mississippi mills turned out 4,170,000 feet 
of tupelo gum, 3,703,000 of elm and 3,005,000 of chest- 
nut. 

There were lath to the amount of 80,668,000 re- 
ported as produced by Mississippi mills in 1906, main- 
ly longleaf pine. 

The shingle outturn was 69,943,000, against the 
product of fewer mills to the amount of 113,557,000 
in 1905. In 1906 41,092,000 shingles were of longleaf 
pine. 

In Arkansas the statistics cover 835 milis operating 
in 1906 and 466 in 1905. 

The total cut of the mills reported in 1906 was 
1,839,368,000 feet, and the total of 1905 was 1,488,- 
589,000 feet. 

Of the total in 1906 1,271,618,000 feet was short- 
leaf pine; in 1905 there was turned out of that kind 
of lumber .1,488,589,000 feet. 

Red gum was produced in 1906 to the amount of 
140,819,000 feet, against 127,531,000 feet of white 
oak. This seems to indicate that red gum is getting 
the start of white oak, a circumstance that is worthy 
of note when it is considered that a few years ago gum 
lumber was scarcely a commercial quantity. 

Though Arkansas is a state of large production in 
cottonwood lumber, probably the largest in the 
south, the output of that kind of product in 1906 was 
nearly 50,000,000 feet less than that of red gum, the 
cottonwood output in that year having been 92,610,000 
feet. Red oak fell far below white oak in point of 
production with its 91,365,000 feet. 

The census started to view a considerable bunch of 
cypress lumber and records a total of 38,780,000 feet 
last year, though the record of a much smaller num- 
ber of mills in 1905 was 60,252,000 feet. This differ- 
ence makes it look as if cypress production last year 
was not pushed as it was the year before. Probably 
the apparent falling off last year was owing to ad- 
verse weather and poor floating conditions, and pos- 
sibly on account of labor scarcity. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


(The figures cover the cut of 1,210 mills in 1906 and mills in 1905.) 


Lumber, thousand 
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NING igs aca aang cereale 49,0160 a Ae BR albS DSO EOS 6 a ey 
EE dah phe eh we naw ee ies eae wane an 7,454 5,608 
ME Us Cara Red k a eAs ee eb eekaee sake Se 4,769 4,111 
NI eth eh ate a aad ce cet aaa gaa aaa eae inal eae in aCe ee OR Me | ieee 
Be Ms iin 65 5-:6.0s a Rhee kk ae eased ees 6b ee Rae 8,756 23,022 
DE cha stnerst Kida ksecnsauneceeeneaweans 1,222,974 1,080,602 

(1) Includes shortleaf and longleaf pine. 

MISSOURI. 


(The figures cover the cut of 587 mills in 1906 
Lumber, thousand 





fee 
KIND OF WOOD— 1906. 1905. 
ET eC Te rc 185,242 161,128 
ala. ka 15 Gy talk aya oA aba as6 dso) Rab aio SA 95,1 71,948 
Red oak..... Ee ETT ee rE Ee RIT eS ee 79,184 39,977 
PE Chee aes Ontbbbe ede dene bee ehawnw be 4,424 30,888 
Cypress Prantl in eave aiericp iets cpiate aisle aia aise Stn staeera area 16,465 15,836 
NN srr aS cwigvias alive this ore lp Were eee caine bvello etal e-em 15,251 8,425 
Hic kai cunt sa; vehi tale (onsets GIA AIR loid Ona ane aR ee 10,630 3,430 
SN CRN NII aoa, cinerea scone Abeta leo elaveheinie -wtelaiensrmhoreiers 9,353 7,486 
I ears ielriuastial «leas scackce ka bp 8 Bias Rie. ee le ee a 7,972 4,308 
SS id i ikcies wi lgclas-a: es cae 36 ssa ced th, Se I Da 6,939 3,861 
_ CESSES S SeaeSieieect ce gr Waetcarar tae Om ee ert ar 4,564 2,739 
ND Ss ore oo Gao fel Sa nb acenaig Bik BiG Cotati State Stet 8 8=—ioen te soe 
IN goo Sa a ess eae ale a een Ga Pewee emes 7,962 12,191 
I oe 6 S24 aaa eure alae dere erase 507, 084 362,217 
ARKANSAS, 


feet B.M 

KIND OF WOOD— 1 1905. 
IT oo aoe, ssh brane ty rea cah ere eueionaia saa 1,271,618 as 0: * 011 
NS iia ase hea k ah ed ae RE ee ai eae 140,819 1,942 
gee La Sal evan gigs bresasbib lec S RAL ATR AUOLS RUAGE. BORO 127,531 100502 
ND, icc eo wR eh NA ee eee 92,610 90,920 
OL ASR rere eer ere eee ee ere ee 91,365 67,514 
MINE 5b acskn0-6-<5 v0 16 95:58 Was -Sisadb. bays ad adaTble aN Riese em GUIS 38,780 60,252 
DEE. Nictbtsecioesetd acne ens0nasdessseaeenen 23,364 13,262 
IE alate ee avuh ete ss a kok Siew eed be ae bbe ee 20,571 13,034 
SN hla ihe es usd aa eran oa TR la wT wh ea Ee armen 11,532 9,321 
Yellow poplar. 5,234 1,650 
SE saat a ao har 6 Vas Renee sare rarer Mi Saree ata eos 4,905 136 
ED isd Waa nea a 6b wis wa LE eR AwAn ede 3,306 2,828 
OTe CO EE Ee eee 7,733 13,217 

iii eae. eee eae w dae aw) oe wa ete pe ma 1,839,368 1,488,589 
MISSISSIPPI. 
(The figures cover the cut of 642 mills in 1906 and 
——- thousand 
feet B. M 

KIND OF WooD— 1906. 1905. 
Longleaf pine.............sceeecccceccescceves 1 379, 763 1,017,191 
Shortleaf pine 28): 576 1 
Ne linia Gra. arlle-b or aah a ave tkGoa ine Sane w ae alee ane 3,412 47,320 
White oak 72,082 58,899 
Cottonwood 59,840 43,462 
ANN ah eco toshlw acu weal ras) are alam ealere euavereussessiena 47,288 41,453 
2 SES icerer Pete ar ee er eer er ee re 44,528 64,211 
NN ee cosh ne sans os os wT 6) Bw le we epAlS Neo eae 8,850 8,083 
RIN a5 a's c, ¥ase- aac adie o%5r6 Sails s Reha Ne was 7,070 14,165 
RE ere coe eee Me eee err nn era ee aaa 6,247 6,239 
Tupelo ..ccee eres ccc cece cere cceesceeseceeeees 4,170 3,928 
a ok 5 asic cians ae asks RS aa IRONS 3,703 2,037 
IL 5 abla a ww nile Slelale Sindee sienna dialenaweage eer a 00—téC RCD 
NE MIMI = aloncns ouccacecpse-0:4500-8ss8 sot 6R.dle hie alae Alea 1,716 2,402 

MRI aos elk bie aunTath etenee ds.ce te Reniemaween 1,840,250 1,299,390 
qd) Included in longleaf pine. 
WASHINGTON. 
(The figures cover the cut of 923 mills in 1906 and 
Lumber, thousand 
feet B. 

KIND OF WOOD— 1906. 1905. 
PN OD 5.0 o assess: ah inn eis eae ina Glee eee 3,405,510 3,125,325 
RIND Ua ons 5 nn: c acne a bine & ie ee loleeieecerecais 265,820 217,074 
OO ER ee ee rar ere ern . 243,493 179,864 
Ne Nomina acevana rel acalncpn ela late tm einige wate eiaierer eae 236,648 252,174 
NI tetas eae sre Ste rar tat Siu ah ct arclaie arpret ere rev ea ela ve 0,002 4,773 
OO EE Fae rT rn art ee tn ae 31,249 23,385 
I MD orcad Ho ce ctisecs consee sone cicres 23,115 32,664 
de al ara ec ahh aS Sirah Wicks es Oe wai bak wR »ld y 
IOS Peete eee tre eee ern rer 1,085 1,887 

| eee Ie ee ae a eee 4,305,053 3,917,166 
(1) Includes yellow fir, red fir, Douglas spruce, red spruce and Oregon pine. 


(The figures cover the cut of 835 mills in 1906 
Lumber, thousand 



















(2) Includes California white pine and western yellow pine. 


OREGON. 





and 





Lath, thousands. 
1906. 905. 
23,757 29,813 

29 23 

me 6 sanhedeiaee 

- ie 
532 12 
ake wove 
100 98 
“""200 chaeaae 
"""56 aioe 
535 9,35 
25,820 39,318 


225 mills in 1905.) 
Lath, thousands. 
1906 205. 
27, 009 19,271 

> = Se raveusva 
ore 
— 8 <reree 
1,205 665 

3 
1 8 theres ‘ 
40 10 
earns 60 
— 8 ‘eewesk 

29,040 20,009 

466 mills in 1905.) 
Lath, thousands. 
1906. 1905. 
89,640 36,824 

ae — sasairerae 
5,651 649 

* "951 pinta 

1,250 6,031 





96, 911 


43,504 


355 mills in 1905.) 





Lath, thousands. 
1906. 1905. 
80,668 60,074 
1,084 1) 
"854 
82,603 61,280 
557 mills in 1905.) 





= ingles, thousands. 
906. 05. 


22 035 49,820 
0 eee 
ice re 
3,794 487 
eer 

— 8 =—s ae 
14,878 36,200 
24,000 Ruaaietta 
2,000 14,13¢ 
69,257 100,6 16 


Shingles, thousands. 
1906 905. 





3,585 3,239 
"85 ae 
59 49 
33,775 7,060 
re 
wee 2€|€|!~OCS 302 
37,884 10,650 


1905. 





302,135 


Shingles, thousands. 








1906. 1905. 
41,092 37,628 
761 (1) 

wrens 
oases | 25 
69,943 113,557 








Lath, ee 3 — thousands, 
1906. 190: 1906. 1905. 
404,063 498, 647 Mcegus:  *sdeutesioce 
19,57: 9,999 40,125 8,310 
14,311 17,735 15,027 16,180 
i eee 7,231, "331 10,417,506 

a. wéeesee sine 20,200 
————— 25 47,468 
5,200 S258 8 8=— ss Sas 250 
ae - Ree =—lReRt 060€|€|€|U ER 
1,000 a: 86s = carmen 
479,187 559,813 7,286,508 10,509,914 


Lath, thousands. 
6. 905 


(The figures cover the cut of 557 mills in 1906 and 319 mills in 1905.) 
Lumber, thousand 
feet B. 

KIND OF WOOoD— 1906. 1905 
MINI RP UN iy. a aa yey ere) ani s,a malersietacmlnlaisWeawecleara 1,347,467 1,076,695 
WPOOUEEE DURA) (2) ioioccccicciesicccedscassawecseicee 131,46 84,955 
EEE AEE REE Ene enn ce eres 78,652 57,208 
MN aca ntic cataiesctarhia' india ee aioe po kso. CAIs Dee oust 20,481 25,428 
Nha ios avelue erbiilene aaskre en ear he are 9,847 3,884 
SRI Rae SNe err etrer aera ery ert ete 3,766 3,610 
I So oa) as 6a arses ase e ihre canaioie «wut! ecoip Wweeen 3,409 3,083 
I eo iinsa: wigshcorar Sk 8 BRE WARREN SiS ee ee 2,841 1,075 
Se ar en re tet were err ee aye 6,971 6,672 

RPE ERT PO tr an aE er ee ere ae eT 1,604,894 1,262,610 


(4) Includes yellow fir, 


red fir, 


(2) Includes California white pine and western yellow pine. 


KIND OF WoOoD— 


Sugar pine 
Douglas fir 
White fir.. 
COGAF 22+ 
All other.. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Douglas spruce, red spruce, and Oregon pine. 


190 1905. 
143,895 80,527 
8945 5.116 
2°729 548 
1. —_— # 4we~eseas 
ate ok 30,265 
156,973 116,456 


(The figures cover the cut of 269 mills in 1906 and 175 mills in 1905.) 


Lumber, 7% ousand 


fee 
1906 1905. 
OS ere rerr errr re ere eee 659,678 411,689 
eT eee eee ee 47,249 363,932 
PO ee ere ee eee ee ee Te 130,231 120,002 
EEE RST TERA O TT oe 127,149 100,816 
rae cankighatore aseciin cere bue way ondnajeieienemnbratcaiatelare 67,769 51,630 
ian i eaves exautdhs ane unsye a aie aoe ene eee 12,489 8,78: 
a faire rama Peace och ie Oe a sade hei enb sa 4ir,u leat rele 3,994 4,756 
AF a ee eee Yee ee 1,348,559 iy 1,061, 608 


Totals 


(1) Includes yellow fir, red fir, Douglas spruce, red spruce, and Oregon pine. 
(2) Includes California white pine and western yellow pine. 


Shingles, thousands. 
1906. 1905. 


a 
95,291 135,277 
"200 ingens 
eee "4,184 
98,234 139,461 








i thousands. Shingles, thousands. 
06. 1905. 1906. 1905 
re et 0t«éte wim ww 819,770 483,887 
4,734 10,680 2,494 872 
i eee 2,834 
1,422 Ga 8 «hee ae 
ee 86a keene 
ima i seed 9,231 j 
Suc 33,545 cepted 7,498 
13,403 49,398 834,329 547,863 




















ds. 
39 


49 
160 











1,606 
7,498 


7,863 
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Hickory made a good showing in Arkansas last 
year, the outturn reported having been 23,364,000 feet. 
The elm product last year amounted to 11,532,000 
feet; walnut, 4,905,000. Tupelo gum is credited with 
3,306,000 feet. 

Arkansas mills turned out 96,911,000 feet of lath 
in 1906, of which 89,640,000 feet was shortleaf pine. 
Other woods converted into lath were red gum, white 
oak, red oak and cypress. 

The mills reported by the census produced in 1906 
shingles to the amount of 226,563,000, against 302,135,- 
000 from a less number of mills in 1905. Of the total 
35,700,000 were of longleaf pine and 192,418,000 of 
cypress. Yellow poplar is credited with 12,000 only. 

The census reports for North Carolina cover 1,210 
mills in 1906 and 671 in 1905. 

The total number of feet of lumber produced last 
year was 1,222,974,000; in 1905, 1,080,602,000. 

Of the total in 1906 North Carolina pine was in 
evidence to the amount of 899,042,000 feet, while 
837,366,000 was reported in 1905. Yellow poplar stood 
second, with 58,080,000 feet last year and 48,122,000 
feet the year previous. Red oak came next, with 
55,974,000 feet in 1906 and 41,411,000 feet in 1905. 


There was 51,288,000 feet of white oak last year. 
White pine was turned out to the amount of 39,637,- 
000 feet last year; chestnut, 34,707,000; hemlock, 28,- 
727,000, and cypress, 21,710,000. 

Red gum, which figures so largely in the Mississippi 
valley states, drops toward the bottom of the list in 
North Carolina, the product last year having been 
8,598,000 feet, which is closely followed by tupelo 
gum, with 7,454,00u feet. Ash and cedar are among 
the minor woods in North Carolina, judging from 
the census reports. 

Most of the lath in North Carolina is pine. White 
oak lath comes next in amount. 

The amount of shingles reported in 1906 was 69,- 
257,000 and in 1905 100,646,000. Of the whole 22,735,- 
000 were North Carolina pine last year and 49,820,000 
the preceding year. Cypress shingles were turned 
out to the amount of 14,878,000 in 1906 and 36,200,- 
000 in 1905. 

Of the total 527,240,000 feet was North Carolina 
pine, and 466,478,000 feet of the same wood in 1905. 

South Carolina, for an old cotton state, makes a 
sizeable exhibit of its lumber resources in the census 
reports. The figures cover 296 mills in 1906 and 205 


mills in 1905. The total lumber output of these mills 
in 1906 was 566,923,000 feet, that of 1905 having been 
466,478,000 feet. 

Cypress comes next in magnitude of production, the 
outturn in 1906 having been 21,368,000 feet, and that 
of 1905 26,216,000 feet. 

Red gum is next in order of production, with 
6,912,000 in 1906 and 4,887,000 in 1905. Yellow poplar 
stands fifth in the list, the outturn having been 2,972,- 
000 feet in 1906 and 3,379,000 in 1905. Red oak is 
sixth in order, there having been turned out last year 
2,126,000 feet. Ash, tupelo gum, white oak and cot- 
tonwood are produced in quantities sufficient to make 
a considerable showing in statistics. 

South Carolina mills reported by the census in 1906 
turned out lath to the amount of 20,543,000 pieces 
and 24,395,000 pieces in 1905. The greater output 
was of North Carolina pine. Cypress came next. 

The total output of shingles by the mills reported 
was 16,123,000 in 1906 and 100,645,000 in 1905—a dif- 
ference in reports that is not explained in the census. 
The greater share of the shingles reported were of 
North Carolina pine, cypress coming next in percent- 
age of product. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST. 


ON the authority of Hal C. Bangs, of Moran, Mayer 
& Meyer, general counsel for the shippers in the uni- 
form bill of lading controversy, it is stated that the so 
called uniform bill of lading published in official classi- 
fication No. 30 and intended to take effect August 1 
will not be enforced by the carriers, they having agreed, 
in view of the adoption of a new form, not to utilize the 
one published in the new classification. 


WHEN Jupiter Pluvius takes a hand in running things 
other would-be managers may stand aside. This gen- 
tleman of ancient lineage has been doing things to the 
weather, few of which have been in accordance with 
the wishes of those who think themselves able to direct 
mundane affairs. The aforesaid J. Pluvius is alleged to 
have seuttled the reservoir, flooding the country along 
the Ohio river and its tributaries, drowning out the 
southwest and bringing about conditions which are detri- 
mental to the interests of mill and woods workers. He 
also has done a great deal which was prejudicial to the 
interests of farmers. 


ACCORDING to somewhat uncertain authority, Jacob 
Laufer, of Columbus, Ohio, has invented an artificial 
wood which will stand the impact of steel capped bullets. 
Mention is made of this merely to forewarn lumbermen 
who have been furnishing pine and other softwoods to 
the government for the protection of its battleships and 
cruisers that a decrease in the use of softwoods for 
armor plate may reasonably be expected. This new arti- 
ficial wood is composed of a little bit of everything, 
such as leaves, corn fodder, Connecticut nutmegs, spa- 
ghetti, boarding house hash and other equally durable 
material. 


INADEQUATE terminal facilities at Jacksonville, 
Fla., are causing lumbermen a great deal of discomfort 


and loss of time and money. It seems the Florida Rail- 
road Commission decided that the consignees must re- 
move lumber from cars as soon as they arrive at port. 
In consequence it is said 150 carloads of lumber have 
been dumped ‘‘any old place’’ near the Jacksonville 
terminals, and that it will entail a great deal of expense 
to collect and load it aboard vessels. 


IN THE event a lumber trust did exist and have its 
being in this country it would have a most awtu!ly hard 
row to hoe this year. Every week, according to infor- 
mation furnished the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, fifty to 
100 new companies are incorporated and if the trust had 
to buy out, placate or come to an understanding with the 
200 or 500 men interested in these new companies it 
would have so much trouble on its hands that it 
wouldn’t mind being investigated in the least. 


ABOUT this time last year everyone was trying to 
account for the unusually high prices of pitch pine tim- 
ber. Now all are endeavoring to figure out why the mar- 
ket is so dull and sluggish. In the first instance there 
was a demand abroad that scarcely could be satisfied; 
now stoeks are said to have accumulated and the result 
is 2 recession in value. Simple, isn’t it? 


Official Classification No. 30, issued by the Official 
Classification Committee, advances the minimum ear- 
load weight of forest products from 30,000 pounds to 
34,000 pounds. ‘The items specifically named are: 
Cigar hoxes, in bundles or boxes, ereosoted lumber, lum- 
her, in boards or pieces: loose, in bundles, crates or 
boxes. This is an increase in the minimum weight of 
4,000 pounds. This change was announced in a recent 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and is confirmed 
by an advance copy of Official Classification No. 30. 


THE uniform bill of lading which has been agreed 
upon by earriers and shippers has not come out for pub- 
lication. Upon being asked whether the form pub- 
lished in official classification No. 30 which will go 
into effect August 1, 1907, would be utilized, Hal C. 
Bangs, of Moran, Mayer & Meyer, who has charge of 
the matter in the absence of Mr. Mayer, stated that 
the railroad companies have agreed not to enforce this 
form. The new form, it is expected, will be published 
on or before July 15 and Mr. tangs stated that the 
new bill of lading would be almost totally different 
from the form published in the official classification and 
would impose much more responsibility upon the car- 
riers. When asked how long it would be liable to take 
to get the opinion of the commission in the initial 
carriers’ liability litigation, Mr. Bangs said: ‘‘Some 
of the railroads have asked for time in which to file 
briefs in support of their attack upon the constitution- 
ality of the law and this time was granted. It is im- 
possible to say just how soon the commission will ren 
der its decision, although recently it has been very 
prompt in these matters. The order of the commission 
if it shall be favorable to the shippers will be prima 
facie evidence in any proceedings that may be had in 
the United States courts, and should the railroads re- 
fuse to obey the commission’s order it may be necessary 
to take a test case to the United States Supreme 
Court.’’ It is the opinion of those who heard the argu- 
ments before the commission that the shippers, through 
Mr. Mayer, presented a very convincing case and they 
are confident of securing a satisfactory order from the 
commission, 





PROTEST AGAINST PERPENDICULAR ADVANCE. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 19.—The Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association has registered a protest against 
the contemplated raise in pine freight rates west of 
the Mississippi river. A resolution was adopted yester- 
day afternoon, but not unanimously, protesting against 
any further raise in the western freight rates, and this 
resolution was forthwith dispatched, with a committee 
from the lumbermen, to the Southwestern Freight Com- 
mittee, which was awaiting the report. 

For some time the air has been charged with rumors 
of an advance in yellow pine west of the Mississippi, 
but the rumors were unsupported by evidence until one 
of the roads tipped it off to the Jumbermen. The latter 
got busy at once. It developed that the railroads were 
talking strongly of adopting a 4-cent advance on all 
pine shipped west of the Mississippi. 

The contention was set forth that the cost of operat- 
ing railroads has greatly increased; also that the roads 
are so greatly harassed by adverse state legislation as 
materially to cut down the earnings, and that there- 
fore a raise in pine freight rates is just and reasonable. 

A number of lumbermen met informally at the Mer- 
cantile Club on Monday afternoon and adopted a reso- 
lution which, be it strictly understood, was merely meant 
to be an informal expression of the lumbermen present 
passed for the purpose of getting the matter before the 
association on the following day. It follows: 


3elieving that our railroads should secure adequate rev- 
enue to enable them to give high class service and yield a 
fair return for capital invested, and recognizing the greatly 
enhanced cost of operation, the undersigned lumber opera- 


tors of St. Louis desire herewith to record their cheerful 
acceptance of reasonable advances in freight charges on our 
product, insisting, however, at all times on the mainte- 
nance of fair differentials in competing territory. The rec- 
ord of the struggle to maintain a market for yellow pine 
in all territory where Pacific coast products compete fully 
convinces that the common interests of railroads and lum- 
bermen demand the retention of at least the present differ 
entials in such territory. 


GRAYSON-MCLEOD LUMBER CO. DIxIg£ LUMBER Co. 
Union Saw MILL Co. COLONIAL LUMBER & TIMBER 
F’rost-TriGG LUMBER Co. Co. 
LOUIS WERNER SAW MILL Co. GRAHAM LUMBER Co. 
A. J. NEIMEYER LUMBER CoO. BENNETT LUMBER Co. 
SAGINAW LUMBER Co. B. H. PoLLock. 
MONARCH LUMBER Co. FREEMAN-SMITH LUMBER Co. 
MALVERN LUMBER Co. ANTRIM LUMBER Co. 
Tuesday afternoon a meeting of the association was 
held at the Mercantile Club to discuss the matter more 
fully. J. A. Freeman, of the Freeman & Smith Lum- 
ber Company, read the resolution adopted the day be- 
fore and explained that the signers felt that there was 
much truth in the poverty ery of the railroads. He 
cited different acts of detrimental state legislation which 
had tended to cut down the earnings of the railroads 
and told how the operating expenses of the roads had 
been increased. Mr. Freeman said he felt that the lum- 
bermen had shared full measure in the general pros- 
perity of the country, and he was inclined to give the 
railroads credit for helping the lumbermen in time of 
need. Mr. Freeman laid considerable stress upon the sen- 
timental side of the question and felt that the associa- 
tion should adopt the resolution. 
This opened up a discussion which continued for sev- 
eral hours. Meantime word came from the Fullerton 


building that the Southwestern Freight Committee was 
in session and would be glad to hear from the lumber- 
men with regard to the proposed advance in pine rates. 
S. H. Fullerton, president of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company, vigorously opposed the resolution pre- 
sented by Mr. Freeman and argued long and earnestly 
in favor of a resolution of protest against any increase 
in yellow pine rates. C. D. Johnson, of the Frost 
Trigg interests, was in favor of granting the railroads 
any reasonable increase in rates that might be asked, 
and the pros and cons of the case were fully discussed. 

In the end a resolution was adopted by a majority 
voice protesting against any advance in western pine 
rates on the ground that the rate is already high enough 
in proportion to the rates on other commodities. This 
resolution was presented forthwith to the freight men. 

Railroad men are chary about discussing the matter. 
They will not admit that the western rates are going to 
be raised, but do say that there is talk of doing so. Gen 
eral Freight Agent Peabody, of the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern, stated to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN that the lines operating west of the Mississippi 
have spoken of a flat 4-cent raise on yellow pine. That 
is as far as he would commit himself. It was stated 
that the railroads had decided upon a rate of 25 cents 
at Kansas City and 27 cents at Omaha. The roads are 
putting up a poor mouth in justification of this pro- 
pesed advance in spite of the fact that their earning 
statements still show that they are able to worry along 
in spite of increased operating expenses, 2-cent fares 
ete. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET PRESENT IN VERSE THE CHARM OF A PATH IN FOREST LAND. 


THE PATH. 
It winds its way along the shaded hill, 
Disdaining distance, seeking only ease. 
It turns aside to linger by a rill, 
It climbs a slope to rest beneath the trees 
Or breathe the perfume of a summer’ breeze. 


Here time is nothing, haste a thing unknown— 
The hot, straight highway for the craze of speed; 

The path is made for them who walk alone, 
Whose God is Nature, and the woods their creed, 
To follow blindly where the path may lead. 


No stern surveyor made it thus and so, 

Nor north nor south nor east nor west it tends. 
It dips to kiss the poo! where lilies grow, 

It rises joyously where ivy bends 

And meets in fond embraces with its friends. 


Through brooding branches and embroidered leaves 
The sunshine filters in a golden rain, 
Transforms the tufted weeds to shining sheaves, 
The tangled grass to waving harvest grain, 
The marshy muskeg to a purple plain. 


This is a path of velvet from the loom 
Of droning summer. Never human hand 





Wove such a pattern, bright with rese abloom 
Along its border. Never workman planned 
This brilliant carpet flung across the land. 


Great princes leave their castles, kings their thrones, 
And unattended walk these sylvan aisles. 

They pause to muse beside this heap of stones 
More beautiful than all the granite piles 
Reared with slow labor on their ample miles. 


Sweet, solemn splendor of the silent wood, 
More dear you are than all the haunts of men; 
For never mortal in your presence stood 
And listened to the whisper of the glen 
But songs forgotten sang to him again. 


Perhaps it is his mother’s voice he hears, 
The faint re-echo of her cradle croon 

That sends him groping down the ended years 
To find again some long-discarded boon, 
To find again some long-departed June. 


Then, by the magic of the shade and sun, 
Of tree and rose and brook and verdant sod, 

This world shall seem to be that other one 
Where feet walk never, yet where souls have trod— 
And he shall hold communion with his God. 





CURRENT TALES OF THE TRADE, TOLD OF LUMBER AND LUMBERMEN. 


Join H. Kirby Unexpectedly Elevated to Office—Unusual Finds in Southern Logs—Lucky Lumberman Little. 


Fraternal Honors and Floral Art. 

At the fifth annual convention of the Texas State 
Association of the Benevolent Protective Order of 
Kliks at Beaumont, Tex., convened June 10, John H. 
Kirby, of Houston, unexpectedly to himself, was 
elected president of the association. There was no 
opposition to his candidacy or election, 

In acknowledgment of the honor so generously and 
unanimously bestowed upon him Mr. Kirby made a 
spirited speech. He stated that the election was a 
complete surprise to him, and he regretted only that 
he could spend only one day at the convention, as he 
was compelled to return to Houston that night. He 
had no previous intimation that he was to be electeu 
president or he would have made arrangements to 
attend the sessions throughout. He requested C. E. 
Ship, of Beaumont, the retiring president, to continue 
to preside at the convention until its close. 

Mr. Kirby’s election to the chiefship of one of the 
more highly esteemed and honorable benevolent orders 
in Texas was highly satisfactory to the membership, 
and his numerous friends throughout the southwest 
are showering upon him many heartfelt congratula- 
tions. The honor is peculiarly gratifying to Mr. Kirby 
because it was conferred spontaneously and without 
opposition or competition from any quarter. 

A pleasant feature of the Elks’ parade at Beau- 
mont was the awarding of a prize for the finest and 
most beautifully decorated equipage in the proces- 
sion. This prize was won by Mrs. Sam Park, wife of 
the inimitable Sam Park, who, as everybody knows, 
is president of the Industrial Lumber Company, tne 
ruler of a sylvan empire and the builder of a city in 
Louisiana, 

Mrs. Park’s splendid turnout consisted of a beau- 
tiful pair of dapple brown horses, especial pets of Mr. 
and Mrs. Park. They were purchased in Kentucky 





and are of thoroughbred stock. The carriage, a vic- 
toria, was lavishly decorated with chrysanthemums. 
The decorative scheme was in lavender and_ white. 
The coachman and two footmen were correspondingly 
arrayed in special uniform. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in pre- 
senting the accompanying picture of Mrs. Park’s 
equipage, but regrets that the photograph is inade- 
quate for the display of the color and action that 
were the most charming features of the scene. 





Ignorance of Some Raftsmen. 


Old time Cumberland river lumbermen declare that 
many raftsmen who bring logs to port from the 
upper river country are so ignorant that they hardly 
know who is president of the United States. Said a 
well known riverman recently: 


One of these fellows asked me recently who was vice 
president of the United States. I told him that our icy 
triend Fairbanks had the honor. He wanted to know if he 
was the same Fairbanks that made the lard and scales. 
“What,” says I, “don’t you know a diplomat from a hog 
killer? Do you think they would have a lard maker to do 
the vice presidential stunts in the White House?’ ‘The 
fellow looked at me with eyes like a couple of vacant lots 
and swore he didn’t know the difference. As for reading 
newspapers, some of those log choppers don’t know which 
way to turn a newspaper. They simply don’t know that 
George Washington has at last crossed the Delaware. 

Just to show you how far behind the times they are, one 
fellow asked me if I could find Bob Taylor, the present 
governor of Tennessee. When I said that Taylor ain't gov- 
ernor, that fellow wanted to argue with me. I said that 
Bob Taylor is now a United States senator, and the fellow 
wanted to know where senators contracted the most of 
their business. I told him at Washington. “Washington 
ain’t more than a few miles from Nashville, be it?’ he 
asked. I told him if he would like to walk up there after 
dinner, to just hit the road, and he wanted to know which 
road to take. Yes, sir, some of those raftsmen don’t know 
that Noah's ark wasa't built in Nashville. 





UNIQUE AND BEAUTIFUL TURNOUT OF A TEXAS LUMBER LADY. 


Civil War Relic in a Sawlog. 

Continued evidences of battles fought in days gone 
by are found throughout the south. The other 
day near Charlotte, Tenn., a black oak log at the 
Bush-Henderson Lumber Company’s plant was found 
to contain a large minie ball. The log was being 
sawed when the ball was discovered. The ball is 
thought to have been fired when a troop of Confed- 
erate cavalry was pursued through Charlotte and the 
timber lands near that town. 





Grindstone in a Tree. 

An unusual find was made by a logger while cutting 
timber a few miles from Greenfield, Tenn., the other 
day. A large poplar tree had been cut down and was 
being sawed into lengths for hauling when the saw 
struck some hard substance. All the teeth were 
knocked off the saw as a result of the persistent efforts 
to cut through what was supposed to be a knot. With 
axes the tree was cut open and what appeared to be a 
rock was found firmly imbedded in the wood. The 
rock was cut out and proved to be an old-fashioned, 
rough grindstone. It was about fifteen inches in 
circumference and had a small square hole in the 
center for the axle. The stone was near the bottom 
of the tree as it had fallen, only two or three inches 
from the bark, although no evidence of it could be 
seen from the outside. It is said that a settler located 
on the property where this tree was cut in 1844. It is 
believed that when he moved away he put the grind- 
stone in the hollow of ‘the tree for safe keeping and 
that the tree gradually grew over and filled the hollow. 





A Poplar Monster Afloat. 

One of the largest saw logs ever taken from the 
famous forests of the Big Sandy valley came down 
on the recent freshet. It is the property of John Bent- 
Jey and George Pelcher, of Pikeville, who are owners 
of a large number of logs in the river coming from the 
Pond river section. The monster log is poplar, con- 
taining more than 450 cubic feet. It required twenty- 
six yoke of oxen to put the log in the stream. The log 
wiil be taken to Jamestown and placed on exhibition. 





Lucky Little. 

An amusing incident was noted in the digging of a 
well for water in the yard of W. S. Little, an Alle- 
gheny lumber dealer, who, after sinking his well 107 
feet struck a pocket of natural gas and has sufficient to 
suply his home and that of his neighbors for an in- 
definite time. Mr. Little’s friends say that he is one 
of those fellows who just can’t help being lucky under 
any conditions. 





Last of Indiana Walnut. 

Walnut trees are rapidly disappearing from Indiana 
and E. L. Aukerman, a well known timber buyer, pre- 
diets there will be but little walnut lumber ‘left in 
Indiana within five years. 

A few days ago Mr. Aukerman bought the last walnut 
trees in Wabash county, in the northern part of the 
state. There were thirty trees in the lot, from the 
George and Elmer Bowman farm. It is said there is 
now not a walnut tree in that county over twelve inches 
in diameter. 
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EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Advertising for Retailers—Harmonizing Hardwood Rules—Refund for West of River Shipments—Defining a Carload. 


Best Retail Advertising. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., June 12.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Will you kindly advise us, as far as possible for you 
to do so, the names of the firms who, in your opinion, are 
the best advertisers and business getters of the retail men, 
and their methods. We want to study this field. While we 
are the heaviest advertisers in Knoxville, still we do not 
want to be behind when it comes to new ideas. 

CHAVANNES LUMBER COMPANY. 

j Among the best retail advertisers and business get- 
ters, Dr. Ott, of Jefferson City, Mo., should have a 
prominent place. It is not possible to give a long list 
of names of those who are foremost among retail ad- 
vertisers. 

Now that the question has been raised the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN believes it would be a good idea and prove 
of value were the retail lumbermen to send in those 
advertisements which have produced results. If you 
have a ‘‘puller,’’? swap it with some one else who also 
has evolved an idea which brought returns. An adver- 
tisement or an advertising design of any sort is avail- 
able for use in one locality for a short time only. It 
could be used many times were the trade alive to the 
opportunity for profitable exchange along this line.— 
EDITOR. | 





Who Is Entitled to Rebate? 

HUNTINGTON, IND., June 17.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Referring to the 2-cent overcharge in freight rates 
to Ohio river points, in cases where the manufacturer or 
shipper sold the lumber delivered on a certain date, who is 
entitled to the rebate, the shipper or the receiver? 

JOHN KENOWER & SONS. 

[The shipper. Retail lumbermen buying on delivered 
bases agree to pay so much for the lumber f. o. b. cars 
their station. Should rates advance they would not feel 
called upon to pay the increase. The application of 
this statement is obvious. 

If the manufacturer added to the delivered price a 
sufficient sum to cover the freight, and the retail dealer 
by the same means passed the burden on to his cus- 
tomers, it would seem that the man who actually bought, 
paid for and used the lumber is the one who should have 
the refund. This would be an impossible adjustment. 
In the first place neither the manufacturer, the whole- 
sale dealer or the retailer would go to the trouble and 
expense of collecting this 2-cent overcharge merely for 
the pleasure of passing it on to someone else.—EbpiTor. | 





Discrepancies in Hardwood Rules. 


BLAKELY, GA., June 11.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
On looking over the revised rules for poplar and hardwcods, 
as published in your issue of June 8, some discrepancies may 
be noted: 

Under ash, plain sawed oak etc. no minimum limit is 
given for widths. Is it understood that pieces 8 inches 
wide and 8 feet long; pieces 7 inches wide and 9 feet long, 
and pieces 6 inches wide and 10 feet long must be clear? 

Under poplar, firsts and seconds, bright sap is a defect: 
but what is the equivalent of a standard defect expressed 
in sap? 

(A) Pieces 8 inches wide, 16 feet long, admit 3 inches 
bright sap and one standard defect. 

(B) Pieces 9 inches wide, 16 feet long, admit 3 inches 
bright sap and one standard defect. 

Pieces 10 inches wide, 16 feet long, admit 3 inches bright 
sap and one standard defect. 

Above dimensions admit two standard defects if without 
sap, from which it may be inferred a standard defect ex 
pressed in sap is 3 inches, but this equivalent is not used 
in wider stock. It would materially simplif the rules, 
make an excellent grade and be easy of application. 

What is the grade of the foNowing dimensions in poplar, 
under the rules: 

Ten inches wide, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 feet long, with one, 
two or three inches of bright sap; or, if without sap, hay- 
ing one standard defect? 

Is stock of above dimensions, with sap or defect, as stated, 
not as desirable as that shown in A and B? 

J. P. BUCKWALTER. 





[The correspondent should bear in mind that the rules 
committee of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion has not yet placed an interpretation upon the 
changes adopted at the Atlantic City meeting. The 
rules as finally edited and published by the association 
may clear up all the points to which exception is taken. 

By reference plain oak inspection rules are made the 
same as ash, basswood, beech and maple and others 
named. The rules very specifically state that any board 
to be entitled to enter the grade of firsts in ash, birch, 
beech, basswood, butternut, cherry, soft elm, maple, 
sycamore and plain oak must be free from all defects, 
unless showing twelve fect or more of surface measure. 
Inasmuch as the sizes mentioned do not contain twelve 
feet of surface measure they of necessity must be 
clear. 

Relative to poplar firsts and seconds, the rule stipu- 
lates the amount of bright sap admissible and also the 
number of standard defects. No provision is made for 
permitting a greater percentage of sap in the absence 
of the standard defects, presumably for the reason that 
a grade of saps has been provided. No reason can be 
advanced as to why three inches of bright sap was not 
made the equivalent of one standard defect in wide 
stock. It is possible that this idea did not oceur to 
those who made up the rules, or it may have been con- 
sidered and for some good reason not adopted. 

The size of poplar containing the defects stated would 
come under the classification of seconds. A great deal 
would depend upon the purpose for which the lumber 
was desired as to whether or not the wide, short stock 
would be as desirable as the long, narrow stock desig- 
nated as A and B. For some purposes it would be 
worth more; for others it would be of less value. The 
idea has been to give additional value to wide pieces of 
lumber. Under the old rules a board, say 10 inches 








wide, 12 feet long, containing 10 feet, surface measure, 
would not permit it to have as many or as serious de- 
fects as a piece 8 inches wide and 16 feet long contain- 
ing a little less surface measurement. The rules as 
changed are not perfect, but they are thought to be a 
step in the right direction.—EDIToR. } 





What Constitutes a Carload of Lumber? 


KANSAS City, Mo., June 17._-Editor AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN: ‘The question has arisen with us in the case of con 
tract, calling tor delivery of a certain number of cars annu 
ally of box lumber, as to what constitutes the fulfillment of 
the contract; in other words, as to what constitutes th» 
car. The contract specifies no maximum or minimum weight 
and no maximum or minimum number of feet. All of the 
cars shipped by us have contained over 30,000 pounds and 
some of them much more, but not all cars have been loaced 
to the roof. As you are aware, box cars nowadays vary 
greatly in size from thirty feet to fifty feet in length, with 
corresponding variations in width and hight. It seems to us 
that under the conditions above stated the contract has been 
filled when we have shipped the requisite number of cars, 
each car containing at least the railroad minimum of 30,000 
pounds. It occurs to me that your legal department has po; 
sibly had this question up and could furnish us with infor 
mation, for which we would be greatly obliged. 

CHAPMAN & DEWEY LUMBER COMPANY. 








[A earload cf lumber, as the term is employed and 
understeod by the lumber trade of this country, has no 
definite meaning. The load ordinarily represents what 
the car will hold, or what the shipper elects to put in, 
provided of course that the minimum weight is ob- 
served or the car loaded to its visual capacity. At one 
time a earload of lumber was understood to mean, in 
transactions between lumbermen of this country and 
England, 12,000 or 15,000 feet, but owing to the en- 
largement of the cars even this interpretation of what 
constitutes a carload largely has been lost. 

Owing to the variation in the size of box cars used in 
carrying lumber it is not possible to establish any rule 
as to how much lumber is required to make up a ear- 
load. Aceording to a buyer’s views a carload means the 
largest available ear loaded to the limit of its capacity 
when the market breaks and the smallest possible car 
loosely filled with lumber when the current lumber 
prices are higher than those when the order was taken. 

Where a contract calls for a certain number of cars 
the prescribed number of cars should be furnished. 
This view is based on the presumption that the cars 
loaded out represent the ordinary run of ears as sup- 
plied, both large and small being furnished. If the 
average weight of the car is only 30,000 pounds it 
would not seem as though the shipper had supplied as 
much lumber as should lave been furnished. The re- 
ports of the Yellow Pine Clearing House show the 
average car to contain between 16,000 and 17,000 feet 
of lumber. When a lumber shipper receives an order 
for a carload of lumber and ships one, whether the car 
contains 15,000 or 39,000 feet, the order is considered 
to have been filled. If this rule is applicable on one ear 
it is equally so on any nuinber of cars.—EDITOR. | 





Status of 2-Cent Refund West of the Mississippi. 

LOUISIANA, Mo., June 15.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We would be obliged if you would kindly interpret the recent 
decision of the supreme court in relation to the overcharge 
in freight rates. 

What we want to know is whether or not we are entitled 
to rebate on shipments originating on the west side of the 
river and destined to points on the east. 

LA Cross—E LUMBER COMPANY. 

jit is impossible to see wherein the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the 2-cent advance cases has any direct 
bearing or effect on the rates from manufacturing points 
west of the Mississippi river to Ohio river crossings. The 
complaint of the Central Yellow Pine Association neces- 
sarily was very specific, the allegation being that the 
‘*rates on lumber in carloads from points in lumber pro- 
ducing territories east of the Mississippi river in Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi and part of Alabama served by the de- 
fendant roads, to Ohio river points, applying both on 
shipments locally to such Ohio river points and on ship- 
ments destined beyond,’’ were unwarranted and unrea- 
sonable. This charge, after due investigation, was ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission and its 
findings were aflirmed by the courts. So far no question 
ever has been raised in regard to the reasonableness of 
rates on yellow pine originating west of the Mississippi 
river. In view of this fact it would not seem that the 
outcome of the Central Yellow Pine Association or the 
H. H. Tifft complaints will provide a means whereby 
shippers west of the river may bring suits to recover the 
excess freight paid on lumber since the advanced rates 
were put into effect. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has power and authority to inquire into the rea- 
sonableness of any rate and the Supreme Court has held 
that ‘‘the statute gives prima facie effect to the findings 
of the commission.’’ Inasmuch as the higher rates, 
which have been the only published rates, have been col- 
lected presumably without protest on the part of those 
who paid them it is difficult to see how anyone shipping 
on these rates can substantiate a claim for refund with- 
out the reasonableness of the rates having first been 
determined. 

It will be understood, of course, that the rates east 
and west of the Mississippi river were advanced at the 
same time, to the same extent and under circumstances 
exactly the same. If the rates east of the Mississippi 
river are discriminatory, unjust and illegal it naturally 
follows that the increase west of the river would be simi- 
larly regarded by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The opinion of the commission, however, did not touch 


upon the character of the west of the river rates, save 
as affected by the so called ‘‘tap line’’ divisions. The 
finding of the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
respect to the rates east of the river is fully understood 
by all shippers and has been affirmed successively by each 
court of jurisdiction up to and including the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Probably it is safe to 
assume that were complaint to be made against the 
rates from west of the river points of production to the 
gateways between the north and the south the increased 
charges would be held illegal. This question has not 
been raised up to the present time and there appears 
to be no foundation upon which to predicate a claim 
or a suit against the railroads for refund of that which 
their right to collect never has been questioned. = 
EDITOR. | 





Allowance for Stakes and Wire on Shipments. 


Cuicaco, June 11 Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Re 
ferring to your favor of May 20, also your issue of May 25, 
in which you answered our inguiry of the 17th ult., regard 
ing allowance for stakes and wire on shipments of chestnut 
poles. We quote letter from the claim agent of the Chicag» 
& North-Western railway: 

“I have your favor of May 29 in which you quote ‘Eli 
torial Discussions with Correspondents of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN,’ in their issue of May 25. 

“I beg to advise you, however, that the allowance of 500 
pounds for stakes and standards is only made in the case of 
lumber being shipped and is under no circumstances allowel 
with posts, piling, cross ties etc. 

“I have investigated the overcharge feature and find 
there is none and I must, therefore, respectfully decline your 
claim.” 

You answered our inquiry in this matter and it occurred 
to us you might be interested in knowing the position they 
take. KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY COMPANY. 

[The information given was based on the opinion of 
W. W. Ross, counsel for the lumbermen in the car stake 

™ 

complaint matter. The rules of the railroads specify 
‘‘lumber.’’ Logs are especially exempted. There is 
nothing whatever in the rules of the railroad com 
panies which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has examined 
which would prohibit the allowance of 500 pounds to 
cover the weight of stakes used when telephone poles 
are shipped.—EDpITor. | 

~ 

Earmarks of a Plot. 

GRAND ISLAND, NEeEB., June 18.—Editor AMERICAN LUM 
BERMAN: I am equally surprised with you to learn of such 
conduct on the part of retail lumbermen. Much as I am 
around and among them over the state of Nebraska this 
article and clipping referred to is the first intimation of 
any such scheme or plot of that kind I have any knowledge 
of aimed at mail order houses. ‘Therefore, I am confident 
the conspiracy alluded to by this mail order house is very 
greatly exaggerated if not wholly imaginary. It occurs to 
me more like a scheme on their part to get part pay out 
of their catalogs, thus securing more sure returns from 
those they send out. J. H. YUND 








Cheap Literature. 


Liperty, Mo., June 17.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
In your issue of June 15 I notice a wail from the great 
catalog house charging the retail lumber association with 
being guilty of a contemptible plot and violating the laws 
of the land in securing and destroying their valuable cata 
logs. 

Now, I question the correctness of this charge for the 
reason that I have never seen but one Montgomery Ward 
catalog and that was in the hands of a lumberman I am 
sure he did not destroy it, for the reason that I think it 
was the only literature he had, as he never subscribed for 
a trade paper or any other paper that I know of and I 
believe he has that catalog yet He told me that his wife 
saw this great free catalog advertised in a magazine at one 
of the neighbors’ and as it cost nothing they thought they 
might as well have one, even if he was a lumberman 

Now, if the catalog houses don't want the retail lumber 
men to have their free catalogs. why do they advertise 
them as free? And why should they discriminate against 
the retail lumbermen getting them free? 

We give away carpenters’ aprons down here and we do 
not ask whether the applicant is a carpenter, farmer or a 
blacksmith. They are free and we simply hand them out 
when they are asked for. 

I would judge from the “holler” that this catalog house i 
putting up that someone has been doing things to them 

It seems to me that the American idea should be American 
products for Americans, and always purchased as close 
to home as possible, and I believe this sentiment prevails 
among the lumber fraternity, and their records for far 
dealing and honorable business methods will stand the 
searchlight of investigation as favorably as most catalog 
houses. JAMES COSTELL» 





Playing the Baby Act. 

DARLINGTON, WIS., June 18 Editor AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN: In your last issue we find a copy of Montgomery 
Ward's letter to the public We willingly admit that we 
belong to that wicked, immoral. to be despised lumber trust 
being a charter member of the Wisconsin organization. Ou 
being both deaf and blind is the only reason we can think 
of for not having found out before the enormity of the 
offense we are guilty of by being a member. t looks to a 
man up a tree that Teddy should drop suits against the 
Standard Oil and anthracite coal trusts and rout out root 
and branch this dishonest association. We were not aware 
of the value of these catalogs. Within the last year tons of 
them have been shipped to all stations along our railroad 





So plentiful have they been that rumor has it many per 
sons ahve used them for kindling We regret very much 
the fact that we have never yet seen one of them We 


would send in our little 25 cents and get one but for the 
fact that we dislike to send something for nothing, if we 
know it. We would be glad to help Montgomery Ward & Co 
down these scoundrels on the following conditions: That 
they contribute to our library, to our schools, to our desti 
tute people, to our roads, to our churches; that they send a 
representative to sit up with and watch our sick, attend 
funerals of our friends and extend sympathy to the be 
reaved. We would also insist that they take e pota 
toes and all country produce in exchange for the goods 
If these things are refused we shall be obliged to advise 
our customers to stand by their friends at home who are 
willing to do all of these things mentioned. For ourselves 
we then shall continue to hold our membership with the 
thousands who are supposed to be reputable business men 
Gentlemen, you are playing the baby act. If you were not 
hurt you would not squeal. Let us hear from you again. 
A Eari & Co. 
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RIGHTS OF PURCHASERS OF LAND ENTERED WITH M’ENERY SCRIP. 


Appeal of Plaintiffs Under Recent Adverse Decision—Status of the Suit as Reviewed by the Louisiana Supreme Court. , 


NEW ORLEANS, La., June 17.—The McEnery serip suit 
in which J. W. Frellsen & Co. figured as plaintiff and 
A. W. Crandell, register of the state land office, as 
defendant has been appealed to the Louisiana supreme 
court by the plaintiff, who claims through his attorneys 
that there is an error in the decision of Judge Brunot 
prejudicial to the interests of the plaintiff. A suspen- 
sive and de volulive appeal is prayed, the bonds being 
Judge H. F. Bru- 


not’s decision, which was noted in these columns last 


fixed at $500 and $200 respectively. 


week, is in full as follows: 

The plaintiffs represent that on March 28, 1905, they made 
formal application to the register of the state land office 
to enter the sundry tracts of land described in their petition, 
and on the same day made a legal tender of the price of 
these lands to the register of the land oflice, state auditor 
and state treasurer. That their application and tender was 
refused by the register of the land office because the lands 
applied for had been theretofore entered or patented to oth- 
ers; that their tender was declined by the auditor and treas- 
urer because of the action of the register of the land o‘tive 
thereon ; that the lands applied for were not recovered to the 
state by John McKEnery, but belonged to the state under and 
by virtue of the acts of Congress of 1848 and 1850 and by 
the recorded approved lists of 1849; that the lands applied 
for were entered with what is known as McEnery scrip or 
that these cert.fi 
cates and the patents purchased with them both show upon 
their face that they were issued under Act 23 of 1880; that 
under Act 23 of 1880 these patents and certificates are null 
and void ab initio because the last clause of article 2 of the 
contract of March 20, 1880, which the then governor of the 
state entered into with John McEnery, was ultra vires of the 
governor; that this contract did not convey to the register 
of the state land oflice any authority to issue to John Me 
Enery certificates locatable upon lands the title to whica was 
already vested in the state; that the governor was without 
authority to authorize the issuance of or to sign patents to 
any entryman who had located land with McEnery scrip or 
that these certificates and patents did not segre 
gate the land they purported to convey from the public d>- 
main; tiiat plaintiffs are the first applicants for the lands 
described in their petition since the issuance of the McEnevy 
certificates and the patents purchased therewith; and as 
first applicants they have acquired a vested right to purchase 
said lands; that acts 85 and 86 of 1906 are unconstitu 
tional, null and void because they 4 


certificates, by assignees of John McEnery ; 


certificates ; 


violate articles 31, 52, 
18, 50 and 166 of the state constitution of 1898 and artic.e 
1, section 10, of the constitution of the United States; a:d 
that the register, auditor and treasurer will carry out the 
provisions of acts 85 and 86 of 1906 to the irreparable in- 
jury of petitioners unless they are restrained by injunction. 
The prayer is for citation of the three officers desiznated ; 
for injunction restraining them, or either of them, from 
carrying out any of the provisions of acts 85 and 86 of 1906 
and for judgment decreeing the unconstitutionality of these 
acts and perpetuating the injunction. 
Defendants’ Answer. 


The defendants, for answer to this petition, admit all the 
essential averments of the petition except the alleged un- 
constitutionality of acts 85 and 86 of 1906. This averment 
they deny. 

Bowman-Hicks Lumber Company, Lutcher et al., Mrs. M. 
A. Gueydan et al. and Vermilion Development Company in- 
tervene. The averments of the petitions of intervention give 
the pleadings a wide range. 

Plaintiffs except to the several interventions upon the 
ground that the court is without jurisdiction to pass on the 
issues raised by intervenors, other than the constitutiona‘ity 
vel non of acts 85 and 86 of 1906. 

Two of the defendants, the register of the state land office 
and the state auditor, except to plaintiffs’ petition on the 
ground that the allegations thereof disclose no right of ac 
tion and no cause of action. The case is now before the 
court on this exception. 

The purpose of the plaintiffs in this suit is to have Acts 
85 and 86 of 1906 declared to be unconstitutional and to 
have the register of the state land office, the state auditor 
and the state treasurer perpetually enjoined from carrying 
out any of the provisions of either of those acts. Plaintiffs 
rights in the premises are based solely upon their application 
and tender to enter and purchase made on March 28, 1905. 
The only question, therefore, before the court at this time 
is: Did plaintiffs’ application and tender create in their 
favor any vested interest in or any inceptive or inchoate 
right to purchase the lands applied for? 

In the case of Gill Smith and Oliver Wallace vs. A. W. 
Crandell et al., recently decided by the supreme court of 
this state, the plaintiffs sought to annul patents issued in 
1881 to lands located with McEnery scrip. The defendants 
excepted to the petition upon the same grounds now urged 
by the defendants in this case. The exception was sustained 
and on appeal the judgment was affirmed. Mr. Justice Land 
was the organ of the court and the opinion, quoted in full, 
is as follows, viz.: 

“The petition herein represented that on or about May 4, 
1906, the plaintiffs made a formal application to the register 
of the state land office and tendered the legal price, fees, 
commissions ete. for the entry of sundry tracts of land, ag 
gregating 10,896.24 acres; that said application was rejected 
for the reasons that said lands had been entered or pur- 
ported to have been entered; that said entries were null and 
void ab initio because made under Act 23 of 1880, with what 
is known as ‘McEnery’s land scrip,’ which was located upon 


the lands of the state of Louisiana belonging to said state 
at the time of the issuance of said land scrip, and the 
register was without authority, and the governor at that 
time, namely, 1881, was without authority to sign patents 


or to have the same issued to any entryman who had 
located with said land script; that the lands described 
were not entered by .John McEnery with the scrip de- 


scribed; were not entered by John McEnery with the scrip 
described ; were not entered by John McEnery with the scrip 
issued to him, but were entered by other parties who had 
possibly purchased the scrip from him; that the said lands 
have been transferred to various parties, defendants, some 
of whom have never taken or had any actual possession of 
the said lands; that said entries are totally null and void 
and the land should revert to the state of Louisiana, and 
that petitioners, being the first legal applicants, should have 
a preference right to enter said lands when so reverted by 
paying therefor the price fixed by the laws of the state etc. 


Exception Is Sustained. 


“The plaintiff prayed for citation to the numerous defend- 
ants and that the entries of the lands above described made 
at various times in the year 1881 be set aside; that the 
patents be revoked and that the land be declared to belong 
to the state of Louisiana, and further that there be judg- 
ment decreeing that your petitioners, having made the first 
application for said land, be allowed to enter the same in 
accordance with their application legally made, and that the 
register of the land oflice be required to accept said applica- 
tion and the state treasurer be required to receive the money 
tendered for the purchase thereof. The defendants excepted 
to the petition on the ground that the allegations thereof 
disclosed no right of action and no cause of action. 

“This exception was sustained and plaintiYys 
pealed from the judgment. 

“The petition discloses that the plaintiffs are seeking to 
annul entries and patents issued in the year 1881, on the 
sole ground that what is known as the McEnery land scrip 
was illegally located on the lands described in the petition 
and that the plaintiffs’ 
judgment is based on 
May, 1906. 

“In the case of in re Emblem, Petitioner, 161 U. S. 56, 
the court held that even if an act of Congress authorizing 
the issue of a patent was unconstitutional the patent con- 
veys the legal title to the patentee, and can not be revoked 
or set aside except upon judicial proceedings instituted in 
behalf of the United States. In that case there was a coa- 
test as to the right of preémption of public land, and one of 
the claimants contended that the act of Congress was void, 
and that the patents therefore should be disregarded as a 
nullity. This case was reaflirmed in Emblem ys. Lincoln 
Land Company, 184 U. 8. 664; and both decisions announced 
the well settled rule that the jurisdiction of the land de- 
partment ceased with the issue of the patent. 

“In the case at bar the plaintiffs had no equity in the 
lands in question when the patents issued in 1881, and ac- 
quired no interest therein by their applications of May, 1906, 
to the register of the state land office, who was without 
jurisdiction in the premises because the land had been segre- 
gated from the public domain. ‘The question of the validity 
of land patents is one between the state and the patentees 
or their assigns. Plaintiffs had no inchoate rights of any 
kind in or to the lands granted at the date of the issuance 


have ap- 


right to raise such and to recover 
their application to enter, made in 


of the patents. Plaintiffs, therefore, have no standing to 
question the validity of the patents on the ground of alleged 
improper or illegal location of the scrip issued to John Mc- 
Enery. It seems to be conclusively settled that an entry 
of public land, valid upon its face, segregates the tract of 
land from the mass of public domain and precludes the ac- 
quisition of inceptive rights thereto, as long as the original 
entry remains uncanceled. In such a case the second entry- 
man does not acquire any right in the land or preference to 
entry, though the first entry may be relinquished or ascer- 
tained to be invalid by reason of facts debars the record of 
entry. McMichael vs. Murphy, 197, U. S. 304. A fortiorari 
the issuance of a patent, valid on its face, precludes the ac- 
quisition of inchoate rights to the same land by a subse- 
quent entry or offer to enter. 

“In this connection it may be noted that the legislature 
by act 85 of 1906 has granted to all owners and assignees of 
patents which were paid for by certificates of warrants for 
scrip not legally receivable for such purpose the right to 
perfect and validate their title on certain terms and condi- 
tions. The state has thus recognized the present holders of 
such patents have an equity which entitles them to special 
consideration. 

“We do not consider it necessary to pass upon the ques- 
tion of the validity of patents granted upon warrants known 
as McEnery scrip located upon lands owned by the state not 
actually recovered by John McEnery under his contract. 
Suflice it to say that plaintiffs are without standing to main- 
tain an action to annul such patents. Judgment affirmed.” 

No Equity in Lands. 


It seems from the opinion quoted that Smith and Wallace 
attacked the validity of McEnery scrip and certificates and 
the purchase of patents therewith upon the theory that en- 
tries, locations and patents made with McEnery scrip or cer- 
tificates did not segregate the land thus entered or patented 
from the public domain and, therefore, plaintiffs acquired a 
vested interest or inceptive right to purchase those lands by 
reason of their application and tender of May 4, 1906; and. 
with that interest, the right to sue and recover judgment. 
Except as to the phraseology, those pleadings are duplicated 
in this suit and are made the basis of plaintiffs’ attack upon 
acts 85 and 86 of 1906, and of their prayer for injunction. 

In the case at bar plaintiffs had no equity in the lands de- 
scribed in their petition when the alleged illegal certificates 
and patents were issued; and, in the lights of the decision 
quoted they acquired no interest in those lands and no right 
to purchase them by their application and tender of March 
28, 1905. Being without interest and having no right or 
privilege that will be violated or impaired by the execution 
of the alleged unconstitutional acts, they have no standing 
in court to defeat the policy of the state toward the ho!ders 
of equities in lands entered or patented with McEnery cer- 
tificates. 

The court has carefully considered all of the authorities 
cited by counsel, but, in view of the recent decision of our 
supreme court herein quoted, it is 


unnecessary to review 
them further than to say that in “Pennoyer vs. McCon- 
naughy,” 140 U. S. 1, upon which plaintiffs rely, the court 
finds that the point actually decided in that ease was: 


whether a suit brought against certain officers of the state 
of Oregon was a suit against the state. For these reasons 
the exception of no cause of action is maintained and the 
writ of injunction issued herein is recalled. Plaintiffs to pay 
cost. 





CONDITIONS OF THE COAL TRADE FOR A WEEK. 


The present tendencies of the bituminous 
market are rather downward. The heaviness is super- 
induced by a gathering of larger stocks of unsold coal 
at various distributing points and by the consequent 
necessity of marketing it at a sacrifice in order to avoid 
the penalties for car detention which are imposed by the 
carriers. It has been thus at Chicago during the last 
few days. Prices had previously been low, taking as 
standard the actual cost of production plus a modest 
margin of profit—about as low in fact as the coal could 
be sold for and give any financial returns at all to the 
producing companies—but more recently some transac- 
tions have occurred at levels piainly below cost of pro- 
duction; in other words, sacrifice sales due to overpro- 
duction. These prices, perhaps, do not represent the 
market but are merely job lots to be picked up by the 
stray purchaser who gets in the way of an offer. Thus 
Carterville lump is still quoted at about $1.35, mines, 
for shipment from mines, but odd lots of demurrage 
coal have sold in the Chicago market at $1 or less, 
mines. The fluctuations of screenings make a very in- 
teresting and usually accurate gage of the domestic 
market, for when the prepared sizes are moving freely 
there is an abundance of screenings, with weakness of 
quotation. 

But sereenings have been firm during the last few 
days. The fact is that the country buying of coal 
shows little vigor. The merchant continues to give orders 
for future shipment, say in July or August, with some 
freedom, but when the salesman urges immediate deliv- 
ery the dealer becomes earnestly if not explosively nega- 
tive. Very evidently the storing of coal has not become 
« popular idol, pursued by the masses of mankind. 

Reverting to the palsying effect of track accumulations 
upon the market, it is observable that eastern coals are 
now relatively in worse shape than the western products, 
thus reversing conditions that had prevailed for many 
weeks. It is almost impossible to gage the demand for 


western 


eastern coals in the west two or three weeks in advance 
and consequently the tonnage for sale is apt to be either 
too scant or too great. The shippers had been very 
cautious all spring, but so vigorous was the demand, on 
account of the low temperatures, that the shipments 
seem to have acquired a permanently larger volume 
than usual for this time of year, the fuel going directly 
into consumption. However, the end of that abnormal 
buying has come. A touch of summer wrought the 
transformation. There was no demand for the arriving 
and accumulating cars and hence the dumping process 
again came into vogue. As in previous affairs of this 
sort, the coals that dipped the lowest into the abyss 
were those that were not quite up to what is recog- 
nized as standard and accordingly the slowest coal to 
move. 

Large producers of Hocking have been maintaining 
circular quotations of $1.50, mines, but some Pittsburg 
No. 8 and some Hocking from the smaller operations have 
have sold at quite a gap under that quotation, the prices 
being irregular. So too has smokeless been on the ragged 
edge of uncertainty, with an occasional tumble into the 
nether regions. The weakness has arisen mainly in the 
mine run grade, the circular of which is $1.30, mines. 
Some alleged smokeless has sold 25 cents off circular, 
due to the necessities of individual holders, while at the 
same time standard grades held strictly to par. 

The anthracite trade has been appreciably affected 
by the litigation started in the Philadelphia courts 
against the alleged combination of the producing com- 
panies. Notwithstanding the probability that the liti- 
gation, if adverse to the coal companies, will be pushed 
for fina] determination to the highest courts, all of which 
will consume much time, this check to buying may be 
only temporary, to wear itself out after the first shock 
of publicity is past. Up to last week the production 
of anthracite had been uncommonly large for the season 
of year. 
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INTERESTING NEWS MISCELLANY OF A WEEK. 


Shippers After Refund of Freights—Ocean Rafting from Nova Scotia—Michigan Legislation - Yankees 
at Work Over the Northern Boundary. 


GETTING AFTER THE TWO-CENT OVERCHARGE. 

NEW ORLEANS, LaA., June 17.—Suits to enforce the 
recovery of the 2-cent overcharge on lumber freights, 
under the rulings of the United States Supreme Court, 
are being prepared for filing in the federal courts here, 
Messrs. T. Marshall Miller, of New Orleans, and Green 
& Green, of Jackson, Miss., handling those for members 
of the Central Yellow Pine Association and other lum- 
bermen who have expressed their desire to come in. 
Several other attorneys, it is understood, are also get- 
ting similar claims in shape to press to collection, while 
a Mississippi lumber concern, it is reported, is sending 
out circulars with a view to getting other lumbermen 
to place their claims with its attorney. Press dis- 
patches to the local newspapers state that a meeting 
of railroad people was held at Nashville several days 
ago to consider these claims and to reach an understand- 
ing regarding them, but it is not known what decision 
the railroads have reached in the matter. Meanwhile 
the clerical forces of a large number of lumber com- 
panies are working overtime in the preparation of these 
claims. 





LOG RAFTING REVIVED ON THE ATLANTIC. 

3ROOKLYN, N. Y., June 14.—Warnings have been sent 
cut all along the north Atlantic coast to mariners to 
keep a lookout for a large log raft. This is the first 
time since 1891 that a log raft has been towed to 
Brooklyn. The oceangoing towboat Underwriter left 
Port Greeville, N. S., on Sunday, June 2, with the large 
raft in tow, and trom the latest reports was coming 
down the coast at the rate of a mile an hour. A 750- 
foot hawser of 4-inch double spliced manila hemp, as 
well as two 750-foot steel cables, was used to connect 
the great raft to the towboat. 

The raft upon its arrival will be broken up in the 
Sound, in all probability off Northport, and taken 
in sections to Brooklyn, also by means of tows. The 
high freight rates of the present day have made the 
owners feel confident that they can bring the raft to 
Brooklyn at considerable less expense than if it had 
been shipped by steam or sailing vessels. 

The last raft to be sent here was brought down by 
James D. Leary & Son, of this city, but the expense 
was so great that it has not been attempted since. 





LUMBER TRUST A MYTH. 

John B. Ransom, president of the Nashville Lum 
bermen’s Association, declares that present prices are 
a result of natural causes. 

In an interview recently granted to a reporter of 
the Nashville American John B. Ransom, president of 
the Nashville Lumbermen’s Association and well in- 
formed on the lumber situation in general, expressed 
his views concerning the intimation recently made 
that there was a lumber trust in that city. He denied 
the existence of a combination of lumbermen for the 
purpose of controlling prices and stated that the 
price of lumber was fixed by the inexorable law of 
supply and demand in all markets and that the dif 
ficulty in getting lumber and timber is now so great 
and the demand for them so heavy that the existence 
of a combine for the purpose of raising or controlling 
prices was out of the question. 

Mr. Ransom asserted that the lumber crop was of a 
peculiar nature as compared with the grain and other 
crops which renew themselves annually and that no 
comparison could be drawn in this respect; that when 
lumber is cut it is gone forever and it takes many 
years to produce another growth. White pine was 
mentioned as an example of the advance in prices. 
Twenty-five years ago it could be bought for $20 a 
thousand; now the same goods cost $100 a thousand. 
This he declared was owing to the cutting away o1 
the white pine forests of the northwest and not to 
any trust or combination of lumbermen. This also 
applies in some degree to hardwood, yellow pine of 
the south and other lumber; lumber is not higher, he 
affirmed, than other commodities, as compared with 
the prices of a few years ago. In the last five years 
farm products and labor, wheat and cotton have ad- 
vaneed as much or more than lumber. 

In reference to the influence of the price of lum- 
ber on building, Mr. Ransom said it should be borne 
in mind that not more than 25 percent of the total 
cost of any house is in the lumber. Of course this 
would not apply to the finishings of the house, the 
larger part of which is in the shop work or labor. 





WEST VIRGINIA SUPREME COURT DECISION. 

WHEELING, W. VA., June 17.—A decision that is of 
particular interest to lumbermen throughout this state 
was handed down by the state supreme court, which has 
been in session here for two weeks. The point decided 
was that a railway company or a timber company has 
not the right to condemn private property for right of 
way of a connecting branch to a railroad where the 
company owns a tract of timber within a few miles of 
the main line of the road. At the last session of the 
state legislature an act was passed granting the right 
to companies to take the property for their own use to 








lay a railway branch by condemnation proceedings, to 
reach their timber property lying within ten or twelve 
miles of the railroad. To test the law in the case suit 
was brought in Randolph county by Hench et al. against 
Prit et al. The court, in handing down its decision, re- 
versed a decision given by it a short time ago and dis- 
missed the case. The opinion rendered is as follows: 

First, that under the constitution private property can not 
be taken for private use either with or without compensa 
tion. 

Second, that the question of what is a public use is al 
ways one of law. Deference will be paid to legislative judg 
ment as expressed in enactments providing for an appro- 
priation of property but it will not be conclusive. 

Third, section 69 A and its subdivisions, chapter 54, code 
1899, in so far as it attempts to confer the right and power 
of eminent domain upon owner or owners, lessee or lessees 
of timber or timber lands, quarries etc., to be exercised by 
them in procuring rights of way for the private benefit an1 
not for public use, is unconstitutional, null and void. 





RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE IN MICHIGAN. 


Detroir, Micu., June 18.—The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S agitation for reciprocal demurrage legislation is 
likely to bear fruit in Michigan. Local agitation started 
after the LUMBERMAN had initiated and fostered the 
movement, with the result that the railway commission 
bill that has passed the senate contains the subjoined 
very stringent reciprocal demurrage clause: 

Section 8. Every railroad shall, when within its power 
so to do, and upon reasonable notice, furnish suitable cars 
to any and all persons who may apply the:efor, for the 
transportation of any and all kinds of freight in carload 
lots. Every common carrier shall have sufficient cars and 
motive power to meet all requirements for the transporta 
tion of passengers and property which may reasonably be 
anticipated. In case of insufficiency of cars at any time to 
meet all requirements, such cars as are available shall be 
distributed among the several applicants therefor, without 
discrimination between shippers, or between points of ship- 
ment, whether competitive or noncompetitive. 

Provided, Vreference may be given to shipments of live 
stock and perishable property. ‘The commission: shall have 
power to make and enforce and shall make and enforce 
reasonable regulations for the furnishing and distribution 
of freight cars to shippers and switching the same, and for 
the loading and unloading thereof, and for the weighing of 
the cars and the freight offered for shipment over any line 
of railroad, and shall fix a reasonable per diem demurrage 
to be paid for the detention of cars by shipper or consignee, 
and for the failure or delay of the railroad in the furnish- 
ing of such cars, and for the failure of the railroad to move 
the cars the number of miles a day as ordered by the com- 


mission. 

The biil containing this clause has not passed the 
house and is not favored by the administration because 
of its general tenor, but the friends of reciprocal de- 
murrage seem to be strong enough to insist on a string- 
ent clause being inserted in whatever legislation is 
finally agreed upon. 





TESTING A NEW DEMURRAGE LAW. 

TACOMA, WASH., June 13. One subject of more 
than ordinary interest to western Washington lumber 
manufacturers at his time is the workings of the recipro- 
cal demurrage law passed by the last state legislature. 
The new law went into efiect yesterday. Everett G. 
Griggs, president of the Pacifie Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, is not yet disposed to express 
any opinion on the subject and the same attitude is 
taken by numerous other Jumbermen here. Practically 
all of them coincide with President Griggs’ statement 
today to the following effect: 

Reciprocal demurrage has been so thoroughly discussed 
in theory that all that remains is to see how it will do in 
rractice 
Officials of the Northern Pacifie here say that to 
make the law practicable the state railway commission 
will have to establish a basis for distribution of ears 
to the miils. The railroad itself established a basis for 
listribution some time ago, fixed on the percentage of 
« mill’s output as compared to the output of the state. 





FIGHT REDUCED RATES. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 18.—Railroads of the state 
are preparing to muster their forees in a fight to the 
finish against the 2-cent fare bill passed by the last 
Indiana legislature, which recently became a law. While 
only a 2-cent fare is being collected within the borders 
of Indiana, a rate of 2% cents for interstate traffic is 
being charged. 

Some time ago Anna M. Boyle, of Louisville, Ky., 
brought suit against the state railroad commission; 
James Bingham, attorney general; J. W. Ewing, prose- 
cuting attorney for the third Indiana judicial district, 
and the Louisville, New Albany & Corydon Railroad 
Company, in which she sought to prove the law was un- 
constitutional. 

This complaint has now been dismissed in the federal 
court and a similar complaint filed by the railroad com- 
pany against the attorney general and prosecuting at- 
torney. It is alleged that the new law would deprive 
the railroad of its property without due process of law 
and in violation of the fourteenth amendment. It is 
also alleged that the legislature was not vested with 
the right to pass such a law. 

It is asked that the attorney general and prosecuting 
attorney be restrained from enforcing the law. In the 
old case Anna M. Boyle brought suit as a stockholder 
and bondholder in the road. 


WILL SUE EASTERN ROAD. 

MANCHESTER, N. H., June 13.—The lumbermen of 
New Hampshire represented by the New Hampshire 
Lumbermen’s Association expect shortly to begin suit 
against the Boston & Maine Railroad Company for the 
recovery of money alleged to have been paid that road 
in freightage on lumber which is claimed to have been 
in excess of the legal tariff. The first suit will be 
brought in the name of one of the members of the 
association who claims to have paid overcharges and 
will be carried through the courts for a final decision, 
and if this test case shall be decided in favor of the 
«claimant it is expected that a large number of similar 
suits will follow. 


AMERICAN MILLS IN CANADIAN TERRITORY. 

The interesting fact that Americans were the first 
to organize milling companies to build saw mills in 
the province of Quebec is brought out by Consul 
James H. Worman, of Three Rivers, who makes men- 
tion of this circumstance in his annual review of the 
trade and industries of his district. 

Consul Worman states that not only were Ameri- 
eans the first to organize milling companies and to 
introduce the saw mill industry in that section, but 
that their operations have continued to this day and 
that with three exceptions the lumber industry of 
Three Rivers may be said to be in the hands of 
Americans or controlled by American capital. Be- 
sides the mills in Three Rivers there are ten or more 
large mills along the north and south shores, many 
of which are controlled by American capital and ex- 
porting their products principally to the United 
States. 

An effort is now being made by the Canadians to 
secure government aid in introducing measures to 
force some American industries dependent on Canadian 
forest supplies to transplant to the Dominion. The 
farmers who have forests to cut, especially in Quebec 
and Ontario, oppose rigidly such legislation, as the 
lack of an outlet for the products of their forest 
land would mean the impoverishment of many owners 
who now depend on the American mills for the sale of 
their timber. 








MAHOGANY LUMBERING IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 

Notwithstanding the great amount of fine finishing 
woods received in this country from Central and South 
America there is little general knowledge of the methods 
employed in our neighboring Latin countries. One of 
the most important enterprises of this character is 
mahogany lumbering, which is centralized at Belize, a 
city of considerable size and the capital of Great 
Britain’s Central American possessions. When mahog 
any cutting was begun in Central America operations 
were confined almost entirely to timber on the river 
banks and the cost of getting out logs was reasonably 
low. This class of timber, however, 1s practically cut 


out and the operators are finding it necessary to carry 
on their work along different lines. 

Work in the forest is begun early in January, when 
the camps are organized at convenient points on river 
banks and temporary dwellings erected for housing the 
laborers. Roads and bridges are then built through 
the timber and the mos¢ difficult part of the work is 
the cutting away of the dense underbrush. When the 
necessary main roads have been constructed hunters 
are sent out through the forest to locate mahogany 
trees. The trees do not grow in clusters but are scat 
tered through the timber promiscuously and are fre 
quently hidden in the tropical foliage so completely that 
no one but an experienced tree hunter would. be able 
to identify them. The hunter, however, is able to dis 
tinguish the mahogany tree by its peculiar foliage and 
as he goes through the timber makes notes of directions 
and distances, his observations for this purpose usually 
being made from the top of a big tree, after which he 
cuts a trail to each and marks it, blazing the way as 
he yoes so that the axmen can follow him. Before the 
axmen can begin work on the tree it is necessary to 
build a seaffold so as to get above the spurs hich 
grow at the base, and this work together with the cut 
ting of the tree will keep two men busy for a day 
While this process is going on gangs of men are at work 
making roads to the main truckpass, as it is called, 
so that the log can be gotten out during the dry season. 
In June and July on all the larger rivers and in October 
and November on the others the floo ay d tli 
logs must be at the river bank in time for the higl 
water. 

Each man working in a mahogany camp is allotted 
a certain task. Work is begun at daybreak and each 
man continues until he has finished his share, the task 
usually being accomplished before noon. The workers 
are privileged to spend the rest of the day as they 
please, usually in fishing or hunting, collecting India 
rubber and sarsaparilla, or working up mahogany into 
boats and paddles, for which they find a ready market. 
Game is abundant and of many varieties and the rivers 
are full of fish and upon these two sources the mahogany 
hunters depend largely for their food supply. 
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ARGUMENTS FOR JUST TAXATION OF STANDING TIMBER. 


D. H. 


with large logging and saw mill interests on the Kenne- 


Darling, of Gardiner, Me., who is identified 


bee river, advocates a radical reform in the method of 
taxation of timber, urging that the logs only be taxed. 
In diseussing the subject he said: 


The state is not so rich in commercial enterprises that it 
can afford to lose any, let alone the chief enterprise of all 
its lumber. But it is in greater danger of losing it than 
the general public realizes and no one is as fully aware of 
this as the lumbermen themselves. 

It is true that present methods of cutting are far more 
careful and less wasteful than formerly, and that, in co- 
operation with the state forestry department, an effort is 
being made to extinguish fires while small enough to con 
trol. But however much lumbermen may desire it, and all 
enlightened ones do, no attempt is being made to provide 
for a future supply of timber, nor can be under present 
conditions. On the contrary, every piece of timber land 
under operation today is being cut at a rate three to five 
times faster than it condition which, unless 
changed, will produce a timber famine within the lifetime 
of men now in active business, 


grows, a 


The sole reason for this is that the present system of 
Under 
it a man must cut his timber whether it is ripe or not, other 
wise his taxes will eat it up. Wow long could a farmer 
stand it if he had to cut his hay when half grown and dig 
his potatoes when half ripe? That is precisely the condition 
of Maine timber land today, and a timber town is nothing 
but a timber farm and should be so considered, the fact 


wild land taxation is entirely and radically wrong. 


that the spruce crop requires 150 to 200 years to ripen 
being a difference in degree only. 

Our timber farms are now in the condition that Germany 
came to 100 years ago—demand increasing and the end of 
the supply in sight. The thrifty Germans saw the condition 
they would be in with their timber gone and changed both 
the tax laws and methods of cutting For twenty years 
the annual yield per acre remained stationary, but today 
it has reached the sum of $2.40 net an acre for every year 
and is increasing 

For the state of Maine this condition would mean in- 


stead of a net yield of $3,000,000 yearly with the end in 
sight a yearly yield of $21,600,000 in perpetuity. Certainly 
no Yankee will admit his intelligence to b2 below that of 
the average German, and what the German has done the 
Yankee can do and do as well. 

Under the present system taxes are levied on land valu 
ations, but the money to pay the tax must come from the 
crop. The timber farm while growing a crop but producing 
no income must pay from the proceeds of p:eceding crops 
while the one whose crop is ripe and being harvested pays 
from the present crop. This is just the point: land should 
not be taxed at all, but the timber after it is cut into logs. 
This would relieve the necessity for cutting half grown 
trees, allowing them to grow to maturity first, so insuring 
the future supply. 

The crop of logs is a definite value, easily obtained from 
seale bills on the different operations, while the va'ue of 
wild land is something on which no two timber land ex 
plorers ever agree. And here is a fact not generally known 
or appreciated. Wild land, the timber farm, is not the prop 
erty of its socalled ‘owner’ as is his house lot or his potato 
farm. On the latter he may place a sign warning tres- 
passers off and the law says that they must then stay off. 
ut his timber farm is open to any one from anywhere at 
all times and seasons and in this sense belongs to the publi 
and not to its owner at all. What, then, dces he own? 
For all useful and practical purposes, simply the timber 
growing there, and should he sell “his land” all of present 
value he conveys in timber. 

Now, how is it taxed? First, the state levies on the 
land. Next, the county levies and again on the Jand. He 
cuts the timber down into logs which then, according to 
present laws, become personal property, and on those the 
town levies. Unless he sells the logs, either as logs, lumter, 
or pulp, within a year, they are again taxed by his town, so 
paying double taxation without having yielded a cent of 
return. And this happens yearly with nearly every lumber 
man who owns logs. He has paid a tax on his land with 
timber standing, the same year a tax on his logs down, the 
next year a tax on his land empty, and a second tax on the 
same logs if he has them. When he has finally cut all 
timber fit to cut that land must stand unproluctive of 
income for at least twenty-five years, still paying taxes and 


always open to indifferent, dangerous uses by the public. 

And because that land now produces no income have the 
taxes been reduced? Here is an example: From a certain 
town every sawlog (ripe log) will have been cut by the end 
of next year, leaving nothing standing but half grown pulp 
logs. If it is not burned—a not unusual fate—ripe timber 
may again be cut in twenty-five years and not before. Have 
the taxes been reduced? ‘They have been doubled and, at 
compound interest, will amount, in twenty-five years, to 
over $46,000, over half the value of the stumpage cut. At 
the end of twenty-five years $46,000 will stand charged 
against the town if he holds it. 

3ut will he hold it? No! He will withdraw his capital 
by cutting every dollar's worth of timber standing. The 
state will buy, for taxes, land that will not pay one cent, 
that will not profitably employ one man one day for 150 
years; for not until then will another crop of timber grow, 
and the land is fit for nothing else. 

The lumber industry is not a philanthropy but a _ busi- 
ness—a matter of dollars and cents, in which are interested 
not alone the timber farmer but his employees; the people 
at large, the state itself. In its timber land and attendant 
industries are invested over $200,009,000 today. 

Do the people of this state want the money withdrawn 
from the state? Withdrawn it will be as surely as the 
present system of taxation continues. It is being with- 
drawn now in anticipation of increases in land taxation 
already beginning. 

A very little increase in taxes under present methods will 
bring about such a panic in this industry as neither this nor 
any other state has seen. Every one will try to cut all his 
timber at once, oversupplying the market to such a degree 
that values for all lumber products will come crashing down. 
This will go on till every stick of timber that will bving 
a dollar is gone, and with that an industry that has stood 
in the forefront of this state for 300 years. 

Change the law then before it is too late: tax logs and 
logs only. Levy but one tax, a state tax, and apportion 
it among the state, the county and the town, and levy 
that tax but once. No property should pay double taxation. 

The whole matter is too serious to remain the football 
of politics, but must be settled at once, and settled right, 
and then let alone. 





ETAIL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS IN THREE WESTERN CONSUMING STATES. 


Crops Everywhere Late—Acreage Sown Comparatively Light—Stocks Generally Adequate—Money Easy. 


Demand for Building Supplies Good. 


LANGpON, N. D., June 18.—-The call for building supplies 
is very fair as compared with that of the last five years. 
Conditions in general are favorable, and money can_ be 
obtained just as easily as at any time during the last few 
vears. We have not suffered from too much rain, but 
crops in general are late, probably two weeks. Planting 
was delayed for a similar length of time. The acreage cf 
wheat and corn planted this year will average 10 percent 
less than last year's. LANGDON LUMBER COMPANY. 


Difficulty in Getting Delivery on Western Orders. 


ENDERLIN, N. D., June 18.—The season has been cold and 
backward, snow holding on late. Planting has been delayed 
for three weeks and the growth of crops has consequently 
been retarded for that length of time. Wheat and corn 
were planted in about the same proportions as last year. 
The stocks now held by retailers will likely meet all de- 
mands. We have had some difficulty in getting building 
material delivered to us on western orders but have no 
trouble otherwise. There is a good demand for building 
supplies at this time, money is not hard to borrow and we 
regard the situation in general as favorable. 

CHAMBERLAIN-WALLACE COMPANY. 


Crop Conditions Very Favorable. 


Dickinson. N. D.. June 18.—Weather conditions have 
not affected the crop situation at this point. Planting was 
done at the usual time, and the acreage of crops p'anted 
was about a third more than that of previous years. The 
indications are favorable for a good crop of all cereals, and 
at’ the present time the growth is a normal one. Ro>tail 
men in all probability will have enough building material on 
hand to meet requirements. No difficulty has been expe- 
rienced by us in getting delivery on lumber. althcugh we 
have had some trouble with shingle orders. There is a good 
demand for building supplies, the outlook in general is 
favorable and the money market is easy. 

SouLe & BUTLER. 


Crops Looking Fine but Backward. 


Towner, N. D., June 19.—Crops will be two weeks late in 
this section; they are looking fine as to growth but there 
will be some delay in maturing. The acreage of wheat and 
corn is somewhat reduced as compared with last year’s and 
some flax is going in now. The season in general has been 
rather dry but we have good rains when needed. The build- 
ing stocks now held by retailers will meet all needs. We 
have had no trouble in getting our orders for building 
material delivered and there is but little doing now in the 
building supplies line. as we are waiting to see how crops 
will turn out. As to financial conditions, collections are 
always poor here at this time of the year, and that is the 
case now. Manon & ROBINSON. 


Retailers All Have Large Stocks on Hand. 


R0TTINEAU. N. D.. June 19.—The acreage on wheat this 
vear will be about the same as that of last year. Planting 
has been delayed about thirty days but wet weather has not 
prevailed as in other sections. Wheat and oats are from 
twenty to thirty days late in growth and we believe it is 
too early to make estimates about the crop production. All 
the retailers have large stocks on hand and the demand for 
building material is dull. We have had some troubl? in 
getting delivery of building supplies. In general the outlook 
is favorable except that there will be danger of damage by 
frost in the late summer. NELSON & THOMAS. 


Normal Yield of Wheat and Oats Expected. 


CENTRAL Criry. NerR., June 19.—The dry, cold weather in 
the early part of the season retarded the growth of wheat 
and oats here. We look for a verv short season. but think 
that crops will probably be normal in yield. Planting was 
done as early as usual and we were not hampered by wet 


weather. The stocks held by retail men are light on 
account of the delay in filling orders by the mills. failure 
to get orders of lumber and shingles has hurt us to some 
extent. ‘The situation in general is favorable: there is a 
fair demand for building supplies in the city but the country 
trade is light. The banks have plenty of money to loan 
to persons of good credit rating. S. D. AYREs. 


Wheat Acreage 20 Percent Less Than Last Year’s. 


Lispon, N. D., June 19.—All grain is in fair condition 
here, but crops will mature later than in other years on 
account of the backward season. The acreage of wheat is 
from 15 to 20 percent less than last year’s and wheat and 
oats are from two to three weeks behind in growth. Plant 
ing was delayed two or three weeks, as the season was very 
moist. Building supplies now held by retail men will be 
sufficient for all needs, and the call for building material 
now is good. Money stringency does not exist and tie 
general outlook is bright. FRANK A. SMITH. 


Crops Not Affected but Late. 


Rouia, N. D., June 19.—We do not think that crops were 
affected by unusual weather conditions, although the season 
was very dry and planting was retarded for a month. 
Wheat, oats and corn are three weeks late. The acreage 
on these crops is the same as last year’s. Retailers have 
enough material on hand for all needs, as there is but a 
small demand for building supplies now. We have not 
been troubled to any extent through failure to get orders 
delivered. Money is scarce and the outlook in general is 
not encouraging. W. L. MARCHLAND. 


Corn Acreage One-Half of Last Year’s. 


snitton, S. D.. June 18.—The late season has probably 
affected the grain production here 20 percent. The acreage 
of wheat is 90 percent of last year’s and that of corn but 
50 percent. Crops will be about three weeks late, planting 
being retarded for that period. The season has been exces- 
sively wet and operations have been delayed for this cause. 
Some shortage may be suffered by the retailers on shingles 
but their present stock will otherwise meet all present 


needs. The call for building material does not equal last 
year’s. We have experienced some trouble in getting deliv- 


ery on shingles and lumber and presume this condition is 
general. The money market is in good shape. 
QUANMAN Bros. 


Too Early to Make Estimates on Crop Production. 


EvurrKA, S. D., June 1!.—Tis> acreage of wheat and corn 
this year is 10 percent more than that of last year. All 
grain will be late, owing to weather conditions. May was 
very dry, but June has bee: fairly wet. Planting was 
not interrupted by weather conditions but grain will be 
late in maturing. It is too early yet to predict anything 
concerning the crop production. The backward spring has 
also influenced the retail lumber trade and the demand is 
slack. The state of the money market is fair. 

MITCHELL LUMBER COMPANY. 


Good Demand for Building Material. 


ALBION, NEB., June 19.—Wet weather has not interfered 
with the growth of crops at this point but we have been 
delayed about ten days by the coldness of the season. Plant 
ing was not retarded at all, and in fact there has beon no 
excessive moisture such as other districts have experienced. 
Wheat and corn were planted in about the same proportions 
as last year. Oats have been affected about 15 percent by 
the backward weather conditions, corn has not been delayed 
at all and wheat is about on a par. The building material 
now held by retail men will probably meet all needs. 3ut 
little trouble has been experienced in getting delivery on 
orders. The present state of the market with reference to 
building supplies is good and we can say as much of the 
general situation. Financial conditions are likewise good. 

ALBION ELEVATOR COMPANY. 


Retailers Overstocked on Account of Weather. 


Sturcis, 8. D., June 19.—Corn, wheat and oats are from 
three to four weeks late in growth on account of the 
backward season. The acreage of wheat and corn is 20 
percent over last year’s. Wet weather has been the rule 
and all planting has been held back three weeks. The same 
state of affairs has caused a surplus of stocks of building 
material to accumulate in retailers’ hands and the call for 
supplies is now only fair. We have kad no trouble in 
getting delivery on all building stuff ordered. The call for 
money is good here and rates vary from 8 to 10 percent. 

SturGis LUMBER & GRAIN COMPANY. 


Wheat Affected 50 Percent. 


ALMA, NEB., June 19.—Weather conditions have been 
normal here and the growth of crops has not been affected. 
Planting was done at the usual time and the acreage of 
crops is about the same as last year’s. The wheat crop 
will be late in maturing and estimates are to the effect 
that it will be affected 50 percent by backward weather 
conditions. Corn is growing at a normal rate and the 
crop will be the same as in other years. Some delay has 
been experienced in getting delivery on orders. The call 
for building material is now good, conditions in general are 
favorable and there is no stringency in the money market. 

ALMA LUMBER & COAL COMPANY. 


Crops Two Weeks Behind; Retail Stocks Heavy. 


HOLDREDGE, NEB., June 19.—Planting has not been de- 
layed here and weather conditions have not been unusually 
wet as in other districts. Wheat, oats and corn are two 
weeks late and the acreage on these crops will b> the same 
as last year’s. The backward season will not affect crops 
at this point. Retail men are carrying large stocks and the 
present state of the building market is very good. We 
have had no trouble in getting delivery on building supplies. 

CORNELL & TALBOT COMPANY. 


Acreage Normal; Building Trade Quiet. 


MINDEN, NEB., June 19.—With the exception of the last 
two weeks weather conditions have been normal here, as 
to moisture, but all crops are from ten to twenty days late 
and planting was retarded for that period. Wheat and corn 
were planted in the same proportions as last year—probably 
a little more corn. Weather conditions have had no appre- 
ciable effect on crop conditions. The building material now 
in retailers’ hands will meet all needs. The building trade 
is a little slack with us just now. but that is always the 
ease at this season of the year. The outlook in general is 
favorable. We have had a little trouble in getting deliveries 
on orders. No complaint can be made concerning money 
matters, as financial conditions are good. 

Cross & JOHNSTON. 





Crops Affected 20 Percent; Interest Rate Lowered. 


HASTINGS, NEB., June 18.—The season here was unusually 
dry and cold until the last two weeks, in which time we 
have had a great deal of rain, and crop conditions are 
much improved. Corn planting was done as early as usual, 
but owing to cold weather corn has not made much growth 
until the last few days, although it is doing well now. As 
to growth, wheat and oats are probably two weeks late. 
The acreage of wheat and corn is about the same this year 
as last year. Unfavorable weather conditions have affected 
wheat and oats 20 percent; corn. however, still has a 
chance to make a full crop. Retailers are probably over- 
stocked on material just now, as the buying demand has 
been but slight. No serious inconvenience has been felt 
through failure to get orders for building material deliy- 
ered. The present call for building supplies is fairly good 
and the general outlook is reasonably fair. Our banker 
recently offered to reduce our interest rate one point. 
Money is plentiful in this state. 

Bakr LUMBER COMPANY. 
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TESTIMONY IN THE PORTLAND GATEWAY COMPLAINT. 


Outlining the Extreme Need of Lumber Shippers—Concise Reviews of Lumber Situation Past, Present and 
Prospective—Contested Statements of Shipments—-Power of the Commission to Give Relief Asked 
For—Details of Rail Shipments for a Series of Years— Scope of the Inquiry. 


One of the most important and interesting hearings 
held by the Interstate Commerce Commission in some 
time, especially to the lumbermen of the middle and ex- 
treme west, has been the case under consideration in 
which the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Shingle Mills Bureau appear 
against the following railroads: Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern, Great Northern Terminal of Oregon, 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation, Oregon Short Line, 
Union Pacific, Oregon & California, Southern Pacific, 
Rio Grande Western, Denver & Rio Grande, Colorado 
Midland, Colorado & Southern, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, Missouri Pacific, Leavenworth, Kansas 
& Western, St. Joseph & Grand Island, Kansas & North- 
western. 

The lumber associations which are plaintiffs in the 
action are asking for a through rate from western Wash- 
ington east via Portland, this through rate to be in 
force over lines terminating at Portland. In line with 
the same request is one for a through joint rate, this 
rate not to exceed the present rate from Portland to 
Missouri river territory. The granting of this request 
carries with it also a free interchange by lines con- 
verging at Portland. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week takes up the 
story of the proceedings with the testimony of C. A. 
Doty, of the Doty Lumber & Shingle Company, South 
3end, Wash. Mr. Doty was until January 1, 1907, sec- 
retary of the Southwestern Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, an organization representing 
thirty mills, with an output of 200,000,000 to 300,000,000 
a year, the latter being the approximate capacity. These 
all are interior mills in southewestern Washington. Mr. 
Doty is also the selling agent for twelve mills. 

In his testimony Mr. Doty stated that the conditions 
at his own mill had been better since January, due to 
the fact that the Northern Pacific allowed stock to go 
to South Bend and thus get to tidewater. The shingle 
condition, however, is still serious. Mr. Doty stated 
also that he had orders six or eight months old from 
points in Kansas, Nebraska, Indian Territory and Mis- 
souri, which he was unable to fill because there was no 
equipment available in which to ship. 

There has always been difficulty during the last five 
or six years, but during the last two years the diffi- 
culty has been most acute. Even when equipment is 
available the handling of the cars is very unsatisfactory, 
lumber consigned to points east of Minnesota Transfer 
starting in November and not reaching destination until 
May. Since the embargo of May 1 was raised, however, 
destination has been reached in an average of thirty 
days. Continuing this subject Mr. Doty said: 

During the embargo some time during the months of Jan- 
uary or February we got a few cars and shipped via Port- 
land to points east to Kansas and Chicago; we were allowed 
at that time to make shipment in any equipment that could 
be routed home over the Northern Pacific roads, but to do 
so we were compelled to pay the local rate to Portland of 
11 cents. I do not know about other shippers, but we were 
only allowed to do this for about ten days’ time. After that 
we could not get the necessary equipment. After that it 
was suggested that we could send to Portland, there to 
unload and reload the lumber; but we found that this 
would not be profitable to do, as it would entail an expense, 
as I understand it, of from $20 to $40 a car. The North- 
ern Pacific cars were not in evidence. During this time 
shingles would have to be stacked up in sheds while we 
were waiting for opportunities to ship them out. If the 
roads had the cars at that time they had them where we 
could not get at them. 


In response to inquiry from Mr. Clements, Mr. Doty stated 
that he did not expect much relief would be the result of 
the new route unless the roads had sufficient cars, but he 
understood that there were times when the Northern Pacific 
had more cars than it had placed at the disposal of the 
lumber interests, and this would be at such times as wheat 
and other commodities were not moving to any great extent. 
He also stated that there has never been such a shortage 
over the Oregon Railroad & Navigation road. 

Speaking of embargoes he stated that the reason for 
some of them was that the roads allowed more cars to be 
loaded up than they could handte, and they found it n2ces- 
sary to get some of them moved before they could accept any 
more. 

Car Concessions by Railroads. 

Speaking of car concessions that have been mid» by cer- 
tain roads in efforts to send cars in order to secure more 
prompt shipments of railroad construction material, Mr. 
Doty stated that the North-Western road had not extended 
any concessions of that nature. The Chica'o & North- 
Western, in order to facilitate shipment of an order, sent 
empty cars in which to Joad it, but they were, as in a num- 
ber of other instances, diverted to other uses by the North- 
ern Pacific road. In order to obtain any assistance from the 
purchasing roads in the matter of cars, concessions had to 
be made in the price of construction material sold them. 
“We made a concession in the price of the order we filled for 
them in 1906,” he said, “on the understanding that they 
were to furnish the cars in which to effect shipment.” 

At the time he left home, Mr. Doty stated that they had six 
cars of stringers for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road 
that had been waiting shipment for several weeks. The 
agent for that road was making every effort to get cars for 








this material, even sending out a man from the main pur- 
chasing agent's office to see if anything could be done in 
the matter. He said: 

Another set of orders which we have had a great deal of 
trouble with is those for the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany; the demands of that company upon us have been 
much greater than we could get cars to ship in. Their 
orders are on contract, and the one on hand at the present 
time is for about seventy-five carloads of crossarms. We 
were willing to pay the local rate to Portland if we could 
have shipped that way. 

We receive orders from the north, from all parts of New 
England, and one in particular from New Britain, Conn., 
given in the spring of 1906 for material for the construction 
of a large building. This was cut on dimension, but the 
building contractor was subject to time limitation in com 
pleting his contract, and after he had waited all the possible 
time that he could he was compelled to cancel his order 
with us and place it elsewhere, and we, in turn, were com 
pelled to remanufacture that stuff in other ways in order 
to dispose of it at all. 

Little Satisfaction from Roads. 

Speaking of the future, Mr. Doty stated that this was a 
matter that they have been trying to forecast, and in doing 
so they have appealed to the officials of the Northern Pacifi: 
for information looking to that end. The result has been 
that the division superintendent states that they are getting 
as good a supply of cars now as can be expected at any 
time up to the completion of the North Bank road, but that 
even then their ability to handle lumber will not be in 
creased to the extent of a double track, and that no material 
relief can be looked for until further improvements to t*e 
road have been completed. 


Shipments to Salt Lake. 

Touching on shipments to Salt Lake City, he stated that 
the natural outlet from their mill would be by Silver Bow 
to Garrison and then over the Oregon Short Line, the rat» 
to Salt Lake City being 45 cents, the difference in the rate 
between lumber and shingles being more than 10 cents higher 
for the latter. Going that way the shipment would have 
to cross three mountain ranges, but that route has be:n 
closed so far as they have been ab!e to get equipment. He 
stated that the distance would be much less if they could 
ship by way of Portland. In fact, the distan e by way of 
Portland would not be more than one-third of what it woul! 
be by way of Silver Bow. 

The difference in rate would be about 6 cents, as he under 
stood it the rate from Portland is 40 cents. He stated that 
the distance from Doty, where their mill is located, to Port- 
land is about 190 miles. The cost of 40 cents does not take 
into consideration the cost of reskipment necessary at Port 
land. 

Mr. Doty stated that he understood one reason for con 
gestion was the raising of the lumber over the mountain 
ranges. He stated also that the only way into the markets 
of Utah, Nebraska and Idaho would be by way of Silver Bow 
But to go by Portland would be the most reasonable and 
most satisfactory route. Speaking of the effet up n the 
customers, he stated that it would be mainly in the diTer 
ence in cost of transportation and in their ability to get 
their supplies when they required them or in a more rea 
sonable time. They were not making efforts to ship into 
those markets, as they were closed against them under the 
present tariff arrangements, the supplies being secured from 
the Oregon markets, this, of course, referring to the points 
reached by the Oregon Railroad & Navigation line and not 
reached by the 40-cent rate. He had made occasional ship 
ments of fir timber to Salt Lake City. What they weu'd 
like to ship into that territory and what there would be 
demand for would be more housebuilding material. 


a 


Construction Material for Railroads. 

Asked as to his sales of construction material to the ra’! 
roads in 1906, Mr. Doty stated that they had been mace t> 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, to the Lake Shore and 
one other; a large amount of that material was shipped out 
via Billings and via the Oakes, Minn.; but they were de 
layed materially in making these shipments, and not all of 
their orders are yet delivered; in fact, some of the 1906 
orders are still undelivered. Some of these old orders have 
been cancelled, and in some instances they had been com 
pelled to remanufacture it into other material in order to 
dispose of it in filling other orders rather than have it 
become a total loss on their hands. Questioned particularly 
as to this remanufacturing, he stated that he should judze 
that they remanufactured close to 500,000 feet. The balance 
of it has gone out over the Northern Pacific road: only a 
very small amount of material went out over the Canadian 
Pacific road. 

Ile further stated, and in response to interr- gation, that 
he had shipped out 7,000,000 feet of construction material 
by water to San Pedro; this was going to the San Pedro 
railroad. He stated that he had also shipped other material 
to San Pedro and to San Francisco by the water route. 
Referring to shipments which he said were made via Sumas 
they were bridge construction material and crossarms for 
the Bell Telephone Company of Canada and were to be used 
in Canada. 

Asked as to what would be the result of the stoppage of 
railroad construction on their industry, he stated that if 
railroad construction stopped and building operations also 
stopped they would, of course, be put out of business 

Referring to prices, Mr. Doty stated that they had risen 
some in the last two years. Referring more particularly to 
the price of ties, he said they had gone up during the last 
two or three years something like $3 to $4 a thousand. 


Asked as to the price of ties at the present time, he stated 
that the Northern Pacific road was paying $11 a thousand, 
whereas a year ago they paid something like $8 or $9; six 
months ago the price was $10. Speaking of as far back as 
four years ago, he said he had sold ties as low as $7. This 
was when, in the early part of 1904, the lumber market wa 
on the verge of bankruptcy. Taken back again to the mat 
ter of water shipments, he repl'ed that the shipmeats of 
comstruction material recently into San Francisco by the 
water method had the effect of breaking down the pric»: of 
the market, in a measure. 
Effect of Free Movement on Prices. 

Speaking further on the matter of prices, Mr. Doty said 
he had no doubt there would be a dro,» in the price of lumb> 
if a free movement could be obtained, and if they were 
furnished-with the number of cars and other equipment 
necessary to bring about this movement He stated that th 
millmen could afford to take a great deal less for their lum 
ber running full time and to their full capacity than when 
running under a slow bell more than half the time, and thi 
has to be done in order to prevent closing down at certain 
times. Under close questioning Mr. Doty was made to sny 
that he is receiving more for his lumber now than he has 
ever received before. 

In response to questions by Mr. Cotton a; to w 


iom they 
would expect to ship to in Kansas, Nebraska d cther 
points in that territory, he stated that they would expect t» 
ship to the retail dealers largely Asked as to whether he 


thought the Burlington or the Milwaukee lines would b 
willing to furnish cars for shipment over the Union Pacifi 

he stated that he did not think they would be particularly 
anxious to do that. Ile was asked how long he expected the 
car supply would last unless outside cars could te obtained, 
and replied that he could nut answer on that pont IIe 


stated that a number of the Harriman cais come over the 
Northern Vacific and they are allowed to load Warriman 
cars, when they are available, if the shipments are destine1 
to points on the Harriman lines. 

Asked as to the order which they would expect t» get 
from the commission in this matter, he stated that he 
would not expect the commission to make any order whch 
would be unreasonable or which it knew the road could rot 
carry out “Then,” said Mr. Cotton, “an order from the 
commission would, after all, only mean to us that we were 
to take these shipments at our own volition 

During the Embargo. 











It was stated that during the embargo tke railroids had 
on their hands about 25,009 cars which they desived to ge 
east. Asked as to the grain business, Mr. Doty stated that 
he had been informed that the grain business moved with 
considerable regularity, yet he did not pose as an author ty 
on that line of business He thought the embargo at ons 
time was largely due to the conditions of the track, due t 
washouts, at other times it has been due to the k of 
motive power and other equipment. He stated that if 
Portland gateway was open they would ship that way i 
ever they could He said there wou'd be a great da! o 
business that could be reached by the Harrig nes that 
could not be touched by the Northern I’acific road 

An effort was made by Mr. Cotton at this ti and 
several other points during the examination of nesses, t 
show that they were totally unable to g 1 s fa 
estimate as to how much business they would ¢ t to tur 
over to the Union Pacific, but that it would be merely used 
as a dump whenever they could not make shipments out i 
other ways, and that this would act as a detriment t» the 
regular patrons of the road and was a thing to be avoided 
in the best interests of the Union Pacific road Speaking 
further on this point, Mr. Cotton stated that the one road 
was subject to exactly similar conditions as the othe hat 
when the one was blocked the other was also l t ‘ 





blocked. He stated that the fact of the 1 
lumber business had been very profitable for the 
years and that everyone who had been able to buys 


had gone into the lumber busin 





Questioned as to the shingle situation, Mr. Doty d 
that he was a member of the Weste 
tion, but that he did not pretend to be 


i 





shingle situation, but, so far as the luml y 
cerned, he knew that they had complained very b'tter!l 
about the car shortage in Washingt«r As’ ed as te 
Oregon situation, he stated that w e | was not p-s‘ed 
as to that, yet’ he had seen in the newspapers tl 
was a shortage of cars for the interior Orezon m 
Work of the Miils. 

Mr. Doty stated that the number of w 
mill would average about 20 or 275 in ur it th 
this was more than could be made by tl ni 
they would kave to close down ir rder to ive epai 
made to machinery and other purposes 
viated in a mi 
and every convenie 








He said that in his selling agency there w 
ten mills, but as to what theif tot it Ww 
year he could not tel 
tiveness, and did no 


at this time with any decree of psi 
care to ¢ 
would amount to. Last year tkere were el lis it 
agency. He stated also that he could not te oThand 
what amount they had on hand at the first of tl 
year. Pressed further « 








n that point, he replied that |} 
would give, as an estimate, the entire capacity of t « 
mills at present embraced in the selling agency at 150,- 
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000,000 or 175,000,000 feet annually, but as to how much 
they cut last year he would not say definitely. One reason 
for this, as he later explained, was that, when he left his 
home, he had no idea that he would be called to Washington 
for the purpose of appearing before the commission in this 
matter and did not come prepared with data which he would 
have had had he come for that purpose. He stated also 
that his output was more or less limited by his capacity to 
ship. 
Average Stock in Yards. 

Pressed by Mr. Cotton for the exact output of his mill, 
and the amount on hand at the beginning of the preset 
year and at the first of June, Mr. Doty sa-d that if ce 
quested to do so by the commission he would see that this 
He later promi el to forwa:d 
to the commission the desired information. As ved as to 
how much average cut was in the yard all the time, he 
stated that this would depend largely upon the yard condi 
tions. Asked further as to what in his judgment would be 
a fair amount for any mill to have on hand regularly, he 
stated that this would vary upon the class of the mill. He 
said that at a mill of their class they should not have on 
hand more than 5 percent of their cut. He stated that con- 
ditions were different to what they were in the eastern 
mills, where stuff was cut for different purposes. In their 
work and in that of most of the mills in western Washing- 
ton territory stuff was dimension stuff in the main and was 
cut to order, and, therefore, there would not be the necessity 
for carrying more. And further, provision is not made for 
keeping a large stock on hand, as under ordinary condit’ons 
there is no necessity for it. Further pressed on the ques 
tion of an ordinary stock on hand at all times for mills 
catering to all classes of work, he stated that he should 
suppose it would run about 15 or 20 percent, as they accumu- 
late during the fall and winter months for shipment in the 
spring. 

Asked as to the shingle situation, Mr. Doty stated that 
he was not a shingle man and would prefer that they wou'd 
ask some one more familiar with the situation at the shingle 
mills. Answering a question by Mr. Prouty, he stated that 
the territory which would be opened up if they had ent-y 
to the Harriman lines would be very desirable to them, 
speaking of that part of the territory that was not open to 
them at present over the Northern Vacifie Ine and their 
connections by reason of the higher rates which they have 
to pay to ship by those routes, and which makes the business 
unprofitable. Asked by Judge Prouty if he would expect the 
rate to be the same if they shipped via the city of Portland 
as it is if they ship the other way, he replied that that is 
what they are praying for in the bil of complaint, and as 
rates are manipulated that would seem to be about what 
they ought to get. 

Lack of Cars Shuts Off Business. 

Asked as to whether the western Washington people were 
doing any business west of the Rio Grande, he stated that 
some shingles were going into that territory; they have not 
been able to get cars and so have left off trying to get any 
orders in that territory. They found that it would be wisest 
to take their traveling men entirely out of that territory on 
account of their total incapacity to get shipments through, 
and accordingly did so, and now have no traveling men 
down there. Asked if this was territory to which there was 
any desirability, he replied that it was one in whi h there 
was a big demand for yard stuff and common lumbe*. He 
stated that they have on hand one order from one firm in 
Denver for 1,000,000 shingles; they have had it since the 
first of the year and have been unable up to the present 
time to get cars in which to make shipment. 


H. R. Duniway Testifies. 

The next witness introduced by the complainants was 
H. R. Duniway, a resident of New York city. He said 
that his business was that of a lumber dealer and that at 
the present time he was handiing Pacific cozst products ex- 
clusively. He stated that he has been in the present busi 
ness for about four and a half years, that he covers terri- 
tory extending from Buffalo to New York, Pittsburg ani 
other points in Pennsylvania and to the northeastern states. 
In all, he said, he had been in the lumber busine:s about 
twenty-one years. He was lecated in Vortland and was en 
gaged in the business there for about fourteen years; he 
further stated that he has been connected with the whole- 
sale trade and as a manufacturer. He stated that the 
Pacific coast trade was perfectly familiar to him, also that 
of the western states. He was familiar in a correlative way 
with the lumber interests of the eastern coast also. 

At the time he was in busine‘s in Portland, Ore., Mr. 
Duniway stated that they did not ship farther east than the 
Chicago territory ; for the last four and a half years he has 
been doing business exclusively in this territory and devoted 
his time exclusively to the Pacific coast products. He stated 
that he was thoroughly familiar with conditions as far nort) 
as Portland, Me., and was also fam/‘liar with the through 
routes. Asked as to what he thought about this project 
looking to the opening of the Portland gateway, he replied 
that he was not interested in the matter so far as it re- 
ferred only to the interests of western Washington, but he 
was interested in it so far as it concerned the Atlantic 
states territory, and he was anxious to see as wide a field 


information was furnished. 


to draw from as possible opened up and as many lines as 
possible made available for transportation. 
Curtailment of Lumber Shipments. 

Asked as to the movement of Oregon lumber in his present 
territory, Mr. Duniway said that up to about a year ago the 
Oregon lumber was coming into the eastern marfets very 
freely. Today there is not 75 percent of the Pacific coast 
lumber coming into the Atlantic states territory that was 
coming in previous to the present railroad conditions. The 
reason for this, he said, is that they can not get any guar- 
anty as to shipments. He stated that he has at present 
orders that are four, five and six months old that he is and 
has been unablie to fill. Another difficulty to which he called 
attention is that of price, which, he stated, was caused by 


the inability of the mills to run full time and to get free 
markets. He again stated that the only interest he has in 
urging the opening of the Portland gateway is that it would 
afford another opening for supply, as there would be an 
additional outlet that way. 

Asked as to whether there was any territory out there 
that can not be reached at present by what is known as the 
Ilarriman lines, he stated that the:e was such a territory 
lying to the east of Portland, known as the weste-:n Orezon 
territory, also territory in southern Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, Kansas and several other points which can not 
Asked as to what would be the 
effect of the opening of the Vortland gateway, he replied that 
it would give more competition in buying and thus would 
afford better prices. Asked as to whether or not it would 
make any difference in the quality of the lumber that woud 
come to the eastern markets, he stated that he did not see 
what difference in quality the opening of this gateway coul-. 
make; the only relief would be that there would be a freer 
movement of lumber and that there would be a better tariff 
rate. 


be reached at equal rates. 


Eastern Demand for Red Cedar. 

Asked as to the demand for red cedar shingles and Oregon 
fir in the eastern markets, he stated that about 75 percent 
of the output of red cedar shingles comes into the Atlantic 
states territory. But for some time, owing to the inability 
to secure the necessary quantity of red cedar shingles, they 
have been compelled in this eastern territory to buy up shin- 
gles wherever they could find them. Asked as t» whether 
the red cedar shingles were very superior in quality, he 
stated that for most purposes red cedar, yel'ow pine 
and the Oregon fir are about the same, but that in the large 
dimension timber the red cedar is far superior. 

Asked as to what extent he had been obized to turn 
down orders on public buildings and other works in the east, 
due to his inability to obtain lumber in the northwest, he 
stated that he has been in the habit for some time of telling 
his customers, when he is taking orders, that he can -make 
absolutely no promises as to delivery of the lumber, and the 
result of the matter is that business has dropped off not less 
than 25 percent of what it was before the present conditions 
existed. 

Asked as to what the effect of the opening of this gateway 
would be to the Oregon shippers, he said that he could not 
state, as he is not out there at this time; and in response 
to a question by Judge VTrouty as to the quality of the 
lumber produced in Oregon and that produced in Washington, 
he stated that they were practically the same. 

Advance in Prices. 

Asked as to whether he understood that the Oregon mills 
had not been anxious to serve this territory, he stated that 
they have the local markets and the California markets. 
Asked by Mr. Kerr as to what other classes of lumber, out- 
side of shingles and large dimension stuff, had to compete 
with the Pacific coast lumber, Mr. Duniway said that it was 
brought into competition with lumber from the southern 
part of Canada, Maine and Wisconsin. He said that prices 
are higher this year than they were last. Asked to go into 
this more in detail, he stated that the methods of grading 
are so peculiar that it is difficult to tell just what the differ- 
ences are and where the advances have been made. Espe- 
cially is this true cf Michigan lumber and that from Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, but when you come to yellow pine 
lumber it is materially cheaper than it was a year azo. He 
stated that it was also his opinion that spruce from Maine 
is a little cheaper than it was a year ago. He said that 
the main competition to which the Pacific coast lumber is 
subjected on coming into the eastern territory is the North 
Carolina pine. 

He said construction timber on the Pacific coast, taken from 
the standpoint of the New York agent, is from $2 to $4 
higher than it was two years ago. If it had not been for 
an inability to ship out their timber the price would not 
have gone up on the Dacific coast; the witness felt sure 
of that. Open up this Portland gateway and the price 
would drop at once, said he. Conditions have become such 
that the manufacturer has become disgusted, and it has been 
impossible for him to get out his lumber at the o!d price; 
he has been forced to get higher prices for his output in 
order to make any money at all. These two things, the 
difference in rates and the inability to get equipment in 
which to move the lumber with which to fill orders after 
they have been secured, have resulted in practically shuttinz 
out the Pacific coast lumber from the Atlantic states terri 
tory. 

Asked by Mr. Teal as to whether he bought any lumber in 
Washington, he stated that he did. As to whether he had 
tried to buy lumber in Oregon, he stated that some time last 
year he did but was informed that conditions were such 
that they did not care to try to enter the Atlantic territory. 

Victor H. Beckman’s Testimony. 

The next witness was Victor H. Beckman, secretary of 
the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He 
stated that in that organization were represented 242 firms 
with an output of about 2,609,000,000 feet a year. He 
stated that in western Washington there are 417 saw mills, 
with an annual output of about 4,000,000,000 feet; that 
there are 452 shingle mills, but that information as to the 
shingle situation was only that of hearsay. Asked as to 
the output of those mills, he said he should place it some- 
where in the neighborhood of 8,009,000,000 or 9,090,000,00 
pieces as the possible capacity of all the plants. He stated 
that the lumber yards, both of the mills belonging to his 
association and of others outs‘de, were at present very 
heavily stocked with lumber, and that a large number of 
the mills have been compelled to close down entirely. Some 
of the mills, he stated, have been closed down for as long as 
four or five months. One of those mills had a whole year’s 
output of lumber on hand at the time it was compelled to 
close down. 

Asked as to what percentage of the car requirement they 
had been able to secure, Mr. Beckman replied that they had 
only received about 6 percent of flat cars and about 8 per- 


cent of box cars. Asked as to what he took as a basis for 
his statement as to actual requirements, he stated that he 
took the actual capacity of the mills and the orders on 
hand, the number of orders that the mills have on hand at 
a given time and their ability ov inability, as the cas» may 
be, to fill the same. 

General Conditions Very Bad. 

Iie stated again, in response to inquiry, that the ge-eval 
condition of the lumber business is very Lad indeed. He 
knew that the serious conditions have existed for the last 
two years, and that the mills have cut only a small per 
centage of what they would have cut during that time i7 
they could have secured the full car capacity for which they 
made requirement. The San Francisco fi:e and disaster lad 
been one cause of the unprecedented demand for lumber. 

Asked as to whether or not his mills were able to get cars 
in which to ship out their local orders, he reptied that 
sometimes they were and sometimes they were not. 

Mr. Beckman stated that his knowledge of the lumber 
business in the state of Washington extends over a period 
of sixteen years, and he felt competent to state that the 
present conditions were very serious indeed. He stated that 
he had made it his business for years to keep posted as to 
the condition of the lumber business in that part of the 
country. Speaking of the shortage of cars, he stated that 
for years there was a period of time when it was difficult to 
that used to begin late in the fall, probably about 
the end of September, but that it had been getting earlier 
each year, until now it begins on the first of July and has 
continued ever since that time. Never, with the possible 
exception of the bad year of 1904, has there been a sufficient 
number of cars offered to the millmen in which to take care 
of their output of lumber, with a possible exception of one 
or two other years. 


get cars ; 


Small Mills Forced to Close Down. 

Speaking of the little interior mills, he said it was im 
possible for them to find any relief in the way of water 
shipments. These interior mills, therefore, have either boen 
forced to close down entirely or to run on only part time, 
say possibly three days in a week, in order to keep their 
crews together, and even that means that they are com 
pelled to pile up their lumber instead of being able to market 
it. And this running on part time is always at a loss, but 
another reason for running at a partial loss rather than 
closing down entirely is to keep out of the hands of the 
receivers, as a closed plant is always more easily a subject 
of attack. 

Asked as to the number of men employed, witness thought 
that it would be about 93,000, and that the amount paid out 
in wages is about $65,000,000, and that, in all, it might be 
estimated that there are about 200,000 persons dependent 
upon this lumbering industry in that part of Washington 
As a matter of fact, there are only two or three towns in 
the whole of western Washington that are not more or les; 
dependent upon the lumber business for their existence, some 
of them entirely so. If the mills close down in these small 
towns the men are led off and go to the big cities, and the 
result is a loss of business that is felt first by the mer- 
chant, then by the banks and finally by business interests in 
general. 

He stated that the present demand for Iumber would 
continue unless there should be a marked change in the 
business conditions throughcut the country in g neral. He 
stated that he made a canvass of the situation about two 
months ago and at that time there was on hand about 
500,000,000 feet of lumber in the yards, and he regarded 
that as an extraordinarily large amount to have to carry on 
hand. Asked as to shingles, he stated that he did not 
gather any information in a specific way as to shing!es. But 
so far as the lumber yards were concerned he would consider 
that about 100,000,000 to 150,000,000 feet would be a fair 
stock to have to carry. 

Mode of Operation on the Coast. 

Mr. Beckman, as well as both the preceding witnes:es, 
called attention to the fact that the mode of operation on 
the Pacific coast is entirely different from that adopted by 
the eastern lumbermen and from that obtaining in all other 
parts of the United States. It is not the aim or desire of 
lumbermen out there to carry any regular stock on hand, al 
though they may accumulate stock at times because it is not 
salable in their markets and there is no outlet for it; tat 
is, under the present rates. 

Speaking of the Northern Pacific, over which the major 
part of this traffic has to find an outlet, he stated that 
mest of the trouble as relates to car shortage and inability 
to move the lumber is due, in his opinion, to too much Wall 
street, too much tonnage and not enough car equipment. 
The condition could be materially relieved even under the 
present conditions if they would speed up their trains ang 
furnish more cars. 

Asked as to statistics, he replied that the reports made at 
the Tacoma hearings showed the complete movement of cars 
and lumber products per year and per day for the years of 
1905, "06 and ‘07. At this point Mr. Beckman was rejuested 
to furnish similar data for the commission upon his retura 
to the coast, to be compiled on returns of the railroad com- 
panies and from other sources. This brought cut the differ- 
ences that may appear in railroad reports, for, as Judge 
Prouty remarked, the reports made by the railroads to the 
commission and those made to the stockholders are often 
materially different, and in the latter cases often furnish 
many figures and much material statistical info-mation that 
is never sent to the commission at all. 

Railroad Embargoes on Lumber. 

Asked to testify in a general way as to the embargoes 
he replied that there had been so many that it would be 
dificult to particularize, as there were several placed last 
year and this year via Billings. In September last there 


was an embargo placed on lumber in western Washington 
only. This matter was taken up by wire with the St. Paul 
officials and lasted for ten days only. In November the 
roads became entirely demoralized by the washouts and 
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this condition lasted for about six weeks; just as the roads 
got under way and in working order again there was an- 
other embargo placed that lasted until April. Asked again 
as to the September embargo he stated that it applied to 
other commodities as well as lumber. The result has been 
that the mills have lost much of their tiade and in many 
instances if they are not able to get their lumber out 
promptly their loss of trade is permanent. He stated that 
as a measure of relief he had on March 14 last seen Mr. 
Elliott personally and asked him to have the embargo lifted, 
even if it should be only temporarily, in order that the mil's 
might be in a position to meet some of their back. orders 
and for other pressing reasons urged this temporary measure 
of relief. Ile said he tried also at that time to get a 
system of through rates. His reply from Elliott was to the 
effect that there would not be much reason to expect re ief 
from the raising of the embargo, as they had not sufficient 
equipment, nor would it be well to look for any measure of 
welief inside of two years’ time. Upon a talk with J. J. 
Hill on the same subject he was informed by that gentie- 
man that the trouble originated with the car builders and 
Jocomotive works, who affirmed that they were unable to get 
out the locomotives on order and that they would be unable 
to do so for some time; but he stated that at that time 
he had a letter in his possession which he showed to Hill, 
showing that this was not the case and that they were 
turning out cars and locomotives then and had been for 
some time. 

In June or July of last year an offer was made by R. B. 
Miller, the general freight agent of the Oregon Rai road & 
Navigation Company, to furnish them with 241 cars that 
were then at Albino. He tried to get this offer through, 
but it was turned down by those interested on the Northern 
Pacific road. 

Car Shops Not Overworked. 

Speaking further on the subject of the supposed inability 
of the car and locomotive works to turn out the requisite 
equipment he stated that Mr. Emerson and he invest gated 
these newspaper stories thoroughly and learned that the 
locomotive works were turning out about 107 lo omotives a 
day and that they could if pushed turn out about 200 a 
day. As to the Pullman car manufacturers, they wee un 
able to turn out some of their work for the reason that 
much of their material comes from the Pacific coast, and 
as they were unable to get the necessary mate ial of course 
they were unable to turn out their full compement of 
work. 

Speaking further on the car shortage, which was being 
again gone over, Judge l’routy stated that it was not neces- 
sary to go further into that matter; 
a serious matter from all points of view and one with which 


that the car shortage is 


the commission is thoroughly familiar; the most important 
thing to be ascertained was what will be the most effective 
measure in order to bring abcut a relief to all parties con- 
cerned, 

Mr. Reckman said that assuredly it would be some meas- 
ure of relief if the Vortland gateway should be opined 
up. General Ashford remarked at this point that if the Hill 
and Harriman lines could be brought into competition in th» 
same territory very different results would soon be seen. 

The Lumber Industry Permanent. 

Speaking of the movenent of the lumber trade Mr. 
Seckman stated that the lumber industry is there to stay 
The lumber must be moved, if net this year, next year, or 
some other year. Ile said that since the Burlington road 
had been absorbed he had failed to perceive that there had 
been any solicitation for eastbound trade. Speaking of the 
water movement he stated that he believed if the Portland 
gateway could be opened up the lumbermen weuld be will- 
ing to abolish all shipments by way of Spo:ane anl other 
points and go entirely by way of Vort!and in order to be 
sure of being able to get somewhere, as tl:ere would be a 
feasible route that way. They now come the other way, 
as they can get no through tariff arrangement eith 
out. 


“i in or 


Speaking of other commodities, and the westward as well 
as the eastward movement, he stated that there had been 
many complaints last year as to the failure to receive the 
westbound freight, many geods that had been crderel for 
Christmas failing to arrive until, in some insian-es, six 
months later. 

Asked as to what other benefits mi.ht accrue besides 
that derived from the competition of the roads he. replied 
that it would permit an entrance into a territory that was 
now entirely closed to them on account of the difference 
in the rates and went into detail on the subject of routes 
as they exist at present. He stated that in much of the 
territory in western Utah there was a large demand for 
mining timber such as these mills could well supply. Ile 
stated that it was 180 miles from his mills to Portland 


Difference in Length of Haul. 

Judge Prouty called attention to the difference in the 
length of haul and asked why the Union Pacific should be 
asked or compelled to absorb this difference in the rate. At 
this point Mr. Teal called the attention of the commission 
to the fact that to points south of Portland the rate is 
the same, the same as that from Seattle to Portland, and 
that the mills in Portland can ship either way. Some dis 
cussion of the various rates was again taken up at this 
point, but Judge Drouty seemed to think this was an un 
necessary use of the time, as all the rates would be filed wit) 
the commission and would be very carefully gone into be 
fore there was any decision rendered in the case. 

Mr. Griffiths then asked Mr. Beckman if the opening of 
the Portland gateway would give to his peop'e a new 
market, to which he replied that it would so far as the 
territory named was concerned—Kansas, Nebraska and Colo 
rado—which consumes about 100,000 tons of lumber a year. 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming and Idaho have a constant demand 
for large quantities of mining timber, and this territory they 
are powerless to enter now unjess they are willing or able 


to pay the differential. 
ness Mr. 


Referring again to the shingle busi 
Seckman said that Oregon does not cut much 
figure in that business; in fact, he expressed a doubt that 
there are six shingle mills in the entire state. In reply 
to a question as to whether the absorption of the local 
would still leave a reasonable rate he stated that he be 
lieved that, so far as the revenue is concerned, they would 
get about the same as they do at the present time. 


Wants of Washington Mills. 

In reply to further questions as to what benefit they 
would expect to obtain Mr. Griffiths stated that they wante1 
to get to the same territory via Portland; this would enable 
the Washington mills to go into an intermediate territory 
now enjoyed by the Portland people exclusively. Said he: 

We can not get into this territory because we have to 
pay the local to Portland, and in addition to that we have 
to unload and reload and pay the cost of the transfer in 
addition to the local, amounting to about $40. We want to 
go to the same territory that we now occasionally reach, but 
we want a third road into that territory, and when we get 
that third road we will have no more routes than the Port 
land people have today, and when we get the route aid the 
rate we shall then be on terms of equality, and not until 
that time can we come into equal competition. This will 
not only enlarge our markets but it will aso materially 
enlarge the markets open to consumers throughcut that 
entire country; if we can enjoy that access it will be no 
more than the access afforded to the Portland people at the 
present time. We are not asking the exclusion of anyone, 
we are only asking to be placed on terms of equality. On 
the other hand, the Portland people seem to think that by 
right they can control this territory because it lies to the 
east of them; we, on the other hand, are not trying to ap 
propriate anything. 

Right of the Commission, 

Speaking of the ability or right of the commi-sion to estab 
lish a through rate Mr. Griffiths stated that under the powe- 
given to it by recent amendments to the act it has the power 
and the right to do so and it has the right to apportion out 
the rates between the various railroads if they refuse to 
take up the matter themselves. If the commission is or 
should become satisfied that the mills are entitied to the 
through route for which the complaint prays this will be in 
the nature of a great gain to the interests represented 
This would give the Washington people a market as nat 
ural to them as it is to the Oregon people. If they find 
that the through joint rate slould be no more than the 
existing through rate from Portland eastward that is what 
they want; but they must be satisfied that that would b> 
a just rate and satisfactory to the railroads; that is what 
is maintained would be the result of such a rate if it were 
given. The rate on lumber is fixed arbitrarily by the rail 
roads because it is a commodity which can be 
stand a 


made to 
more arbitrary rate and for this reason they, 
the lumbermen, have been forced to accept an unreaso:able 
instead of a reasonable rate, 

A touch of humor was given to the situation when Gen 
eral Ashford remarked, ‘“‘We have two roads and they have 
four; we do not want their four roads but we want to use 
them.” Judge Prouty replied: “It looks as if they will 
have your two pretty soon; to which 
“Yes, it looks pretty much that way.” 


Ashford rejoined, 


Rates on Other Commodities. 

At this point Mr. Beckman was allowed to give in some 
evidence as to the rates on other commodities and this was 
in turn followed by some more crossfiring as to the various 
rates as they exist at present, from which it was brought 
out that in many instances the va'ue of the lumber is not 
as great as the freight charge paid it. 

At this point Judge Prouty intimated that it would be 
well to be fair on both sides; that the lumber industry owe 1 
as much to the railroads as the roads did to the lumber 
industry, and that the lumber now in Washington would be 
practically valueless were it not for the railroads, and that 
the roads must not be asked t» do something which would 
be manifestly unfair, althouz’: something must be done to 
relieve the present situation and the 
situations if possible. 


recurrence of similar 


On crossexamination Mr. Cotton took the witness all over 
the subject of the embargoes again, the closing down of the 
mills and the running of the larger ones at a great loss, and, 
also, made an effort to have him state that the logging busi 
ness was also suffering from a business depression, but Mr. 
Reckman replied sharply at that point: “Don’t you let any 
one lead you to believe anything of that kind; tke logmen 
are making money on a cargo basis.’ He again stated that 
the whole situation of the lumber business in western Wash 
ington for the last two or three years had been fearful. 

At this point Mr. Cotton introduced statements contained 
in the Pacific Coast Lumberman, from which he sought to 
compel Mr. Beckman to prove that his statements, when they 
were at variance with these reports, were wrong, but when 
pushed closely Mr. Beckman stated that he would not vouch 
for the authenticity of those statements. Mr. Cotton pro 
ceeded to show by the reports contained in the trade journal 
that the price of logs had materially advanced, and that 
they were never higher than at the present time. He 
asked Mr. 
did business all up and down the Sound, to which Mr 
Beckman replied that they did. He asked if Mr. Beckman 


} 
a‘so 


feckman if the mills in which he was interested 


had a statement of the rail shipments that have been made 
in the state of Washington for the last ten years, to which 
he replied that he had. 
Rail Shipments. 
At this point a comparison was made between a statemen 
furnished by Beckman and Cotton of the cars moved, of 
which the cotton statement is as follows: 


YEAR Cars. YEAR Cars. 
1892 ... ue 6.750 1900 18.952 
1893 «<> eee 1901 
1S!4 - .» 4,283 1902 
WO es ais Seiwa 6,747 1903 
1896. ..-. 9,186 1904 
1897 Mg : 1. Oa 1905 
2 sos ok GRn 1906 
 . .. ck stented ee 








With the exception of one or two years the statements 
were very close together. In addition to this Mr. Cotton 
stated that it must be remembered that the capacity of the 
cars had also materially increased during the same time 
Asked in this connection whether he had figures with him 
showing the total number of feet shipped each year Mr. 
Beckman stated that he had not. For the same periods 
the shipments in 1892 showed a total number of feet of: 





YeEAR— Feet. YEAR Feet. 
MEE. ssancdanee 101,250,000 1900 ......... 284,280,000 
1893 80,475,000 1901 ......... 364 0,000 
rere 64,245,000 1902 ......... 565,800,000 
EE eee 104,205,000 0 era 640,515,000 
Me. «se8dsa0r 137,790,000 1904 ...... 656,835,000 
Se éscctscee. Bee. BOOB csesecsen 1,095,575,000 
ee 156,465,000 are 1,535,180,000 
De sbhasakene 22 25,000 





Asked by Judge 
amounted to Mr. 


Prouty what the wate 
sjeckman stated that he believed during 
the last year it amounted to about 1,000,000 feet, or a trifl 


movement 


over; the balance of the movement was for the local trade 
refers to 
the year 1892 Mr. Beckman stated that at that time the 


Asked as to the movement more particularly a 





movement was over the Northern Pacifi and the Great 
Northern; the Canadian Vacific shipments have never cu 
very much figure in the total amount The amount shippe. 


over that road in 1906 amounted to only 3,400 
Asked by Mr. Cotton as to whether or not 


cars 

in the last 
ten years the business had not been increasing all the time, 
and in the ‘last six years that it had increased about eight 
or nine times over the shipments of eight or ten 
Mr. Beckman stated that he would have to look 


figures before he could give any definite reply. 


years 0 


over the 


Increase in Millis. 
In reply to further 
that there had not been so much 


inquiries from Mr. Cotton he iid 


{ in the capa y 
as there had in total number of mills; that there had been 
a steady increase for the 





last ten years and that there had 
been an increase of about 15 percent in the last twe 


» yea 
mostly in the interior mills; he also made h statement 
appear to show that there had been an incre: in all 
classes of mills in the last two years, in a bankrupt district 


of about 7% percent 
Mr. Beckman stated that if Providence had not been wit 


the millmen in 1904 it is doubtful whether they would have 
been here today to testify at all. At that time the Wa 
ington mills were called upon to help overcome a shortag 
all over the country. 

Asked again as to the advance last year in the price o 
logs and other materials he stated that the p 
advanced because of the unusual demand « d the San 
Francisco disaster, and that millmen were forced to advan 


their prices in order to meet the demands made upon then 
by the loggers. Asked further as to California pri 
claimed that he was not very familiar with them Ith ! 
he was with the prices on yeilow pins i tated t 
prices had weakened 
the advance that was made in eb 





ain witl 


has been a total advance of about $1 since January 





was shown that altogether there has been an advance of $53 
or $4 a thousand 


Advance in Yellow Pine. 
Asked as to the reasons for the advan 


yellow pine, he stated that it was caused the shor 
in iumber. The advance in Oregon fir was forced upon 
Washington people on account of the | s de nd nd 
the increased prices of lal 

He thought that very nearly 50 percent of thei hipments 
go into Washington territory Asked a to t ea 
trade he stated that from Jan y 1 to June 6, 1906, t 
did considerable business 
sas. Asked as to what shut them out that t 
after that time he stated that it was due t 
of cars and competition Asked if the had not found 
market locally he replied that he should 

In an effort to estimate wit some deg y 
what would be the demands upon |! cor ny s th 
Portland gateway be made available and t t I 1 
he stated that he would like to be a to r their mi 
to the fullest capacity both night and da He would 
state anything more definitely than t 
given the cars and the rates desired t expected t 
able to turn over to the road a rge ar int of traf i 
stated that he could not estimate at a what the 
would be 

Asked again if he could not say wheth« t w | 
large or small Mr. Beckman again said that he in 
tell; that what he was sking was f relief fror t 
present car shortage Aske I 
were prevented from shipping by : n of the car t 
he replied that it an nted t t 60,000 ear 
“Then,” said Mr. Cottor you mean to say that 
was open to you, we would \ beer mpelled to 
60,000 cars?’ “If you dt ty to d . yes Bu 
he stated that if, unde t pres 
could even secure 100 cars a year more it w d be 
help. Asked if they had been : wed to and l 1 
think that they wou'd have 1 led 60.000 more s 
year, he replied that t W i r 
shingles, 

Asked again 
whether they were foreign cars I ! ! 


as to th rs offered Mr. Miller as 


nothing was said as to where they n f Mr. ¢ 
asked him if it was not a fa t lurir t ast three 
to five years the I 








had most wonderfully prosperec 
were going into the business, and he rey i “Yes.” - Asked 
if it was not a fact that prices we still going higher, 

stated that he could not reply as t that 
lumber shipments by rail had not increased du I 
year he stated that he did not admit that, as for the year 
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1906, notwithstanding the capacity carrying figures for that 
year already quoted, this increase was largely due to an 
increase. in the shipment of logs. 

Adjournment was taken until the following morning at 
10 a. m. 

On resuming the stand Mr. Beckman said he wished to 
correct one statement he had made the day previous as 
to 75 percent of the entire shipments for the previous year 
going to local points; this was correct so far as it referred 
to the shipments from January to May, inclusive. Asked 
if that 75 percent went over the Union Pacific and the 
Northern Pacific roads he replied that he could not state 
offhand positively as to that. 

Judge Prouty asked how many carloads were shipped by 
rail from January 1 to June 1, and Mr. Beckman said he 
would furnish the commission with that information upon 
his return to the West. 

Mr. Cotton—Do you know what percentage of shingles 
went east last year via Minnesota Transfer ? ‘ 

Mr. Beckman—I do not know anything about the shingle 
part of it, but without presuming to say anything absolutely, 
I should say about 80 percent went to points west of 
transfer. 

Asked by Mr. Kerr as to what the rate of increase was for 
1906 in capacity over that for 1905, he said about 15 per 
cent. Asked if the mills cut to their full capacity in 1906, 
he said he should think so. Asked as to 1905 he replied 
yes, but as for 1906, he would have to look that up. 


The Movement by Water. 

Mr. Kerr—-What proportion of lumber in 1906 went by 
rail and what went by water? A. About half by water 
anc alf by rail in that year. 
gg The increase in the cut began in 1904, con 
tinned in 1905 and through into 1906 did it not? A. Yes. 

Mr. Kerr—In each year the water movement was about 
the same? A. In 1906 the water movement largely in- 
‘reased. e 
i. Kerr—-What about the increase in 1906? A. About 
1,500,000,000 feet. : 

"Mr. Kerr—But the figures in the Lumber T rade Journal 
show that in 1906 there was an increase of 1,595,000,000 2 
A. I ean testify only as to the returns which I have re- 
ceived from the mills; I have testified as to the ca:load 
movement and not as to the number of feet represented by 
that movement. 

Mr. Kerr—You think that in 1906 the water, movement 
was about the same? A. Approximately about 1,500,000,000 
se. 

‘ Nir. Kerr—The local trade was about equal to the ‘total 
shipments by water and by rail? A. Yes. 

Mr. Kerr—Don't you know the correct amount of the 
movement by water? A. ‘The greater part of the move- 
ment last year, I have already stated, was in logs that went 
by Puget sound and, therefore, I can not say just what pro- 
portion of increase there was in the lumber movement. The 
local trade approximated 1,500,000,000 feet, ayd this went 
direct to the consumer from the mills. The greater part 
of it went direct from the mill on order. 


Necessarily Evasive. 


Mr. Kerr tried to pin Mr. Beckman down to a statement 
of what part of the sales in Washington last year were 
made from order stuff and what from yard stuff, but Mr. 
Beckman said that any reply he might make on that point 
would only be the wildest kind of a guess, and for that rea 
son he declined to give it. 

Asked as to what, in his judgment, would be a reason- 
able amount of stock to be carried on hand in these western 
yards he said that would depend largely upon the locality 
of the mills. Pressed still more closely on this point he re- 
ferred back to Mr. Doty’s statement that it should be about 
5 percent. Considerable weight was given to this view of 
the question because of the statement made by Mr. Beckman 
that the mills were forced to carry an excessive amount of 
stock, and it was desired to get the basis upon which he 
grounded this statement. The nearest to a definite reply 
was that he based his calculations on the statements fur- 
nished him by the mill owners, which show that the yards 
are crowded with stock. He stated that, in his opinion, 
what would constitute a reasonable amount of stock on hand 
depends largely upon the trade to which the mill caters, as 
some classes of trade would require much more stock to b? 
earried on hand than would some others. But he declined 
absolutely to make a statement as to what would be a fair 
proportion in the various instances. He said there must 
be an excess of stock on hand, because they have stock cut 
and stacked up in the yards that it has been impossible to 
get moved, although orders are waiting for it. 


Lumber on Docks. 


Speaking of the lumber at the docks, he said it was dif- 
ficult to have it cleaned up at all times, and that he was not 
prepared to say that it was all cleaned on January 1 
last, and that there is stock that can not be cleared up, 
that there are elements in connection with the foreign trade 
which make it impossible to keep the docks absolutely clear. 

Mr. Teal—I understood you to say that the Washington 
mills are operated to their full capacity? <A. Yes, so far 
as lumber is concerned; I do not speak for the shingle 
trade. 

Mr. Teal—I would like to have you state to the commis 
sion, do these rail shipments refer to the outside trade and 
not to the local trade? A. Yes. 

Presumptive of Misrepresentation. 


Mr. Teal made a strong effort to have Mr. Beckman state 
definitely as to the reliability of certain statements and re- 
ports concerning movement by rail and water, cut of the 
mills ete., as contained in the Pacific Coast Lumber Trade 
Journal, but Mr. Beckman declined to do so, saying that 
some of the statements he had not seen, and had nothing 
to do with the compilations of them. He stated that he 
would not vouch for them as some of*them may have been 
gathered from reports upon conditions found in the local 
papers. Continuing along this line Mr. Teal made an effort 
to show that when Mr. Beckman swore to the complaint 
before the commission he swore to something which was 
not correct or to which he could not definitely state, but 
Mr. Beckman replied that in swearing to the complaint he 
swore to what he believed to be the truth. In a further 
effort to tie Mr. Beckman up on his evidence and the state. 


ments contained in the bill of complaint and those contained 
in the Lumber Trade Journal, Mr. Teal asked Mr. Beckman 
if he had ever worked in a saw mill, to which the latter 
replied that he had not, also that he had never operated 
a mill, nor had he ever been a director of one. He made 
the statement that he was what might be termed “news 
paper lumberman,” to which Mr. Teal replied in a highly 
sarcastic manner, “Yes, I should judge so.’ Every effort 
was made by Mr. Teal to discredit Mr. Beckman’s testi- 
mony. 
Judicial Intervention. 

Had it not been for Judge Prouty an effort would have 
been made to discredit reports and statements of condi- 
tions, output ete., contained in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Asked as to whether or not this publication is to be con- 
sidered reliable Mr. Beckman stated that it is considered 
to be fairly reliable, but that there is always a difficulty in 
considering the reliability of trade paper statements, as the 
average lumberman makes his reports to suit himself. 

At this juncture Judge Prouty stated that there was no 
need to try to carry on an investigation as to the psycho- 
logical character of the LUMBERMAN, what was wanted and 
all that was wanted was a statement of the actual condi- 
tion of the facts as they exist and the best manner in 
which to obtain relief. Further along in the discussion Mr. 
Kerr said there was no disposition, so far as his road was 
concerned, to state that there were no stocks on hand, but 
simply that they wanted to show that the condition was not 
really as bad as has been stated and that it is not such 
that they can not relieve it. Mr. Beckman replied that his 
association would be glad to learn that fact. 

Judge Prouty asked Mr. Beckman to make a statement 
as soon as he returned to Seattle covering the stocks on 
hand at all the mills in his association on January 1 for 
1905, 1906 and 1907, and to bring that statement as far 
down into the returns of the present year as possible, 


A Limited Outlet. 

Asked as to the movement over the Canadian Pacific Mr. 
3eckman said it amounted to only about 2 per cent, or about 
3,000 cars, last year. This outlet is limited, as there are 
restrictions as to the number of cars that can be moved in 
that territory. He stated that there is a joint rate the 
same as over the Northern Pacific, but that there are some 
places to which a local rate has to be paid. He said that 
a 40 cent rate is asked to Omaha on the ground that a 
crop shortage prevails there, and if present conditions con- 
tinue there will be similar conditions in his territory next 
fall. There is an outlet for the Washington lumber in Ne- 
braska, Minnesota ete., in which they are unable to 
compete at the present time on account of the 50 cent rate, 
and they ask for the lower rate because there is a market 
there that they could get into and that has no lumber of 
its own, and in doing so they would be able to utilize stuff 
that they are now compelled to burn up, as there would 
be a market for ii in that territory. He described the pres- 
ent wasteful methods in logging, whereby sometimes eight 
or nine trees out of every ten have to be left on the ground 
as they can not be used for the purposes for which their 
mills are at present cutting. It would be an economy from 
the lumbermen's standpoint to be able to use up the stuff 
that they are now compelled to discard, and would, at the 
same time, minimize the danger from forest fires. He said 
the question had been gone over time and again with the 
railroad men; that fully 75 percent of the stuff now wasted 
could be utilized if they could ship to the east over the 
railroads; that this could be shipped and to good advan- 
tage both to the consumer and the millman at the 40-cent 
basis, but it can not be moved under the 5v-cent rate. 


Favoring the Portland Gateway. 

In answer to questions by Gen. Ashford Mr. Beckman 
stated that they would be willing to give up the shipments 
by Silver Bow and Spokane if they could be assured that 
they would have the Portland gateway. This would mean 
that they would receive an increased number of cars, as 
they would come down to Portland. Those gateways have 
never been considered very seriously by the lumbermen. 

Asked as to whether he thought there was a sufficient de- 
mand for lumber throughout the United States to justify 
lumbermen owning mills to operate them continuously night 
and day, he said he thought there was sufficient demand. 
He said that while the newspapers and others are always 
complaining of the prospect of the rapid denudation of the 
forests, if they were assured of markets in the east the lumber- 
men of the west would be very glad to operate their mil!s 
night and day to supply the reported shortage. He said 
that at the present time only a few of the tidewater mills 
are operated night and day; that sometimes on receipt of 
a foreign order it becomes necessary to run night and day 
in order to have the cargo ready on time, saving the mari- 
time demurrage. On the other hand, the southern mills 
are run continuously night and day. Practically all the 
mills at Portland were run night and day last year. 

Asked by General Ashford to explain why it was that whil> 
there is the same rate over the Central Pacifie read only 
about 2 percent of the car movement is made that way. he 
replied that there are some restrictions placed upon that 
trade, and the Central Pacific railroad claims that it can not 
get its cars back from the Northern Pacific road. The Port 
land gateway would tend to the upbuilding of their own 
line and territory and would, at the same time, take them 
into a populous territory. Continuing on this subject and 
in reply to Mr. Cotton, Mr. Beckman said that if the Port- 
land gateway should be opened they think they could turn 
over to the road a very substantial amount of business, both 
east and westbound, but if at the present time they could be 
guaranteed that they would even receive 100 cars it would 
be a relief. 

Mr. Cotton refuted the idea that the Silver Bow could be 
a “paper gateway” when it moved 4,000 cars last year. 

Mr. Teal took the witness again and asked if he could 
state how many mills there were in Portland, to which Mr. 


Beckman replied that there were ten or twelve; but asked 
as to how many there were in the state of Washington, re- 
plied that he could not say. 

Before leaving the stand Mr. Beckman told the commis- 
sion, in response to its request, that he would furnish it 
with certain statements as to routes, stock in hand at the 
yards, car movements and several other matters that had 
been touched upon. 


Testimony of George E. Merrill. 

George E. Merrill, of Salt Lake City, president of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, was next placed on 
the stand. He said he had been in business in Salt Lake 
City for the last five or six years, that he was engaged in 
the buying and selling of lumber, and that he had been 
continuously engaged in such business only for the last 
eight years. He stated that his association was composed 
of retail lumbermen and dealers in Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Montana and Colorado. 

Asked to describe the freight situation in that territory 
from Puget sound he said that Salt Lake City pays a rate 
of 45 cents from western Washington; that they pay a 
40-cent rate to Salt Lake City from Portland; that the 
Portland people pay 40 cents to reach Denver and that the 
Puget sound people pay a 40-cent rate to that point. On 
shingles the Portland people pay 40 cents to enter; Puget 
sound pays 50 cents to enter and reach Salt Lake City. 
Pocatello and west in Idaho takes a 35-cent rate. Points 
west of Pocatello can not be reached by the Silver Bow 
gateway because they could only be reached upon payment 
of a local freight. He stated that consumers west of Poca- 
tello have suffered more because of inability of their deal- 
ers to get a supply. Consumers in Idaho have been com- 
pelled to wait longer than have those in Utah for a supply. 
He stated that he had a large wholesale business. 

Mr. Merrill further stated that the natural result of the 
present freight rate is that they buy the bulk of their re- 
quirements almost exclusively in Oregon. He said they 
would just as soon buy in the state ef Washington if they 
could get what they want there. There is a certain class of 
business which they would really prefer to place in Wash- 
ington, because in Washington markets they could place 
orders for mixed loads of different classes of material, which 
can not be obtained at the Oregon mills. If the Portland 
gateway were opened it would mean a larger competitive 
field for the dealers, and the public would not be delayed in 
the matter of getting their supplies as under existing cir- 
cumstances. 

Car Shortage Continuous. 

Questioned upon the subject of car shortage, he said that 
in times past this shortage would only exist for a small por- 
tion of each year, but that now it is a continuous condition 
of affairs. 

Asked as to what was considered the more important ele- 
ment of the trade at the present time, dispatch or saving in 
cost, he replied that as conditions have existed for the last 
two years it has become more a question of dispatch; they 
have been suffering from this disability to ship for the last 
eighteen months. Asked if as a remedy he would suggest 
a wider purchasing field, he said their suggesticn would be 
that there would be the greatest probability of relief in the 
opening up of western Washington and Oregon and to let 
them have the Portland gateway. 

Asked if the Silver Bow gateway helps out and if so to 
what extent, he replied that they have ceased to consider 
it as being of much value. Asked as to why, he said that 
about two years ago they did place some orders in Puget 
sound that they received in from thirty to sixty days for 
shingles, but that now he has orders placed in western 
Washington mills and vicinity that have been on file since 
October of last year and which they are still unable to 
ship. 

Source of Best Service. 

As a measure of relief they have, in some instances, made 
shipments from that territory by water and through San 
Francisco, but the bulk of all orders is now placed with 
Oregon concerns, the reason being that they are in a posi- 
tion to make better time; from Portland and vicinity they 
get the closest service. On the Southern Pacific it is 
poorer, but even at that it is better than any service they 
can get from Puget sound. On special orders the best serv- 
ice they are ever offered is thirty days after the order is 
placed. He stated that it is absolutely an uncertainty 
as to when they can expect to receive any orders placed 
in the Puget sound district; if they are placing orders for 
yard stock at Puget sound and in Oregon at the same time 
the order is placed with the Oregon concerns as a matter of 
security and the other merely on the chance that the ma- 
terial may be able to get through. 

A considerable discussion at this point took p‘ace as to 
local rates, the sum of which is that the most advantageous 
market for this territory under present conditions is Port- 
land. Speaking of water shipment of shingles he stated 
that this necessitates a 5-cent differential rate as against a 
10-cent differential on the railroads. 

An endeavor on the part of General Ashford to bring up 
the question of the advisability of bringing shipments into 
Nevada by way of Sacramento caused a very animated dis- 
cussion between counsel as to whetker this was involved or 
could be brought into the matter under the bill of com- 
plaint, General Ashford claiming that it does belong to 
the matter and that shipments are made by that route, thus 
practically furnishing the Portland people with a double 
track. A discussion was engaged in by Messrs. Cotton. 
Griffiths, General Ashford and others, and Mr. Griffiths read 
into the record the bill of-complaint, so far as the seventh 
paragraph is concerned, and which he claims covers the 
contention as to Sacramento points, the Sacramento gat>- 
way now being open to shipments from Portland, and that 
the complainants also want that gateway. He stated that 
they had left out all but the eastern lines terminating in 
Portland and that they would on'y ask for the same 
through rate via Sacramento that now exists. 

(To be concluded next week.) 
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LUMBERMEN GOLFERS AT CHICAGO AND BALTIMORE ENGAGE 


With a field of sixty players the first annual tourna- 
ment of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago 
will be held on the course of the Glen View Golf Club 
near this city next Tuesday, June 25. While this is 
the first tournament under the auspices of a regularly 
organized association, it is the third successive tourna- 
ment of this character in Chicago, but eclipses in num- 
bers and interest any event of the kind that ever has 
occurred in this city. In addition to the long list of 
entries published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last 
week, the following gentlemen have since entered for 
the tournament: 

Francis Beidler, Chicago. 

H. H. Bishop, Chicago. 

A. B. Claney, Chicago. 

John Claney, Chicago. 

W. A. Fuller, Chicago, Onwentsia Golf Club, Lake Forest 
Golf Club. 

C. H. Worcester, Chicago. 

Charles H. Mears, Evanston, Evanston Golf Club, Skokie 
Country Club. 

E. L. Grant, Kenosha, Wis., Kenosha Country Club. 

As entries will be received up to the time the tourna- 
ment begins it is possible that this number will be aug- 
mented by other entries before play actually starts. 
Complete and careful arrangements have been made for 
the proper management of the tournament and for the 
entertainment of the lumbermen who will gather at the 
Glen View course next Tuesday. The play will involve 
the settlement of three competitions. 

There will be a team match, with sides captained by 
J. D. Lacey and William A. Sharp. The Nassau system 
will be followed, scoring one point for the first nine 
holes, one point for the second nine holes, and an addi- 
tional point for the winner of the eighteen holes. Win- 
ners of the team match will receive emblematic buttons 
which have been designed by Charles F. Thompson, 
secretary of the association. These buttons show a bunch 
of lath and a board crossed, bearing the letters ‘‘L. 
G. A.,’’ the initials of the association. 

At this tournament the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
championship cup will be competed for for the first 
time. It is a silver cup and bears the inscription: 


PRESENTED BY THB 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
TO THE 
LUMBERMEN’S GOLF ASSOCIATION 
OF CHICAGO. 


This will be a permanent trophy, emblematic of the 
lumbermen’s golf championship of Chicago. It will be 
awarded for the lowest gross score and. the owner will 
retain possession of it until next year, when it again 
will be competed for. When it shall have been won 
three times by the same contestant it will become his 
permanent property. The runner-up in this event each 
year will receive a silver medal. 

Another trophy is a silver cup offered by F. L. Fink- 
enstedt, of Duluth, Minn., the winner of which will re- 
tain the cup as a permanent proof of the fact that 
he made the lowest net score in the lumbermen’s tourna- 
ment of 1907. A silver medal will be given to the 
runner-up also in this event. The silver medals for 
the runners-up in the two individual contests have been 
designed by Secretary Thompson. A representation of 
a bundle of lath serves as a bar to which is appended 
the circular representation of the end of a log, showing 
the bark and end checks and bearing the words ‘‘ Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Association of Chicago.’’ 

Most of the members of the association will jorney 
to Glen View on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railway on the train leaving the union depot at 9:35 
a. m. This will permit of an informal game in the 
morning. Members who are unable to take the 9:35 
train will be able to make the journey on the train 
leaving the union depot at 11:30 a. m., which will land 
them at the station of Golf, near the Glen View Golf 
Club house, in time for lunch. For the benefit of those 
who will not be able to catch this train it is announced 
that it will be possible to leave Chicago on the train 
leaving over the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at 
12:40 p. m. and still reach the course in time to enter 
the tournament, which begins at 2 o’clock. 

Members attending in automobiles will go by the 
following routes: 

From Chicago: North on Sheridan drive to Pratt avenue, 
Rogers Park (patrol box on northeast corner and water 
tower quarter of mile north on right hand side) ; west on 
Pratt avenue one mile to Ridge avenue; thence north on 
Ridge avenue through Evanston to Central street, Wilmette ; 
west on Central street to the Chicago & North-Western sta- 
tion of Wilmette; a slight turn to the south on Wilmette 
avenue; thence directly west, passing the Poultry Farm, a 
short distance beyond which and on the south side of road 
a sign post of the private road of the Glen View Golf 

From Oak Park: North on Harlem avenue, following 
street lined by telegraph poles to the Chicago, Milwaukee & 


St. Paul station of Golf; thence eastward a short distance 
to clubhouse. 


PHILADELPHIA LUMBERMEN GOLFERS ELATED. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 19.—Returning from the 
golf tournament at Baltimore last week the Philadel- 
phia entries, made up of William L. Rice, president of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange; H. W. Smedley, E. F. 
Henson, R. W. Wistar and C. J. Coppack, expressed 
elation at the fact that they had carried off the majority 
of prizes at the tournament. Both the team prize 
and the ‘‘Kickers’ Cup,’’ the latter of which was 
awarded to Mr. Rice, are exhibited in the rooms of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange to remind the members how 
scientific and athletic are some of their fellow mem- 
bers. 





GREAT GOLF EVENT. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., June 15.—The second annual tour- 
nament of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association, which 
was played last Wednesday and Thursday on the links 
of the Baltimore Country Club at Roland Park, brought 
together a large party of enthusiasts of the game and 
was productive of excellent sport besides furnishing an 
occasion for the exercise of that hospitality for which 
Baltimore is famous. The course has the reputation 
of being one of the most difficult laid out, which gave 
the visitors a chance to test their mettle. In view of 
this fact the scores made are to be regarded as very 
creditable. The prizes contested for were cups, all of 
them being of silver with the exception of that of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, which 
was of bronze. The donors included besides the 
National association the Southern Lumberman, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; the New York Lumber Trade Journal, the 
Lumberman’s Review, New York; the Baltimore Lum- 
ber Exchange, the Baltimore Retail Lumber Dealers’ 


IN THE GREAT SUMMER SPORT 


Charles T. Stran, Wiley, Harker & Camp Co yr, New 
York, N. Y. a 

i. H. Silliman, Waccamaw Lumber Com y / 
ont es mpany, Wilming 

H. W. Smedley, Smedley & Bro., Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. H. Smedley, Smedley & Bro., Philadelphia, Pa. 

L. P. Rider, New York, N. Y. 

E. E. Price, Baltimore, Md. 

A. C. Philbrick, Boston, Mass. 

I’. W. Lawrence, Lawrence & Wiggin, Boston, Mass. 

P. H. Moore, Moore Bros., New York, N. Y. 

J. M. D. Heald, Price & Heald, Baltimore, Md. 

W. D. Gill, W. D. Gill & Son, Baltimore, Md. 
Pm. G. Chamberlain, Crescent Lumber Company, Marietta, 
Dhio. 


Henry Cape, Davison Lumber Company, New York, N. Y. 

Charles L. Adams, Wilson, Adams & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Play began Wednesday morning at 9 o’clock, the 
grounds being wet from the heavy rains of the day 
before, and continued uninterruptedly for two days, 
more rain falling on Thursday and making especially 
the lower sections of the course very soggy. The 
weather, however, did not stop the golfers, who kept at 
work with a will. The results were as follows: 


Qualifying Round. 


PLAYERS— 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
TS Se SO eee 8 7 8 6 5 8 9 11 
Hlemry Cape ..cccccces 10 6 6 7 7 7 9 6 
H. G. Chamberlain.... 6 5 5 4 3 5 6 5 
err 7 8 9 6 + 8 9 11 
cS. M. BD. Heald........ 6 t Ss 6 4 7 5 8 
SS Se aa 7 5 6 6 5 8 4 6 
F. W. Lawrence....... S 6 7 4 3 6 4 5 
Be. £.. PCIE. 6:0 0:00:00 S 8 8 7 4 7 5 8 
s.r 5 9 7 8 4 6 6 6 
SS SS  Serrrrrerer 9 7 7 6 5 6 4 6 
W. H. Smedley........ 6 6 7 8 6 6 5 7 
KE. K. Silliman........ 5 5 5 6 3 5 4 6 
i SO ee 7 6 7 4 4 6 5 8 
I. B. Witherbee....... 6 5 5 4 6 8 4 8 
J Serer 8 5 8 5 5 7 7 ii 
M.D  EOMOOR, «cc cccces 6 4 6 4 3 5 5 6 
ae ae. ee 7 6 9 11 5 9 6 10 
) SU See 5 6 5 4 4 5 5 6 
err 7 10 12 5 8 7 4 7 
Se ae 7 5 5 + 4 5 5 6 
G. E. Robinson........ 8 4 6 5 5 5 4 5 
V. S. Lawrence........ 7 10 7 6 4 6 7 6 


Association, the Philadelphia and New York Exchanges, 
the president and vice president, and Samuel E. Barr, 
of New York. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN cup was 
held at Chicago for engraving and arrived too late for 
competition. ‘Those present and participating included 
the following: 


T. B. Rice, T. B. Rice & Sons Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Samuel EF. Barr, New York, N. Y. 

’, S. Lawrence, Boston, Mass. 

Guy E. Robinson, Hawkesbury Lumber Company, Ottawa, 
Can. 

H. G. Hazard, H. G. Hazard Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. W. Wistar, Wistar & Underhill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cc. J. Coppock, Coppock-Warner Lumber Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ek. F. Henson, Henson & Pearson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. W. Witherbee, H. M. Bickford Lumber Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN CUP. 


Handi- 
9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 Total. cap. Net. 
7 #10 7 6 5 8 10 6 7 9—137 24 113 
7 6 4 6 5 4 9 4 10 6—119 20 99 
5 6 2 ) 4 4 7 4 5 6 87 10 77 
5 7 6 9 5 6 9 7 8 4—-128 24 104 
7 8 4 7 4 4 9 5 6 7—109 22 87 
4 9 7 6 6 4 8 8 10 5-—114 12 102 
4 7 5 4 5 6 7 3 4 6— 94 14 80 
4 7 4 5 5 3 11 8 5 7—114 20 04 
4 sS 4 8 6 4 7 4 6 4—106 s 98 
5 7 6 8 4 4 7 4 6 7—108 14 04 
6 12 5 7 5 6 8 6 s 6—120 20 100 
5 s 7 5 3 5 6 5 5 6— 94 10 84 
6 s 5 6 7 4 7 4 6 9—109 20 89 
5 8 3 6 3 7 7 4 6 6—101 11 90 
8 7 + 6 6 5 11 6 6 7 22 10 112 
7 6 4 5 6 5 6 5 91 18 73 
8 13 7 12 9 6 11 5 9 8—151 24 127 
6 7 4 6 4 t 7 8 5 — 96 16 80 
9 10 7 #10 s 4 9 5 8 9—133 24 115 
6 7 4 6 4 4 7 4 5 6— 94 10 S4 
7 7 3 5 5 4 6 5 5 5— 94 8 86 
9 13 4 5 4 4 11 5 6 6—120 18 102 


The other scores made on Wednesday afternoon 
were: 
FIRST BIGHT. 
Guy E. Robinson defeated BE. F. Henson, 3 up, 1 to play. 
I. W. Lawrence defeated J. M. D. Heald, 5 up, 3 to play. 
oe W. Smedley defeated H. G. Chamberlain, 3 up, 2 to 
play. 
ki. K. Silliman defeated E. E. Price, 3 up, 1 to play. 
SECOND EIGHT. 
H. C, Philbrick defeated C. L. Stran, 2 up, 1 to play. 
I’. B, Witherbee defeated T. B. Rice, 6 up, 4 to play. 
t. W. Wistar defeated Henry Cape, 7 up, 5 to play. — 
L. P. Rider defeated W. H. Smedley, 4 up, 2 to play. 
THIRD EIGHT. 
W. D. Gill defeated C. J. Coppack, 5 up, 3 to play. 
V. Lawrence defeated Charles Adams, 10 up, 8 to play. 
I’. H. Moore defeated H. G. Hazard, 8 up, 7 to play. ~ 
Samuel EB. Barr defeated Whaley, 2 up. F 
The semi-finals on Thursday resulted as follows: 
FIRST EIGHT, 
Guy E, Robinson defeated F. W. Lawrence, 1 up, 36 holes 
H. W. Smedley defeated E. K. Silliman, 1 up. 
SECOND EIGHT. 
B. Witherbee defeated H. C. Philbrick, 6 up, 5 to play. 
t. W. Wister defeated L. P. Rider, 8 up, 7 to play. ; 
THIRD EIGHT. 
V. Lawrence defeated W. H. Gill, 2 up. 
P. H. Moore defeated W. Barr, 1 up, 19 holes. 
In the finals this was the result: 






FIRST EIGHT. 
H. W. Smedley defeated Guy E. Robinson, 1 up. 
SECOND EIGHT. 
I’. B. Witherbee defeated R. W. Wister, 3 up, 2 to play. 
THIRD EIGHT. 

P. H. Moore defeated V. Lawrence, 3 up, 1 to play. 

H. G, Chamberlain won the first consolation. 

Henry Cape the second. 

C. J. Coppick the third. 

Philadelphia won the team match with 403, Boston 
being second with 431, Ohio third with 461, New York 
fourth with 480 and Baltimore fifth with 493. 

The prizes were awarded as follows: 

President’s Prize—E. F. Henson. 

Vice President's Prize—H. G. Chamberlain. 

Baltimore Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association Cup—H. W 
Smedley. 

National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Cup—F. 
erbee. 

saltimore Lumber Exchange Cup—P. H. Moore. 

Philadelphia Lumber Exchange Cup—L. P. Rider. 

s00by Cup (special prize) W. D. Gill. 

Kirst Consolation Prize—H. G. Chamberlain. 

Second Consolation Prize—-Henry Cape. 

Third Consolation Prize—-C. J. Coppock. 

City Team Prize—Philadelphia, the team being composed 
of Hl. W. Smedley, W. L. Rice, E. F. Hensen and R. W. 
Wister. 

Wednesday evening the business meeting was held at 
the Baltimore Country Club, when a constitution and 
by-laws were adopted, officers elected and a resolution 
of thanks to the Baltimore Country Club for its gen- 
erous treatment and cordial hospitality passed. The 
association voted also to give a cup to be contested for 
by the Baltimore Country Club golfers. The new officers 
are as follows: 

President F. B. Witherbee, Boston. 

Vice President—T. B. Rice, Philadelphia. 

Secretary-Treasurer—-F. W. Lawrence, Bostan. 

Executive Committee—Laurens P. Rider, New York; Guy 
E. Robinson, New York, and William D. Gill, Baltimore. 

Mr. Gill, as the retiring president, made some appro- 
priate remarks, ana other members followed. In the 
course of the evening a dinner was given, which brought 
out various bright addresses of an informal order. Next 
year’s tournament is to be held at the Brae-Burn Club’s 
grounds, West Newton, Boston. 


B. With 
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THREE CENTURIES OF DEVELOPMENT IN NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Efforts in Behalf of a Protective Tariff—Beginnings of the North Carolina Pine Association—Two Years’ Activities—Mutual Insurance. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE NORTH CAROLINA PINE AS- 
SOCIATION, 1897 TO 1902. 


THE NEW ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


LU M- 


HE DINGLEY TARIFF 


OF 1897-S—PROPOSED MERGER OF MILLS—THE 


BERMEN’S MARINI 


EFFORTS TO ESTABLISH JOINT 


SELLING COMPANY PARIS EXPOSITION EX- 


HIBII THE CONDITION OF TRADE, 1900- 


1902—RECOGNITION OF DRESSED 


LUMBER 


INTERESTS. 


The Dingley Tariff. 


II financial panic of 1898, the passage of the 
Wilson bill removing the tariff of 41 a thousand 


on rough lumber in 1894, and the very large importa- 
tion of Canadian lumber into the eastern states dur- 


ing 1895, 1896 and 1897 made this entire period one of 
general depression for the lumber trade and, so far as 
North 


trying that 


the manufacturers of Carolina pine were con- 


cerned, the most they have ever experi- 
enced, 

It is probable that during this long period not one 
company in ten paid a dividend to its stockholders, 
the sold at 


The republican victory 


and during much of time lumber less 


than the 


was 
cost of manufacture. 


in the national election of 1896 aroused the hopes of 


the 
Canadian lumber, and the North Carolina pine manu- 


the Jumbermen for a resumption of duty on 
facturers, under the leadership of John L. 
the 


lumbermen of the country toward this end, 


Roper, took 


prompt measure to secure coéperation of the 

At a meeting of the directors of the North Carolina 
Pine Lumber Company December 1, 1896, resolutions 
were adopted and forwarded to the representatives of 
this section in Congress urging the adoption of a duty 
of $1 a thousand on lumber. A national convention of 
held at December 15 at 


which the North Carolina Pine Lumber Company was 


lumbermen was Cincinnati 


represented and which memorialized Congress for a 


duty of $2 a thousand on lumber. Representatives 


from the North Carolina Pine Lumber Company, to- 
gether with representatives from other organizations 


throughout the country, went to Washington and urged 
the national legislators to recognize the claims of the 
lumber industry by the passage of the Dingley bill, 
which was then pending in the house and which pro- 
vided a $2 duty on lumber. This bill passed the house 
on March 31, 


again when it was in the hands of the conferees of the 


1897, and when it reached the senate, and 


two houses, the North Carolina pine lumber manufac- 
turers and the lumbermen of the country renewed their 
its behalf and 


coming a law July 24, 1897. 


exertions in were rewarded by its be- 


The New Association. 


AD there existed among the North Carolina pine 
| manufacturers during this long period of de- 
pression from 1893 to 1897 a strong organization em- 
bracing large and small operators alike and keeping 
all accurately informed of market conditions and of 
the prices being obtained by others it is highly prob- 
able that the severity of the situation would have been 
The North Lumber 


Company, however, embraced only the larger mills— 


greatly mitigated. Carolina Pine 


seventeen in number—representing about one-half of 
the industry, and even this small number did not sup- 
ply each other with information absolutely essential to 
business and to the 


the intelligent conduct of their 


well being of the trade. For more than two years this 
company had not handled the surplus stocks of its 
members and other manufacturers as it had at first set 
out to do, and had maintained but an irregular exist- 
enee, 

The need of a new organization had been keenly felt 
for some time and on September 4, 1896, the directors 
met and appointed a committee of three ‘‘to report a 
plan of reorganization on a basis of annual dues, and one 
for winding up the affairs of the present company.’’ 
W. W. Tunis, E. C. 
stituted the The directors again met on 
December 1 and resolved that a stockholders’ meeting 


Fosburgh and John L. Roper con- 


committee. 


be called in January for the purpose of winding up 
the affairs of the company, and the reorganization com- 
mittee was instructed to report at that time, R. S. 


Cohn being added to the 
W. W. Tunis. 

The meeting of the stockholders was held January 
31, 1897, at the office of the company. There were 
present W. W. Tunis, John L. Roper, R. S. Cohn, R. J. 


Camp, George W. Jones, J. 


committee in the place of 


W. Branning, E. C. Fos- 


burgh and EK. B. Freeman. John L. Roper acted as 


chairman and R. 8. Cohn as secretary. A motion was 
unanimously carried that the old company be aban- 
doned and that a committee be appointed to transfer 
its furniture and fixtures to the North Carolina Pine 
Association, which it was then proposed to organize. 
Hugh C, 
committee, presented the draft of the proposed charter 


Davis, as attorney for the reorganization 


for the new organization. The gentlemen present 
signified their willingness to subscribe to its capital 


stock and it was therefore ordered that the charter be 
secured, 

The following were chosen as the board of directors 
for the first year: 


R. S. Cohn, John L. Roper, 
W. W. Tunis, FE. B. Freeman, 
a. C. Fosburgh, rR. J. Camp, 

J. W. Branning, Fr. E. Waters, 
W. P. Jackson, G. M. Serpell. 


R. J. Camp, E. B. Freeman and R. 8. Cohn were ap- 
pointed a committee to nominate officers for the first 
year, and reported as follows: 

President—-W. W. Tunis. 

Vice president—John L. 

Treasurer—R. S. Cobn. 

Secretary—C. 8S. Russell. 


toper. 


KE. C. Fosburgh, R. 8S. Cohn and E. B. Freeman were 
appointed a committee to draft bylaws. 

The of the North Lumber 
Company held their last meeting March 12, 1897, to 


directors Carolina Pine 
arrange for the transfer of the furniture ete. to the 
new Thus passed into history the North 
Lumber 


company. 
Carolina Pine Company after an eventful 
career of eight years, having weathered the troubled 
period from 1889 to 1897; having witnessed association 
after association of dressed lumber operators come and 
go; having shared its measure of prosperity and its 
portion of disappointment and failure. Its name be- 
came a memory, but the persistent spirit of its members 
and the irresistible impulse of association which had 
sustained it these many years found expression in the 
new organization. 

Immediately upon the adjournment of the directors 
ot the old company the organizers of the new associa- 
tion convened to adopt a charter and bylaws. The fol- 
lowing parties subscribed for the number of shares of 
stock set opposite their names and became the charter 
members of the association: 


Shares. 
John L. Roper Lumber Company... ..2...ccccccccsece 2 & 
Pe ae ee a oe 2 
PUG CUNE, DURBIN CINE o.oo 6: <:6. 6.0.0: 0:8 0018: 4.014 86s ers ete aes 2 
Camp BEGmGEActuring COMIPORT ..... nc ccc ccc cccescens 2 
Branning Manufacturing Company................ ° 2 
ee IE Is ocala e+ knee cab ehbeesie sn oweeene 2 
Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Company.................6. 2 
Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Company.................6. 2 
ee er ee ne ere 2 
ey ee I 44 as con't eae be bialaed Said ob % Gas om 2 
Re Te IOI ore. oo ais Sneed c Swicse de bos bis elles 2 


The name adopted was ‘*The North Carolina Pine 
Association. ’? 

The capital stock was fixed at not less than $500 
and not more than $10,000, to be divided into shares 
of $25 each. 

Its object was, as stated in the bylaws: 
to foster trade and commerce in lumber; to protect it from 
unlawful exactions; to reform abuses in the lumber trade; 
to diffuse accurate and reliable information among its mem- 
bers as to the standing of dealers and other matters; to 
produce uniformity and certainty in the customs and usages 
of the lumber trade; to settle differences between its mem- 
bers; to promote a more enlarged and friendly intercourse 
between lumber manufacturers and dealers, and to make 
proper rules, regulations and arrangements for the transac- 
tion of business among its members as it may deem to be 
expedient and proper, consistent with law. 


The requirements for membership were that: 

Any person, tirm or corporation engaged in the manufac- 
ture of kiln dried North Carolina pine lumber, apnroved by 
the board of directors, may become a member of this associ- 
ation by purchasing at least one share of the capital stcck 
and agreeing to the conditions of the charter. 

The annual dues were established at $25 a year for 
each member and the officers elected at the preliminary 
meeting, January 21, were affirmed. The office of the 
North Carolina Pine Company, which had become the 
property of the new association by inheritance, was 
discontinued and a committee was appointe!’ to dis- 
pose of such of the furniture taken over from the old 
company as was not needed. The secretary’s salary 
was fixed at $150 annually. 


Activities—1897 and 1898. 
HE new association carried forward to a success- 
ful termination the tariff agitation had 
been started by the North Carolina Pine Lumber Com- 


which 


pany, as has already been described, and conditions 
were soon upon the mend. 

September 10 W. W. Tunis, who had served as presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Pine Lumber Company since 
its organization in 1889, and as president of the associa- 
tion since its organization the first of the year, re- 
signed. Mr. Tunis was elected a director and John L. 
Roper was elected president to succeed him, E. C. Fos- 
burgh being elected vice president to succeed Mr. Roper. 
During the year several new members had been added 
to the association, among them the Suffolk Saw Mill 
Company, Tilghman Lumber Company, Dennis Sim- 
mons Lumber Company, E. M. Short Lumber Company, 
Kugler Lumber Company and the Eureka Lumber Com- 
pany. 

3y the summer of 1898 prices had recovered to the 
point at which they stood in 1895 and at the meeting 
held September 1 the outlook was regarded as suf- 
(See 
Some anxiety was 


ficiently promising to warrant further advances. 
tables of prices of rough lumber.) 
felt, however, over the approaching session of the 
Joint High Commission in Quebec to adjust all matters 
in dispute between Canada and the United States, and 
at this meeting the association drafted a memorial to 
be sent to the American commissioners urging that 
American lumber be treated fairly and not he made 
to bear more than its just burden in the settlement of 
trade Canada. 
soon adjourned, however, without adjusting any of the 


our differences with The commission 
questions in dispute and leaving the tariff undisturbed. 

The improvement in market conditions that had oc- 
curred since the first of the year was clearly indicated 
by the reports from members submitted to a meeting 
held October 6, 1898, which showed that the unsold 
stock indicated a smaller surplus than had been known 
for some years, only about 3,000,000 feet being held by 
mills having a combined annual output of 300,000,000 
feet. At this meeting the plan was adopted for all 
members to send to the secretary on the first of each 
month a list of the unsold stock held by them, the secre- 
tary being directed to tabulate all of the unsold stock 
reported and to send a copy of the tabulation to each 
member of the association. 


Proposed Merger of Mills. 

URING the latter part of 1898 a movement was 
[.D inaugurated by a coterie of Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston financiers and promoters to effect a 
merger of the principal North Carolina pine plants and 
timber holdings. At a meeting of the association on 
December 20 President Roper read a letter from these 
parties inviting the members to attend a conference 
in New York on the 29th. A number of the members 
attended this conference and carefully investigated 
the proposed plan of consolidation. At a meeting of 
the association in Norfolk February 23, 1899, those who 
had attended the New York conference explained the 
proposal that had been submitted, but a motion was 
adopte” instructing the secretary to write the pro- 
moters declining to consider the matter further. 

The Lumbermen’s Marine. 

HE question of marine insurance was brought up 
_ at a meeting of the association on December 20, 
1898, and a committee consisting of John L. Roper, 
E C. Fosburgh and R. 8. Cohn was appointed to devise 
a plan for mutual insurance of this kind, the secretary 
being instructed to write all the members of the asso- 
ciation in the meanwhile requesting them to give their 
experience for the last five years as to premiums paid 
and losses incurred. It was ascertained from these in- 
quiries that the losses incurred during the last five years 
had amounted to only 20 percent of the premiums paid, 
so the committee having the matter in charge reported 
February 23, 1899, recommending the formation of a 
marine insurance company, provided that eight or ten 
of the concerns engaged in the trade would agree to 
cooperate. 


Eight concerns present at the meeting sig- 
nified their willingness to enter into the plan and a 
committee was appointed to secure a charter and if 
possible to form a company. During March a charter 
was obtained and ‘‘The Lumbermen’s Marine’’ 


was 
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organized, which under able management has since 
built up a large business and has had the effect of 
reducing very greatly the rates of other marine insur- 
ance companies. 


Efforts to Establish Joint Selling Company. 

HE successful launching of a marine insurance 
t company revived interest in the frequently dis- 
cussed project of a joint selling company to handle the 
output of the mills in the association and thus reduce 
the cost of selling and avoid needless competition be- 
tween the manufacturers. So at a meeting Iebruary 
23, 1899, after a full discussion John L. Roper, G. M. 
Serpell, F. E. Waters, E. C. Fosburgh, R. J. Camp and 
R. 8. Cohn were appointed a committee to consider the 
various plans that had been proposed and others that 
might be suggested, and to formulate a plan to be con- 
sidered at a later meeting to be called by the presi- 
dent. This committee worked very hard but did not 
succeed in figuring out a feasible scheme. About a 
year later, April 5, 1900, another committee consisting 
ot John L. Roper, Theophilus Tunis, R. J. Camp, E. C. 
Fosburgh and R. 8. Cohn was appointed ‘‘to inquire 
into the report on the feasibility of establishing a 
general selling agency.’’ Their efforts, however, came 
to naught. 

At this same meeting the secretary was instructed 
to have the price list on dressed lumber, as drawn up 
by the dressed lumber men in the association, printed 
for distribution—this being the first time that such a 
list had been issued by the association—and to send 
ten copies of the new list to the principal wholesalers 
in Boston and New York. (See table of prices on 
dressed lumber.) On September 21, 1899, it was re- 
solved that in quoting delivered prices on cargoes the 
members of this association should hereafter demand 
free wharfage for vessels at discharging points. During 
1898 and 1899 this association experienced a satisfac- 
tory growth and several members were added to the 
roll. January 4, 1900, the bylaws were changed to 
provide for monthly meetings, to be held on the first 
day of each month, instead of bimonthly meetings as 
had heretofore been the practice, with a view to stimu- 
lating interest in the association and to keeping the 
members better informed. 


Paris Expositon Exhibit. 


T the same meeting it was agreed that the asso- 
A ciation codperate with the Commercial Forestry 
Commission of the Paris exposition to provide a suit- 
able exhibit of North Carolina pine. Committees were 
appointed to raise the $2,500 thought to be necessary; 
to prepare an exhibit and have it properly installed 
and placarded; and to prepare and have printed for 
distribution at the exposition a booklet describing the 
various grades of North Carolina pine and the uses to 
which they were adapted. 

The requisite funds were secured, but at a later meet- 
ing President Roper reported that the affairs of the 
general committee having in charge the entire Ameri- 
can lumber exhibit at Paris were in bad shape, as the 
subscriptions from other parts of the country had 
been small, and it seemed that with the limited funds 
in hand the idea could not be carried out as expected, 
so the matter would probably be dropped. Theophilus 
Tunis, chairman of the committee having in charge 
the assembling of the exhibit, stated that he thought 
an American lumber exhibit on a smaller scale might 
perhaps be made and suggested that the committee be 
empowered to codperate with the Baltimore Lumber 
Exchange and arrange for an exhibit of North Caro- 
lina pine in conjunction with that body, and the com- 
mittee was instructed to use its discretion in the mat- 
ter. Arrangements progressed along this line and 
eventually a modest exhibit in conjunction with the 
Baltimore Lumber Exchange was made. Owing, how- 
ever, to the very unfavorable location assigned by the 
exposition officials to the American forestry exhibits 
—an annex seven miles distant from the main exposi- 
tion—the showing made was not very creditable and 
proved generally unsatisfactory to all American ex- 
hibitors. 

Condition of Trade—1900-1902. 


ARKET conditions had again become very un- 

favorable and on May 3, 1900, it was unani- 
mously resolved that a curtailment to the extent of 
33 percent of the output of the mills be made for 
thirty days, this to be accomplished by shutting down 
two days in each week, Friday and Saturday if pos- 
sible. The president was empowered to employ one 
or two good men to interview outside manufacturers 


with a view to obtaining their codperation. D. J. 
Turner was employed for this purpose and was suc- 
cessful in securing the promise of a number of mills 
to codperate. 

The mill owners in the vicinity of Petersburg, in 
response to a call issued by Mr. McKenny, held at 
Petersburg a meeting on June 2 at which they agreed 
to codperate in the curtailment inaugurated by the 
North Carolina Pine Association, and appointed a 
committee to see that the resolution became effective. 
It was estimated that mills representing 80 percent of 
the output of North Carolina pine were affected by the 
curtailment, The North Carolina Pine Association con- 
tinued the curtailment of 33 percent during May, June 
and July, and during August shut down two full 
weeks. By fall the situation had become greatly re- 
lieved, 

During this trying period the rates of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company on lumber from the Virginia 
gateways were advanced. This was a most inoppor- 
tune time for such action owing to the falling off in 
the demand and the competition then existing with 
southern lumber, the result of the increased freight 
rate being practically to cut off trade with western 
Pennsylvania and other points reached by southwest- 
ern lumber. The lumbermen appointed a committee 
to present these facts to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company and to request the reinstatement of the for- 
mer rates, to which the company agreed, withdrawing 
the advances promulgated. 

Nothing of note transpired during the fall of 1900 
and the first half of 1901 and the association lapsed 
into a condition of inactivity. In the fall of 1901 the 
condition of car shortage caused great inconvenience, 
and at a meeting September 26 a committee was ap- 
pointed to take this matter up with the railroad com- 
panies with a view to obtaining some relief. This 
committee was also instructed to look into the mat- 
ter of the Car Service Association rules and endeavor 
to get a modification of the rule requiring cars to be 
unloaded or loaded in forty-eight hours. On October 
17 new terms of settlement were adopted. (See chap- 
ter on prices.) In March, 1902, C. S. Russell, who 
since January 8, 1895, had been the secretary of the 
association, died, and on April 10 8. W. Clarke was 
elected to succeed him. 

On November 6 a committee was appointed to at- 
tend the general convention of lumber manufacturers 
to be held in St. Louis December 9 and 10, which 
marked the origin of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, this meeting having resulted from 
the conference in Atlanta in October of the several 
southern pine associations. (See chapter on grading.) 

At this meeting—November 6—a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a schedule of rail rates from Nor- 
folk to different points (those taking the same rates to 
be grouped together) for the purpose of establishing a 
basis for delivered prices which would be used uni- 
formly by the mills. Such a compilation was found to 
be a very comprehensive task, involving considerable 
delay, so in the meantime the secretary was instructed 
to furnish the members with freight tariffs showing 
the rates from Norfolk, and it was not until June 1, 
1904, that such a compilation was issued by the asso- 
ciation, under the name of ‘‘ Official Rate Book.’’ 

Steps were taken at this meeting to have tests made 
by the United States government to demonstrate the 
strength and durability of North Carolina pine in com- 
parison with other woods, this being brought about by 
the action of the builders and architects of Phila- 
delphia in rejecting North Carolina pine in construc- 
tion work. Tests were begun during 1904-5 by the 
Forest Service to show the strength of various con- 
struction wood, and the results are being announced 
from time to time. 





Recognition of Dressed Lumber Interests. 
ESOLUTIONS were adopted by the association 
in November, 1902, that in the future it would 
represent both rough and dressed lumber. Previous to 
this time, although the dressed lumber interests within 
the organization had for several years been persist- 
ently increasing, the association officially was never- 
theless a rough lumber association. This action, there- 
fore, marked the first official recognition of the 
dressed lumber interests. A committee of five was 
also appointed to prepare and report at the next meet- 
ing rules for the grading and working of dressed 
North Caroli:a pine, the committee being E. C. Fos- 
burgh, R. J. Camp, R. 8. Cohn, J. A. Wilkinson and 
George W. Roper. January 8, 1903, this committee 








submitted its report and rules for dressed lumber were 
adopted, effective March 1. (See chapter on grading.) 


Tables of price lists and grading rules in this installment 
have reference to data to appear in appropriate chapters in 
subsequent installments of this history.—Epiror. 


DOORS AND MILLWORK. 
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With the exception of New York city and a few other 
points on the east coast, where the money market seems 
to be a little tight, the sash and door situation all over 
the country is a good one. The trade, of course, runs 
largely to special work, although a few carload ship- 
ments are still being made and some stock sizes are 
being called for. In the country the farmers have been 
waiting until they could get some idea of what the crop 
is going to be before buying. The extremely back- 
ward spring had the natural result of making them 
cautious about investing money in anything not abso- 
lutely necessary. However, it seems now that the first 
crop reports were undoubtedly pessimistic and the warm 
weather of the last week has done much to encourage 
the belief that the harvests will average up fairly well. 
Sereen doors and windows are active and a fair amount 
of special stock is being shipped. Prices hold up well. 

* * * 

Increasing strength is apparent in the window glass 
market but dealers believe that prices are still consider- 
ably below what they should be and it would not be 
surprising to hear of an advance at any time. A meet- 
ing of the Western Jobbers’ Association will be held in 
this city June 25, at which the window glass situation 
will be thoroughly discussed and, possibly, some action 
in regard to prices taken, 

+ - * 

The sash and door business in Chicago is not showing 
as much activity as manufacturers and jobbers would 
like to see. So far this year the volume of business 
has been approximately 15 percent less than it was 
during the same period of 1906, although, of course, 


higher prices have ruled. The warmer weather is 
counted upon by dealers to bring an improvement in 
country trade, which at present is not good. A few 


earloads are being sent out but most of the trade is 
made up of local shipments and special stock. The 
warm weather brings a great deal of encouragement to 
the farmers and it seems very probable that they will 
soon begin to buy. Prices are being well maintained 
and in view of the high prices of factory lumber and 
the scarcity of that portion of it which comes from the 
Pacific coast an advance would not be astonishing. 
* * . 

The St. Louis (Mo.) market, so far as millwork of all 
kinds is concerned, probably will remain quiet until at 
least about July 10, at which time the crop outlook will 
be assured. Trade in St. Louis and the larger towns 
hereabouts is showing some improvement. ‘The clear 
skies and warm weather have stimulated local build- 
ing activity. 

* * * 

Kansas City sash and door people say that the de- 
mand is very satisfactory for the time of year, and 
that there is still quite a fair inquiry for stock goods 
from the country for local shipment. Prices are rea- 
sonably firm, and the outlook for fall business is con- 
sidered good. The local demand for millwork con- 
tinues active and the indications are that there will be 
enough business to keep the mills going full time. 

a * * 

A few more sash and door plants were in operation 
last week in New York city and the metropolitan mar- 
ket than earlier in June, but the situation is still a 
rather unsatisfactory one. The slow building market 
is gradually improving, but mill plants will not feel the 
betterment until it has become more established. Some 
good plans were filed within the last two or three weeks 
but there is plenty of room for improvement. What- 
ever large sized orders were placed seem to have been 
taken care of without difficulty by western jobbers and 
the smaller special work which usually reverts to the 
local plants in New York has been slow to materialize. 

+ . * 

There is a renewed activity in the door mills of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., with prospect of enough to do all the sea- 
son, for the city is bound to do a great amount of build- 
ing this year. There seems to be any amount of com- 
petition, though, for all that, both inside and from 
outside of the city, so all work has to be booked for 
sharply and must be taken with all possible caution. 
There is not as much demand from New York as usual. 

* * * 


The sash, door and blind trade of Baltimore, Md., is 
active, building operations being in progress at many 
places and large quantities of material being called for. 
The boom in real estate continues and the sash factories 
are correspondingly busy. The returns realized are 
sufficiently acceptable to keep the millmen on the move 
for orders. 

* aa * 

Owing to the heavy run of business factories in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul are finding the market strong 
and are able to command very satisfactory prices. The 
call for stock sizes is slow, as usual in June, but there 
is a good trade in screen doors and windows. The fac- 
tories are rushed with special work and bid fair to have 
it on their hands all season at a rate never before 
known. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Saley in Historic Territory—Observations on the Local “Scrap”—Features of Fort Wayne Lumber Trade—In a Rich Oil 
Center—Something New Under the Sun in Woodworking. 


Mad Anthony Wayne’s Old Stamping Ground. 


The nucleus of Fort Wayne was the fort of the same 
name that was commanded by General Wayne and was 
located near where the St. Mary’s and the St. Joseph 
rivers unite and form the Maumee. General Wayne 
was a hot Indian fighter and was so much of a scrapper 
that if today he were living and selling lumber at retail 
he would make things lively, as so many of the others 
of us do and think it smart. Commercially it may be 
counted as a good thing that some of the scrappers 
have died off and that others are yet to be born, for if 
they were all living now none of us would earn our 
bread and butter. A few scrappers scattered along 
through a hundred years answer every purpose. 

Recently I visited with a dealer whose reputation as 
a scrapper is somewhat wide. In his conversation he 
prided himself on his independence and how he could 
run his own business. And I think it will do to keep 
an eye on those men who have nothing in common with 
the best people of the community in a business way or 
otherwise. If there are half a dozen good men in my 
town in the same line in which I am engaged and my 
cogs won’t mesh with theirs I could not blame my 
neighbors if they called me a little crazy or a good deal 
foolish. The right minded man enjoys affiliating with 
the good people of his community. He likes to meet 
them socially and, by the same token, in a business 
way. 

The thought came to me as I was visiting with this 
man, What has he accomplished? Certainly little finan- 
cially, as by playing the part of a dog in the manger 
he has prevented himself from making money. In try- 
ing to beat others he has beaten himself. Morally he 
has not reached the pinnacle, as he is unnecessarily pro- 
fane. Intellectually he has not made much of himself. 
Suppose he had taken another shoot—aimed to have 
been kind and neighborly, aimed to have lived and let 
live—don’t you think he would have been better off than 
he is today? 

When I was in the hen business I bought a rooster 
of an eastern breeder for which I paid $15, and I never 
thought he was worth a dollar and a half. But he had 
a bad temper. He was against every other rooster on 
the premises and never would flock with any of them. 
If one of them would go around him in a friendly way 
he would up and try to spur him. The roosters stood 
it for a while and then one after another they took a 
fall out of him and verily whipped the flesh off his 
bones. Now, this rooster had a good home—I thought 
something of roosters in those days—but because he 
wouldn’t associate with his neighbors they turned in and 
licked him, and in the aggregate they did not suffer much, 
either. If I were selling lumber and had a spur for 
every good dealer in my territory, trying to injure them 
every time I could instead of doing them a good turn, 
I don’t know how I could blame them if finally when 
patience had ceased to be a virtue they should treat me 
as the roosters treated that eastern chap. 


The First Band Mill. 


From the nucleus of the old fort this Indiana city 
has grown into a highly prosperous manufacturing town 
of 60,000 souls or more. In the lumber world it is 
entitled to recognition as the birthplace of the band 
saw, as I suppose no one will dispute the statement that 
the Hoffman was the first band mill that was success- 
fully run. Somewhere in New York state an inventor 
worked on the idea, but the end was failure. J. R. 
Hoffman, the maker of the first band mill, is dead, but 
in the Hoffman mill I saw the original band mill, with 
its wooden post and wooden wheel, slicing logs into 
lumber as it has done all these years. Other makers of 























“He has beaten himself.” 











band mills have come and gone and on the market there 
are several excellent mills, but the father of them all, in 
its old age, is as active as when it was young. 

When standing on the street corner waiting for a car 
a young man asked me-if I could direct him to a par- 
ticular mill. He said he was a miilwright and had been 
working in West Virginia. He had been over to the 
Hoffman mill and was surprised that a 6-inch saw was 
used. ‘‘They cannot do the best kind of work with such 
a saw, and [ told them so,’’ he said. I thought at the 
time it might be a case of youth against experience; 
still if a young man knows a thing I like to see him 
have the courage of his convictions if the whole world 
is against him. Because a man may have years he doesn’t 
know everything, by a long shot. 

That afternoon I was at the Hoffman mill and was 
told by Mr. Hoffman that every time they preferred the 











“J. Klett opened the yard in 1877.” 


6-inch saw; in fact, that they would use none other. 
The Hoffmans have ranked among the leading hard- 
wood manufacturers of the United States. I have 
served an apprenticeship of considerable length in the 
lumber craft—something more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury—and when I broke into it the Hoffmans were an 
old established concern. They probably would be un- 
able to tell within hundreds of millions of feet how 
much hardwood they have manufactured. At one time 
they had nine mills running exclusively on walnut. Hence 
I am constrained to think they have figured the proper 
width of the band saw down to a fine point. 


Yard Items of Interest. 


J. Klett opened the yard now operated under the 
firm name of J. Klett & Sons in 1877 with a capital of 
$167. The father died eleven years ago, the business 
now being conducted by the sons, J. A., W. B. and J. G. 
Klett. There is still standing the little old office, ten 
feet high, the posts of oak, 10x10 inches. In this office 
is the first desk used by Mr. Klett, one of the common- 
est affairs you ever saw, two by two and a half feet, 
with a lid—a desk that could now be bought for $2.50. 
There was no safe, the money being carried in the 
dealer’s pocket. The farmers in those days had haul- 
ing bees, coming in with a dozen teams or more from a 
distance of twenty miles. 

The firm carries a heavy stock that is distributed in 
three yards. The planing mill is 60x60 feet. Ten men 
are employed, turning out window frames, lathe work, 
some veneered doors and anything of a special order. 
In the timber yard all the sticks are so piled that the 
teams drive alongside of them, and when incidentally 
it was mentioned that in many yards the timber is 
loaded endwise on the wagon Mr. Klett smiled in a way 
that seemed to say, ‘‘How can they think of doing it 
that way?’’ and I told him I would give it up. 

There is a shed 50x90 feet, the great bulk of the lum- 
ber being piled in the open. For every team there are 
three wagons, the latter being loaded while the teams 
are out. The piling in the yards is done much better 
than in many of the yards I have seen in the state; in 
fact, there are Indiana dealers who will have to prick 
up their ears if they ever take the first prize as stock 
keepers. 

When complaint is made by the farmers that lumber 
is high they are asked if their hardwood timber has not 
advanced in price from the time they burned the logs to 
get them out the way, and why should not other woods 
advance? As good hardwood timber brings all kinds of 
prices the farmer sees the point. 

On being asked how many red cedar shingles he had 
John Suelzer, manager of the Fort Wayne Builders’ 
Supply Company, said ‘‘Not a one’’! He was not en- 
tirely dry on the shingle proposition, however, as a few 
white cedars were in the yard. Mr. Suelzer tells me 
there is very little industrial building this season but 
more small houses, costing from $1,500 up, than for- 
merly. One warehouse is going up that will require 
800,000 feet of yellow pine, which is said to be the 
largest amount of lumber and timber ever consumed in 
any one building in Fort Wayne. Stocks of hemlock 
and yellow pine dimension are carried, an unbusiness- 





like thing for any yard to do, Mr. Suelzer thinks, as it 
is destined that yellow pine shall come in and hemlock 
go out, the hemlock supply in the near future not being 
able more than to meet the demands of the lake ports. 
Doubling stocks is not one of Mr. Suelzer’s hobbies. 
The planing mill is busy. Last year seventy stairways 
were turned out and at present twenty are under way in 
the mill. 


Fort Wayne Personalities and Enterprises. 


The heavy concern of E. Gilmartin is in charge of his 
three sons. When I went in Mike J., the manager, was 
talking with Teddy Reagon, in Indianapolis. ‘‘There,’’ 
said Mike, ‘‘Saley has just come in and says that yellow 
pine is off $5!’’ I looked for Teddy up that night, but 
he didn’t come. A new office has just been completed, 
splendidly finished in yellow pine, and Manager Mike, 
who is nothing if not a joker, says he thinks that the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association ought to foot 
the bill, but as yet he hasn’t heard from it. It is cer- 
tainly a fine job and I would like to see it surpassed by 
some of the higher priced woods, even though they may 
hail from abroad. For several years nearly every week 
of my life I have heard it remarked that yellow pine 
is the best finishing wood for the price, and when the 
job is done by a man who knows his business a fellow 
wouldn’t be the biggest Ananias that ever lived if he 
would say at any price. In a chair in this new office 
there is a pile of copies of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
as much as two feet high. They occupy the only chair 
that otherwise might be vacant, and as Mike says he 
gives them the preference to any visitor who may come 
in I stood up most of the time. When a firm has the 
paper right on tap like that it is no wonder it gets a 
string of big ‘‘A’s’’ after its name in the commercial 
agency books. 

Rhinesmith & Simonson work fifty hands in their mill 
and are furnishing material for more than sixty houses. 
One would call it more of a factory plant than a retail 
lumber yard. Both of the proprietors were off to base- 
ball, or somewhere, but J. P. Evans was in evidence, 
as he has been for thirty years. When we laid our 
heads together we discovered that we had served about 
the same length of apprenticeship and wondered when 
we would be retired on a pension. But as we both wear 
fine diamonds evidently we do not go hungry. Years, 
ago, day after day, Mr. Evans did nothing but measure 
ash lumber that was brought in by the farmers. 

Henry Franke has two yards, one of them operated 
under his own name and the other as the Farmers’ Lum- 
ber & Shingle Company, and as this latter yard is on 
the outskirts of the town wouldn’t wonder if the name 
was given to it to attract the farmers. I don’t know 
why it should have been so, but I had never met Mr. 
Franke and had no idea that the boyish looking fellow 
on top of a big load of poplar, measuring it off and 
smoking a cigar of fine odor, was he. ‘‘ Where’s the 
boss?’’ I asked. ‘‘I am the boss. What have you got 
to sell?’’ he called down from the high load. ‘‘Not a 
ecent’s worth,’’ I told him, and then when I ‘‘ disclosed 
my identity,’’ as the novelist writes, he jumped with so 
much force from the load that his legs went into the 
mud up to his ankles. ‘‘ Mighty glad to see you work- 
ing,’’ I remarked. He said it wasn’t his habit, but as 
two of his men failed to show up that morning and 
stuff was coming in faster than he could take care of it 
he was forced into the traces. He is the first dealer I 
have heard say that he has more stock than he wants. 
Every retail lumberman in Fort Wayne has a planing 
mill, but Mr. Franke manages to have one mill answer 
for both yards. 

I think there is a man or two who would like to own 
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the yard of the Diether Lumber Company, as it is near- 
est the center of town of any of them and in close 
touch with the feeding stables; hence it gets much of 
the farmers’ trade. F. E. Hoffman, of the Hoffman 
Bros. Company, owns the yard, and he says he thinks 
that possession was by an act of God, as the large plan- 
ing mill burned—-and to make a long story short I gath- 
ered that the old owner got kind of balled up. At 
any rate it is now a Hoffman interest, yet so incidentally, 
Mr. Hoffman says, that he lays no claim to being a 
retail lumberman. The Hoffmans have bigger fish to 
fry than running retail yards. The yard is run by 
proxy and I can’t say that Mr. Hoffman has ever seen 
it the second time. No pretentious planing mill, how- 
ever, will ever have the satisfaction of pulling this yard 
down the second time, as now there is only a little 
pocket mill that is run by electrical power. Only one 
man was working in it and as he pushed the button 
and stopped the whir of the machinery while talking 
with me I thought how happy many other Indiana retail 
men would be if they could do likewise—that is, mind 
you, stop their machinery so quickly. 

I think it would not be far amiss to say that 90 per- 
cent of the cornice lumber and beveled siding sold in 
this market is poplar. I have tried to get my eye ona 




















“Ignorance is bliss.” 


stick of west coast stuff in Indiana but have failed to 
see one larger than a shingle. 


The ‘‘Parlor City’’ of Indiana. 


That is the name that is attached to Bluffton. The 
town has 6,000 population, in the center of it is a large 
court house of unique architectural design, there is a 
large number of elegant residences, and in the little town 
one can drive nearly six miles on paved street, prome- 
nade eight miles on cement walks and five more miles are 
going in. The streets are beautifully shaded with hard 
maples. It’s money that makes the mare go and it’s 
money that has made Bluffton go. The oil interest has 
done much for the town. The oil wells are not so near 
that you can smell ’em, but in the southern part of the 
county they abound, and some of the operators have 
built here fine residences and a fine hotel and scattered 
their money in other directions. I never have tossed my 
grip into so fine a hotel lobby for a town of its size, or 
twice its size. When I saw the agony that had been 
put on by the finishers I didn’t know as I would be 
financially able to stay here over night. Then when I 
was given a room that for size would answer for a 
small skating rink, finely furnished, and a bed that must 
have been stuffed with swan’s down I said to myself, 
‘‘This is a time when I will go broke,’’ and when in 
the morning I was told that the rate was $2 for the 
twenty-four hours I had in mind to work the town right 
over again. 

The town is surrounded by fine farming land that is 
worth from $90 to $100 an acre. A large piano factory 
that will employ 350 men is being built by a Chicago 
man who tells me that 5,000 feet of hardwood will be 
cut up daily. In the two banks are deposits of $1,750,- 
000, the most of it money belonging to the farmers. 
Many of the latter are Germans, and when I see the 
Germans farm and the roses which the year round bloom 
in the cheeks of the German girls I rejoice that there is 
a touch of the German in me. As near as I can figure 
it out I am the worst conglomeration of nationalities 
that ever happened and I would not have it otherwise. 
They may talk about pure blooded people; my blood is 
pure enough, as I never have had a dozen boils in all 
my life. As one young German farmer put it, last year 
he made a hog every day and every hog brought him 
from $12 to $14. This young German farmer has a 
wrinkle of his own in hog raising. He claims that the 
muscular effort of the hog to gnaw corn from the cob 
prevents him from fattening as fast as otherwise he 
would, so the corn is shelled for the hogs, it being eaten 
from a special trough that gives down as fast as the 
hogs want it and no faster. This farmer also fills in 
with cinders his cattle yards, thinking it is against cat- 
tle fattening to pull their feet from the mud every time 
they step. That is the kind of farmer my countryman 
is and I am glad to learn how he does it. When I 
reach a point that I will be good for nothing else but to 
waddle around and look after hogs I will stock my 3- 
acre Iowa farm with them, and now I know I will make 
it pay. If I could borrow the money I would start a 
big hog farm somewhere immediately. 


Citizens of a Thriving Community. 


A very promising retail dealer lives in Bluffton and 
that is why I am here. This mention of towns is inci- 
dental, as after all it is the men I am after. I think 
more of the right kind of a man than of any town that 
was ever built, as that man, in my estimation, is greater 
than any town. It is he who must build the town and 
always the creator is greater than that which is created. 
A. B. Cline, of the Cline-Tribolet Lumber Company, has 
been in business here eighteen years and has succeeded 
in building up a character that is respected by all and 
a bank account that I wish was mine. He lives in a 
splendid residence, has four yards outside of Bluffton, 
owns a good slice of the traction line, is interested in 
banking, has made his money in the lumber business, 
and how? By charging profits! Beloved, you who are 
skinning along, giving your lumber away to a commun- 
ity that never will say as much as thank you, ought to 
stop and think a little when you read of such a man as 
this Bluffton dealer. He began poor and has made his 
money, and having worked all these years, and hard, 
too, instead of having to reflect that he has frittered 
away the opportunities of life he is one of the foremost 
citizens of the community. He is as clean cut as a 
shadow on the wall. He is a licensed preacher in the 
Methodist church and at times fills prominent pulpits in 
some of the larger towns. If he goes at preaching as 
he does at business I would like to hear him, as he 
clips out his sentences sharp cut, means every word he 
says and throws in no frills. 

George J. Tribolet, the junior partner of the company, 
in manners is so like Fred Kent, of Clinton, Ill., that 
they might be taken for twins—and when I say that I 
am paying a high compliment to Mr. Tribolet. There are 
two hustlers in the company and he is one of them. It 
devolves upon him to look after the saw mill that has a 
capacity of 7,000 feet a day, which is a man’s work to 
do if he does it well. I would rather undertake to stock 
a white pine mill up in Wisconsin or Minnesota than a 
hardwood mill in Indiana. Up there it implies getting 
the logs out in the winter, getting them to the mill by 
well established methods and sawing them. They are 
big operations, but the methods are systemized. Here 
in Indiana it is an everlasting search and grind. Trees 
are bought here and there, a force is sent out to cut 
them and then they are hauled in by teams not infre- 
quently a distance of a dozen miles. Some of the loads 
of logs weigh heavily, the oak butts weighing ten 
pounds to the foot. At times there is a dearth of teams, 
but they must be provided whether or no. At this june- 
ture teams are so scarce that the company recently 
bought seven to go into the hauling business. Mr. 
Tribolet is one of the best natured men you ever saw 
and [ shall say that there is a bit of the angel in him 
if after a time he does not get slightly sour. Then in 
connection with the saw mill is the planing mill, which 
of itself is enough to make a retail lumberman dream 
of his grandmother. 

All the dimension that is sold is sawed at the mill— 
beech, hard maple, sycamore, red oak, hickory, butter- 
nut—and for ordinary sizes sells for $17.50 a thousand. 
Roofing boards are also hardwood. The frames of 
85 percent of all the buildings that have gone up in the 
city and the surrounding country have been green. The 
carpenters prefer the lumber green, as it is more easily 
worked. For No. 1 hemlock dimension they would have 
to get $25 a thousand, so you see the difference is an 
item that the builders stand up and take note of. Somé 
of the basswood that is sawed in the mill is used for 
outside finish, but the great bulk of the lumber so used 
is poplar. 


Paint, Peculiarities and Personalities. 


You men who work out in the prairie yards don’t 
know in what pleasant lines your lives have fallen. It 
made me tired to look at this heavy stuff. I took hold 
of one end of a Jong 2x4 and grunted before I had 
raised it an inch. To handle this material day after 
day it seems to me would wear a man out. Then when 
it comes to the heavy timbers I would want a steam 
derrick to handle them. with. If the men in the yards 
here knew with what ease hemlock and norway and 
yellow pine are handled there would be an exodus that 
would leave the Indiana yards in which native lumber 





“A. B. Cline has been in business eighteen years.” 
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is handled clean of men. But have you ever thought 
how providential it is that we don’t always know in 
matters outside of the lumber business as well as in it? 
We active minded fellows thirst for knowledge; we 
preach that knowledge is power, still there is a heap of 
truth in the old saying that ignorance is bliss. 

A large stock of hardware and glass is carried, but 
paint—nixey. Mr. Cline is too wise a man to want 
paint in his, and not wanting it he has cut it out. 
Back a town or two a dealer said that while paint was 
a nuisance he had to carry it. Mr. Cline might have 
said the same thing, but he didn’t. When he saw it was 
a detriment away it went. The shed is 66x66 feet, with 
a planked alley floor. You might talk all day and this 
lumberman could not be convinced that any material for 
an alley takes the place of plank. A dealer in the state 
said to me that he wouldn’t plank his alley because 
it would not be durable. That depends. There are 
planked alleys and planked alleys. This alley was 
planked with inch oak and was good for fourteen years. 
Then came a fire—in fact the new shed was built large- 
ly of stuff that was not burned; then hemlock was used 
and in four years it was the worse for wear. It would 
sliver, and finally the wagon wheels and the feet of the 
horses would break through. ‘‘The way to plank an 














“This combination will go into my cottage.” 


alley,’’? said Mr. Cline, ‘‘is to fill solidly in between 
the stringers so the plank will rest on the filling. In 
that way there is no spring to them and you have a 
solid floor.’’ The balance of the sheds used by the 
company are of the single type. 

I don’t know when I have met a dealer who is more 
wrapped up in the Realm of the Retailer than is Mr. 
Tripolet and I never ‘have met another who reads it so 
uniquely. During the summer season he is as busy as a 
swarm of bees. If he has the time to read a verse in 
his Bible every day he thinks he is doing well. He 
preserves the copies of the paper during the summer 
and in the winter this department is his reading. It 
is then that he revels in the stuff that I grind out week 
after week. 

You have seen the Indianian pictured in the comic 
papers. He is there shown as lank and tall. He wears 
a hat with a leather strap for a band. Invariably he 
has chin whiskers several inches long. Oftener than 
otherwise a piece of rope is twisted around him to keep 
his pants up. He always wears boots and his pants are 
tucked into the tops of them. When I was green and 
knew no better I wrote jokes—so called—for the comic 
papers for 50 cents a joke, and wanting to be loyal 
to the papers by which I was employed I came near 
thinking that there was much truth in the way the men 
down here were pictured. I came here with some mis 
giving. ‘The subscription list of the paper in Indiana 
is a heavy one, but I asked myself, ‘‘As a matter of 
course lumbermen everywhere take the paper, but do 
these slim, chin whiskered, rope bound men down here 
read it?’’ It was a doubt that I might have saved 
myself, as in no section have I traveled where it is read 
more intently. There are plenty of men here who know 
my pedigree from beginning to end. Several of them 
have told me of things I have written that I had for- 
gotten all about. They wish that Doug Malloch lived 
down here so they could claim him as an Indiana poet, 
and to a man they hurrah for the LUMBERMAN for the 
position it has taken on the reciprocal demurrage ques- 
tion. I-appreciate it and I want Doug Malloch to know, 
and the editor of the paper to know it, that down here 
they know which side their bread is buttered on. In a 
town a dealer said, ‘‘I would no more think of doing 
without the LUMBERMAN than without my delivery team 
out there.’’ TI told him he was one of the wisest men 
I had met in the state. 


The Only Factory of Its Kind. 


Mr. Tripolet said, ‘‘I want to take you over and s,ow 
you the only woodworking establishment of its kind 
in the world.’’ I had come near walking my feet off 
that day, but over we went. In this factory they make 
wooden chandeliers. They even make wooden candle 
sticks. About twenty-five men are employed in this in- 
dustry. Of course, it culls for wood that is most thor- 
oughly prepared and the finest kind of cabinet work. 
There is a dark showroom in which the articles are ex- 
hibited. They lighted up what is called a dome. I was 
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told that the price was $25, and I would bet $4 that 
the cost of producing it was not a quarter of that 
amount. But it is a novelty. When rich men want to 
decorate their homes they don’t haggle about the price. 
If they can have something that is out of the reach of 
the herd they sleep better. This combination of wood, 
colored glass and tinsel Jace is indeed beautiful and 
when I get rich it will go into my cottage out in Iowa. 
It may not harmonize with the 10-cent wallpaper and 
the 75-cent dining room chairs, but I will be content to 
say that that is another story. My old fiddles will be 
there and I will hang them up against any chandeliers 
that were ever made, and my diamonds will run ’em a 
merry roll when it comes to glittering. 

I have before spoken of the many woodworking in- 


dustries in the Indiana towns, but for uniqueness this 
one leads. It is a fine example of the possibilities of 
wood. One would think that about the last place it 
could be put would be in chandeliers. The wood used is 
oak, the most of it of the color that is known as weath- 
ered, the balance of the articles being finished in the 
natural, 

The second plant of the town, that of the F. L. 
Mercer Lumber Company, is similar to that of which 
mention has been made, inasmuch as there is a combi- 
nation of a retail yard, a planing mill and a saw mill. 
The highest authority I could see was the bookkeeper, 
who held down the place and paid for the logs which 
were coming in while the resident partner and manager 
was in another town taking an inventory of a yard in 


which he was interested. Along my routes I expect I 
miss seeing 10 percent of the proprietors of the yards. 

This little town is reaching out for accessions and I 
told a member of the Commercial Club that Bluffton 
was so pleasing to the sight that if they wanted attrac- 
tions they would not have to give me many thousands to 
induce me to come here and live. He showed no disposi- 
tion, however, of being a party to any such transaction. 
One of the beauties of the town is that every citizen 
is interested in it. I think they would take a knocker 
out and hang him to a trolley pole. 








RAILROAD LIABILITY ATTACKED BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 15.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission yesterday heard the initial argu- 
ments in the carriers’ liability and bill of lading liti- 
gation which is intended to test the constitutionality 
of part of Section 7 of the new Interstate Commerce 
act. The power given the commission to make certain 
rules and regulations relative to the control of trans- 
portation is being attacked as unconstitutional, as also 
is that provision of the law holding initial roads re- 
sponsible for loss or damage of freight routed over 
connecting lines. The case involves the shipping in- 
terests of the entire country, and as far as the liabil- 
ity of initial carriers is concerned these interests are 
uniformly lined up against the railroads. 

In regard to the uniform bill of lading controversy, 
which also is before the commission, an informal 
agreement has been reached between the shippers and 
railroads as to a form of receipt which shall be sub- 
mitted to the commission for its approval. 

Before its adjournment in June, 1906, Congress passed 
a new rate bill with a clause providing that every in- 
itial earrier should be compelled to issue a bill of lad- 
ing and be liable for all loss or damage to freight in 
transit, whether caused by the initial road or any con- 
necting line between the point of origin and destina- 
tion; also that every interstate carrier should be pro- 
hibited from making any contract or agreement which 
would release, modify or discharge the liability im- 


posed, and making the carrier responsible for any such 
loss or damage liable to the initial carrier for any dam- 
ages which it might be compelled to pay to the ship- 
per. The controversy arising over this provision of the 
interstate commerce act is by no means a new one. 
In one form or another attempts have been made to en- 
foree such regulations for many years, but in every 
instance the railroads have succeeded in evading the 
liability intended to be imposed upon them. In the 
case at issue it is believed there is but one possible 
avenue of escape for the carriers and that is by way 
of an attack upon the constitutionality of the law on 
the basis that it would deprive the railroads of the 
right to make private contracts and would obligate 
them to pay for the damages caused by acts of persons 
or corporations not under their control. 

On behalf of the shippers it is contended that there 
is no authority for the statement that Congress has 
not the right to enjoin or impair certain private con- 
tract obligations. While there is a provision contained 
in the fourteenth amendment to the constitution re- 
stricting the impairment of contract obligations, this, 
it is argued, has reference only to the rights of the 
individual states. While it is plain that Congress is 
sole judge in the question, the shippers assert this pro- 
vision of the rate law is fair and accords to shippers 
of freight nothing more than that to which they are 
reasonably entitled; that shippers in most cases are 


absolutely unable to trace the origin of damage or the 
responsibility for loss, and that when they are able to 
fix the liability the collection of their claims involves 
great expense in litigation at distant points, ete. 

The bill of lading controversy which has been hang- 
ing fire for a number of years is apt to be settled by 
the approval of the proposed uniform receipt which is 
to be presented to the commission. This will dispense 
with the wide difference which has existed between 
the various states and which has resulted in a remark- 
able lack of uniformity in the decisions of the various 
state and federal courts in bill of lading controversies. 
It is uniformly agreed by both shipping and railroad 
interests that the bill of lading controversy is one 
that should be taken out of the hands of the state 
legislature to as great an extent as possible, so that 
the rights of shippers and carriers may be adjusted 
uniformly throughout the country. 

On behalf of the shipping interests, which include 
the American Shippers’ Association, the Illinois Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, the New York Produce Ex- 
change, Chicago Board of Trade, the United States 
Manufacturers’ Association and a number of lumber 
interests, Levy Mayer, of Chicago, is defending the 
attack on the validity of the initial carriers’ liability 
clause. C. 8. Patterson, of the Pennsylvania system, 
and George S. Brownell, of the Erie railroad, with 
other leading railroad counsel represent the carriers. 
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office is systematized and the entire busi- 
ness runs as smoothly as one of the 
famous engines that are turned out by 
the works. 

Mr. Kackley does not care for publiz 
life, being entirely satisfied with his vo- 
eation and with his domestic relations 
He can be found at his office during busi- 
ness hours and often in the evenings. He 
talks rapidly, answers quickly and acts 
promptly, indicating that he possesses a 
clear brain and sure hand, all his actions 
being with precision and effect. With 
modesty, however, he attributes his sue- 
cess to the fact that he assumed man- 
agership of the Atlas Engine Works as 
good times and prosperity had arrived, 
conditions that have stayed with him un- 
til the present time. 

Though especially devoted to the oper- 
ation of the Atlas Engine Works Mr. 
Kackley finds time to become associated 
with other enterprises that seek his in- 
fluence and codperation. He is a di- 
rector in the corporation of E. C. Atkins 
& Co., Incorporated, the famous saw man- 
ufacturing concern; is president of the 
Indianapolis Freight Bureau, vice presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers’ Club, and 
member of the executive committee of the 
Metal Trades Association. 

Mr. Kackley married in Indianapolis 
October 17, 1900, Sarah Frances Atkins. 
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They have two children, Sarah Frances 
Kackley, 5 years old, and Thomas Reid 
Kackley, in his fourth year. 

In politics Mr. Kackley is a repub- 
lican, but holds no political office. He is 
a thirty-second degree Mason and a mem- 
ber of the Capital City Lodge. He is a 
charter member of the University Club, 
the first president of which was [ion. 
Benjamin Harrison, once president of 
the United States. He also is a member 
of the Columbia, Country and Commer- 
cial clubs, all of Indianapolis. 

Thus has been outlined the life of one 
of America’s typical citizens of the bet- 
ter class. Beginning life in straightened 
circumstances and dependent upon his 
own efforts, when a mere boy at his owa 
initiative he secured employment and he 
stayed with the same house until he ad- 
vanced step by step to the managerial 
function of the concern. It is unneces- 
sary to say that he would not have made 
his ascent if he had been lazy, inattentive, 
inefficient or dishonest. It was by virtue 
of the more admirable traits in human 
character that he reached his present po- 
sition. It is by the maturity and con- 
tinuity of these admirable traits that he 
is now helping to make the Atlas Engine 
Works the famous industry that it is, 
with output favorably known through its 
concededly superior merits the world over. 








ENTRANCE TO MAIN OFFICES ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF CHANGES, 
INCORPORATIONS. 


Arkansas. 


Devall’s Bluff—The Stoneman-Zearing Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $100,000, paid in $85,000; G. W. Stone- 
man, G. B. Zearing, Rh. W. Zearing and others. 

Fair—The American Washboard Company, authorize 1 cap- 
ital $350.000, 

Havana—The Yellow Pine Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000. 

Heth—The Ross-Attley Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $40,000; claim all paid in. 

Little Rock—The Central Mill & Lumber Company. au- 
thorized capital $10,000, all paid in: Gus K. Jones, Georges 
W. Rogers and E. C. Murray. 

Pine Biuff—The Dutton Shingle Company, authorized cap- 
ital $2,500: J. W. Dutton and C. C. Handley. 

Taylor—The Taylor Lumber & Gin Company, authorized 
capital $12,000; W. F. Merritt, Needham Taylor and Fort 
H. Taylor. 

Womble—The Womble Land & Timber Company. author- 
ized capital $15,000; E. M. Short, O. O. Womble and W. E. 
Womble. 





California. 
Los Angeles—Whittier Lumber Company. authorized capi- 


tal S25.000. 
Florida. 


Pensacola—The Murphy-Morrison Company, author’zed 
eapital $5,000; A. D. Morriscn, W. Hl. Murphy, C. G. Mur- 
phy and otheis. 

Georgia. 

Ainslie—The Pulaski Manufacturing Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; claim $30,000 paid in. 

Fulton county—The Cham ee Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; J. B. Chamlee, L. J. Chamlee and J. 
Cc. Moore. 

Glynn—The Bladen Tie & Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $20,000; J. May and A. ©. Gale. 

Lyons—The Atlantic Turpentine Comnany, authorized 
capital $65,000; B. H. Baker and R. M. Hitch. 

Newnan—The Georgia Portrait & Frame Company, au 
thorized capital $2,500. 





Illinois. 

Chicago—The American Creosoting Company. authorized 
capital $1,000,000; H. C. Starr, D. G. Reid and E. Lemon. 

Chicago—The South Side Interio: Finish Company. au- 
thorized capital $10,000; E. J. Ruder, August Newman and 
August Newguist. 

Chicago—The Frank W. Williams Company. authorized 
capital $100,000. 

Wayne City—The Wayne City Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $7,000; F. Moore, J. Fuhrer, D. G. Bates and 
others. 

Indiana. 

Indianapolis—The Acme Washboard Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $25,000; W, G. Frost, C. N. Ham- 
ilton, G. T. Blue and others. 

Iowa. 

Davenport—The States Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $500,000; G. W. Cable, E. B. Hayward, A. Burdick and 
others. 

Kentucky. 

Boyd County—The Vark City Lumber Company, author- 
ized canital $15,000. 

Louisiana. 

Covington—The Cassels-Roscoe Lumber Company, author 
ized capital $25,000; J. H. Cassels, T. Roscoe and L. Her- 
bert. 

Massachusetts. 

Toston—The Granite State Box Company, authovized 
capital $20,000; W. P. Hopkins, C. W. Hopkins and G. F. 
Russel. 

Boston—The A. H. Rice Lumber Company. autho” ize 
capital $50,000; J. A. DP. Carlson, A. H. Rice and Bert 
sorhek. 

Gloucester—The Merchants’ Box & Cocperage Company, 
authorized capital $64,000. 


Michigan. 


Port Huron—The Luther B. Brown Box Company, author 
ized capital $10,000; L. B. Brown, L. M. Brown and A. 
Taylor. 

Minnesota. 


Minneapolis—The Chinook Timber Company. authorized 
capital $150,000; H. M. De Laittre, J. De Laittre and K. De 
Laittre. : 

Missouri. 


Mexico—The Coatsworth Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000, 

St. Louis—The Clark Timber Company. authorized capital 
$4,000; U. L. Clark, J. A. Freeman, W. BK. Arnold and 
others. 

St. Louis—The Indestructible Washboard Company, au- 
thorized capital $100,000, 

St. Louis—The Ladenberger Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $26,000, all paid; Benjamin Ladenberger, R. Laden 
berger and Barbara Ladenberger. 


Montana. 


Helena—The Lake-Potter Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000, paid in $35,000; A. W. Warr, J. E. Lake, 


Cc. B. Potter and others. 
Nebraska. 

Burwell—The Erford Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal S$20.000. 

Omaha—The Kiel Manufacturing Company, authorized 
capital $15,000; P. P. Kiel, F. L. Weaver, C. M. Barnes and 
others. 

New Jersey. 


Jersey City—The Merchants Box & Lumber Company. 
authorized capital $25,000; O. D. Harvard, L. O. Coder and 
H. Roelphe. 

Trenton—The Thomas Langan Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $125,000; Thomas Langan, T. R. Langan and 
H. A. Langan. 

New Mexico. 


Albuquerque— The Las Trampas Lumber Company. author- 
ized capital $250,000; J. B. Herndon, W. Graham and O. N. 


Marron. 
New York. d 


Elmira—The Elmira Interior Hardwood Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000. 

Elmira—Elmira Veneered Door Company. authorized cap- 
ital $40,000; G. S. Bush, L. A. Stephens and A. Pratt. 

New York—The Advance Frame & Picture Company, au- 
thorized capital $5,000; J. Dohan, J. Barnett and A. 
Jacobson. 

New York—The oo Butter Dish Company, author- 
ized capital $5,000; L. L. Shear and G. and L. Lippmann. 

Portville—The New York & Pennsylvania Red Wood Com- 
pany, authorized capital $500.000; J. E. Wheeler, W. A. 
Dusenbury, E. R. Page and others. 

Saranac Lake—The Trombley & Carrier Company. au- 
thorized capital $25,000; W. E. Trombley, J. Carrier, H. P. 
Coats and others. 


NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, 


North Carolina. 


Winston-Salem—The Bennett Company, authorized capi 
tal $25,000; S. O. Bennett, T. L. Farrow, G. G. Reavis and 


others, 
Ohio. 

Columbus The Capital City Casket Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; C. Anderson, W. S. Hotcher and B. F. 
Whipps. 

Columbus—The Columbus Wire Bound Box Company, au- 
thorized capital $30,000, 

Dayton—The Coppel Furniture Company, authorized cap 
ital S2Zo,Q00; KF. Coppel, A. L. Coppel, H. F. Coppel and 
others. 


Oklahoma Territory. 


Clinton—The Clinton Sash & Door Company, authorized 
capital $5,000; A. V. Brown, J. A. Dougherty, V. F. Carl 
ton and others. 

Ilunter—The Hunter Lumber, Mill. Elevator & Coal Com 
pany, authorized capital $20,000; J. P. Pack, 8S. P. Thomas, 
» W. Fisher and others. 

Oklahoma City—The Interstate Lumber Company, author 
ized capital $10,000; S. M. Sargent, F. Nauman and A. R, 
Rice. 

Oregon. 

Vortland—The Eastman Timber Company, authorized a 
ital $2,500,000; W. E. Thomas, T. G. Hailey and VY. 
Clark. 

Portland—The Western Cooperage Company, authorized 
capital $1,500,000; W. E. Thomas, T. G. Hailey and 
Clark. 

Pennsylvania. 

DPottstown—The Pottstown Box Company, authorized cap 
ital S10,000, 

Tennessee, 


Knoxville—The Murphy-Logan Lumber Company, author- 

ized capital $50,000; J. M. Logan and W. L. Murphy. 
Texas. 

Clovis—The Alfalfa Lumber Company, authorized capital 
S100.000, 

Fort Worth—The Anderson Creek Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000; J. W. Ripy, D. L. Irwin and O. P. 
Ripy. 

Saratoga—The Saratoga i? & Handle Company, au 
thorized capital $7.500: H. A. Natloke, B. F. Matthews, A. 
I. McLenore and others. 

Uvalde—The Citizens Lumber Company, authorized capita! 


$15,000. 
Utah. 


_ Ogden—The Kinsey Box Company. authorized capital 
$275,000; J. J. Jones, L. W. Parry and F. Kiefer. 
Virginia. 
Emporia—The Interstate Veneer Company, authorized 
capital $50,000. 
_ Lynchburg—The DeSoto Naval Stores Company, author- 
ized capital $500,000; C. E, Heald, E. Williams and G,. A. 


Kerr. 
Washington. 

Bellingham—The Cougar Lumber & Shingle Company, au- 
thorized capital $100,000; C. E. Funnell, C. Funnel! and 
T. Uneapher. 

sellingham—The North Coast Timber Company, author- 
ized capital $42,000; W. Cowell, H. L. Gibbs, H. and A. 
Bugege. 

Bellingham—The Northwest Timber Company, authorized 
capital $4,200: W. Cowell. Hl. L. Gibbs and others 

Everett—The Canyon Wood Company, authorized capital 
$6.000,000; TT. MeNeely, Hl. E. Robbins, L. Dweely and 
others. 

Hoquiam—The Walker Timber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $50,000; H. E. Walker, John C. Walker, E. R. Walker 
and Jeremiah Walker. 

Seattle—The Iowa Lumber Company, authorized capital 
3.000, 

West Virginia. 

Whleeling—The People’s Coal & Land Company, authorized 
capital $1,000,000; A. McDonald, S. P. Richmond, M. T. 
Roach and others. 

Wisconsin. 

Merrill—The Collar-Stange Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; W. S. Collar, A. H. Stange and J. Van 
Ilecke. 

Winneconne—The Winneconne Boat Company, authorized 
capital $5,000, 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Ontario. 


Ottawa—The Chandiere Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $50,000; W. H. McAuliffe, A. M. Davis, J. Gorman 
and others. 

Quebec. 

Montreal—The North American Mineral & Timber Com 
pany. authorized capital $49,000; H. P. Adams, O. W. Brad 
ley, W. Fees and others. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 

Mobile—Thomas L. Cheatham has filed an involuntary pe 
tition in bankruptcy. 

Mobile—The Mobile Box Manufacturing Company is out 
of business. 

Roanoke—Kirk & Ruggles have been succeeded by W. 8. 
irk. 

Stockton—The Stockton Lumber Company has s ld its 
entire plant, timber interests and logging outfit to the Ba 
con-Underwood Veneer Company, of Mobile, 


Arkansas. 


Delight—S. W. Watson has been succeeded by J. R. John- 
son. 

Devall’s Bluff—The Stoneman & Zearing Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by the Stoneman-Zearing Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Fayette—The Fayette Lumber & Cement Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $17,000 to $50,000. 

Heth—J. E. Munhal has been succeeded by the Ross- 
Attley Lumber Company. 

Horatio—Pride & Greer have been succeeded by the 
Pride-Greer Lumber Company. 











y has been suc- 
ceeded by the Central Mill & Lumber Company. 

Rison—Sallee & Ray have been succeeded by the C. B. 
Coborn Land & Lumber Company. 


California. 


Oakland—E. L. Blackman has been succeeded by the E. 
L. Blackman Gompany. 


Connecticut. 





Seifert 
& Goos. 
Darien—William Mather has not opened a yard here as 
previously reported. 
New Haven—The J. 





S. Osborn Company has sold out. 


NEW MILLS AND CASUALTIES. 


Florida. 
Taylorville—The Edge Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by E. E. Edge. 
Georgia. 
Brunswick—The National Tie Company, of New York, 
has opened an office here in charge of Mchinnon Campbell. 
West Lake—Bullard & Hooks have sold out, 


Idaho. 


Rexburg—The Rexburg Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the St. Anthony Building & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. a 

Illinois. 


Cairo—It is reported that the Wisconsin Lumber Com 
pany, of Chicago, will open a large yard here. 

Chicago—Dillavon & Cassel have been succeeded by J. E. 
Cassell & Co. 

Chicago—Frank W. Wililams & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Frank W. Williams Company. 

Cooksyille—U. M. Holmes has been succeeded by the C. 
3. Moore Lumber Company, of Chicago. 

Ottawa—A receiver has been appointed for the Western 
Cottage Piano & Organ Company. 

Indiana. 

Aurora—aA receiver has been appointed for the Aurora 
Chair Company. 

Freeland Vark—The Freeland Coal & Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by Charles Schwartz. 

Martinsville—The property of the Southern Indiana Lum 
ber Company has been sold by trustees. 


Indian Territory. 


Claremore—The Claremore Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the 0. E. Woods Lumber Company. 

Hugo—The Weldon-Smith Lumber Company has removed 
headquarters to Shreveport, La. 

Sapulpa—tTke J. Q. Bell Lumber Company has sold out 
to the Minnetonka Lumber Company. 


Iowa. 


tedford—The Guild Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the Nold-Taylor Lumber Company, of St. Joseph, Mo. 

Jerome—The Hawkeye Lumber Company is closing out. 

Keokuk—The Streeter Lumber Company has not been 
succeeded by the Streeter Land & Lumber Company, as 
previously reported in error. 

Mason City—J. K. Hill & Sen have been succeeded by 
the A. J. Smith Lumber Company, of Osage 

Melvin—G. A. Romey has been succeeded by W. S. Frees 
& Co. 

Valeria—Radley & Stokes have been succeeded by the H. 
E. Stokes Lumber Company 

Yarmouth—Starker & Knechman have been succeeded by 
James Enke. 


Kansas. 
Eureka—Charles Hanson has sold out. 
Frederic—J. E. Johnson kas been suecceded by E. L. 


Miller. 

Lyons—Long & Taylor have been succeeded by the Taylor 
& Sons Lumber & Implement Company. 

Oswego—J. C. Richcreek is out of business. 

Paola—J. F. Merrill has been succeeded by J. G. Wilson, 
of Neosho Falls. 

Peru—The Dickason Goodman Lumber Company has sold 
out. 

Wilson—W. L. Neswith & Son have sold out to Weber & 
Peirano. 

Kentucky. 

Cecilian—E,. T. Creager has recently entered the lumber 
business. 

lFordsville—The Fordsville Lumber Company has been suc 
ceeded by the Fordsville Planing Mill Company. 

Louisiana, 

Athens—Pace & Gaudy have been succeeded by Yarbrough 
& Moody. 

Crowley—The Adams-Duson Lumber Company sold 2,645 
acres of pine timber land to C. W. Niehuss, C. H. Newell and 
(. H. Washburn, of Wesson, Ark., for $55,000. 

Rosemount—The Rosemount Lumber Company recently be- 
gan business. 

Maine. 

Machias—The Machias Lumber Company has changed 

style to the McRae Lumber Company. 
Massachusetts, 

Great Barrington—George D. Goodrich has been succeeded 
by Thomas & Palmer. 

Michigan. 

Leslie—G. E. Lamb & Son have been succeeded by C. N, 
Holkins. 

Niles—Moore & Smith recently entered into the business 
of manufacturing ladders and chairs, 

Minnesota. 

Cambridge—C. L. Hartinger has been succeeded by the 
Lundberger-Peterson Lumber & Hardware Company 

St. Paul—The Dakota Land & Investment Company has 
changed style to the Citizens’ Lumber Company. 

Mississippi. 

Senatobia—Robert Hughes is out of business. 

Tutwiler—The Kentucky Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Indiana Veneer Company. 


Missouri. 
Charleston—J. B. Gutzwiller has sold all the timber on a 
tract of 1,200 acres to the Mengel Box Company, of Hick 


man, Ky., for $10,000. 

Liberal—Thompson & Allen are out of business. 

Mexico—Frank Coatsworth has been succeeded by the 
Coatsworth Lumber Company. 

Oakland—Hammill, Moore & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Moore-Hammill Lumber Company. 

Rosebud—Roesner & Nyberg are out of business. 

St. Louis—Frank G. Hanley recently entered the lumber 
business. 

St. Louis—Charles Landenberger has been succeeded by 
the Landenberger Lumber Company. . 

St. Louis—I. N. McCreery has sold out. 


Nebraska. 


Wellfleet-—Votaw & Conant have been succeeded by the 
Tidball Lumber Company, of Ravenna. 


New Jersey. 


Jersey City—The Merchants’ Box Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Merchants’ Box & Lumber Company. 
North Carolina. 


Burgaw—J. A. Rowe has been succeeded by the East River 
Lumber Company. 

High Point—-The High Point Hardwood Manufacturing 
Company is in the hands of a receiver. 

Lincolnton—The Eureka Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $6,000 to $18,000. 


Ohio. 
Arcanum—W. F. Rosser & Co. have been succeeded by the 
W. F. Rosser Lumber Company. 
Malvern—Buel & Klotz have been succeeded by Fred Buel 
& Son. 
Sycamore—S. B. Chesborough has been succeeded by J. A. 
Petty. 
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Oklahoma Territory. 


Darrow—The Eagle Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the Davidson & Case Lumber Company. 
Harah—The A. M. Blake Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Davidson & Case Lumber Company. 
Oregon. 
The Kelso Tie Company 


Boring recently began. 


Elgin—-The Elgin Lumber Company is out of business, 
Portland—The Mohawk Lumber Company recently began 
business 


Scappoose—The Brace Lumber Company has been suc- 


ceeded by the Mohawk Lumber Company. 
Pennsylvania. 


Claysville—Martin & Liggett have been succeeded by Oliver 
Martin. 
Pittsburg—The Webster-Keasey Lumber Company recently 
entered the lumber business. 
Scranton—Brooks & Landon have been succeeded by the 
Landon Lumber Company. 
South Carolina. 


Belton—F. W. Vaughn & Co. 
Clinkseales & Clinkscales. 
Tennessee, 
Knoxville—The Hardwood Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $15,000 to $35,000. 


Texas. 


Amarillo—C. M. Hardin has been succeeded by the Hardin 
Lumber Company. 

Arlington—The Farmers’ Lumber Company has been suc- 
eeded by the People’s Lumber Company. 

Dallas—The Campbell-Harriss Lumber Company has in 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Houston—The Houston Builders’ Supply Company has 
been succeeded by the Hardin Lumber Company. 

Tahoka—The Tahoka Lumber Company recently entered 
the lumber business. 


have been suc eeded by 


Utah. 


Salt Lake City—The Glen Lumber Company has sold to 
the C. A. Goodyear Lumber Company, of Tomahawk, Wis., 
16,000 acres of timber land for $500,000, 


Washington. 


Centralia—The Centralia Sash & Door Company has filed 
an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Everett—The Lundgren-Swanson Shingle Company has 
changed style to the Lundgren Mill Company. 

Newport—The Standard Lumber Company recently sold its 
plant to William Krause and others. 

Seattle—The R. W. Ridings Mill Company has 
style to the Blaine Mill & Lumber Company. 

Spokane—The Hanratie & Moderie Lumber Company has 
changed style to the Granite Lumber Company. 


Wisconsin. 


Oconto—The executors of the estate of the late William 
Chase have sold 4,560 acres of timber land in Marinette 
county to the J. W. Wells Lumber Company, of Menominee, 
Mich., for $122,500.50. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Saskatchewan. 


Humboldt—The 0. C. King Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Saskatchewan Elevator Company, of Win- 


changed 


nipeg, Man. 

Quill Lake—The A. C. King Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the O. C. King Lumber Company, of Humboldt, 
Sask 





CASUALTIES. 





Alabama. 
Scottsville—The planing mill of the Holmes Lumber Com- 
pany was destroyed by fire recently, the saw mill being 
saved. The mill will be rebuilt. 


Georgia. 
The saw mill of G. P. 
by fire June 7; loss $3,000. 
Lyons—The Smith-Garbut Lumber Company's large saw 
mill was destroyed by fire June 17, with loss of $100,0U0. 
Insurance not known. 


Hawkinsville Pate was destroyed 


Indiana. 


Wabash—The boiler in the saw mill of the Andrews Cab- 
inet Company exploded June 17, killing one man and seri- 


ously injuring several others. ‘The loss to tke mill was 
about $1,500. 
Michigan. 
Boon—Fire caused a loss of $4,000 in Murphy & Diggins’ 


lumber camp near here. 

Evart—tThe plant of the Champion Tool & Handle Works 
was destroyed by fire June 15, causing a loss estimated at 
$25,000: partly covered by insurance. 

Nathan—-The saw and shingle mill of Alexander Legreve 
was destroyed by fire June 10. The loss and insurance are 
not known. 

Williamston—The planing mill of West & Cheney was de- 
stroyed by fire recently with loss of $1,250. 


Minnesota. 


Atwood’s saw mill was destroyed 
causing a loss estimated at $160,000: insur- 
This is the third time the mill has been 





Stillwater—George H. 
by fire June 16, 
ance 860,500. 
burned. 

Missouri. 

Parnell—J. N. Stewart's lumber yard was damaged about 

$1,500 by fire June 10; partly covered by insurance. 


New Jersey. 


Somers Point—The plant of the Somers Point Lumber 
Company was almost entirely destroyed by fire June 10. 
The loss and insurance are not known. 

Pennsylvania. 


Camden—Saw mill of the David Baird Company and the 
lumber yard and planing mill of H. Humphreys & Co. were 
damaged to the extent of $100,000 June 17. 

Normalville—David Miller's saw mill was destroyed by 
fire June 5; loss $1,500, 


Texas. 


_ Montgomery—aAustin & Riley's saw mill was destroyed by 
fire June 4; loss $5,000. 


Washington. 


Elma—The White Star Lumber Company's shingle mill 
was destroyed by fire recentiy with a loss of $10,000; partly 
covered by insurance. ‘ 

Wisconsin. 

Glenflora—A fire at the plant of J. M. Nelson, June 10, 
caused a loss estimated at $8,000; no insurance. 

Wausau—The plant of the Wausau Box & Lumber Com- 
pany was destroyed by fire June 17, with loss of $50,000; in- 
surance $43,000. The plant will be rebuilt. 


MECHANICAL ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Wire Rope as Manufactured by an Enterprising Concern—Indianapolis Saw Manufacturer Opens 
Norfolk Branch—New and Practical Machinery for the Lumberman. 





B. & B. POWERSTEEL PRODUCTS. 

A yellow streak in anything is usually regarded as a 
detrimental element; with the Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Company, however, it is considered a mark of su- 
periority. All of the ‘‘ Powersteel’’ wire rope and cable 
manufactured by this company bears the distinguishing 
streak—a single yellow strand, the color of the most 
precious of metals, gold, interwoven among the outer 
strands—which has given an individuality to all B. & B. 
Powersteel products. This yellow strand, or golden if 
you prefer, has been adopted by the Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Company as a trade mark, with a result that wher- 
ever B. & B. wire rope is known it is spoken of as ‘‘ the 
rope with the yellow strand.’’ 

The Broderick & Bascom Rope Company is very 
proud of this distinctive yellow strand. As C. E. 
Bascom, of the company, said the other day: ‘‘A 
product that isn’t good enough to have a distinctive 
name isn’t good enough to be named in anybody’s speci- 
fications—that’s the way I look at it. An advertiser 
who deliberately tries to confuse his product with that 
of a competitor, hasn’t got much 
that’s worth advertising. Such ad- 





The tensile strength of the wire used in this rope is 
240,000 to 260,000 pounds to the square inch, or 75 to 
100 percent stronger than ordinary crucible cast steel. 

The Broderick & Bascom Rope Company is one of the 
substantial manufacturing institutions of St. Louis, 
with more than a quarter of a century of square dealing 
and substantial reputation behind its operations. The 
company was established in 1875 by John J. Broderick 
and Joseph D. Bascom, the former acting as president 
and the latter as secretary and treasurer. The company 
was incorporated in 1882. From a modest beginning it 
has grown to tremendous proportions. The St. Louis 
factory occupies one entire block fronting on 805-809 
North Main street for a distance of 525 feet. The fac- 
tory is replete with the most modern equipment for turn- 
ing out the products of this concern. From this factory 
Broderick & Bascom supply the logging trade in the 
southeast and the southwest. In addition to this a new 
factory is being built at Seattle, Wash., which will be 
completed and ready for occupancy in about thirty days. 
From this factory Broderick & Bascom will supply the 





vertising can not possibly bring prof- 
itable returns. It’s simply a waste 
of good white paper.’’ 

If there is one fact that Broderick 
& Bascom try to emphasize more than 
another it is the fact that their 
ropes are different from all others. 
Broderick & Bascom do not want any 
other rope mistaken for theirs—they 
do not want it assumed that they are 
manufacturers of any other colored 
strand ropes than those with the yel- 
low strand. Why? ‘‘ Because,’’ said 
Mr. Bascom, ‘‘we know we have a 
good article—an article that will hold 
its own—that sells on its individual 
merit and its distinctive color—that | 











doesn’t have to depend on com- 
petitive advertising.’’ 


Yellow Strand Powersteel 
Rope is particularly recom- 
mended for steam logging, « 


quarrying, for contractors’ 
and bridge builders’ use, mine 
hoist and haulage ropes, sand 
lines, drilling lines and tubing 


lines for oil wells, and for any purpose where 
great strength and great precaution are de- 
manded. The rope received the Grand _ Prize 
(highest and only award) on wire ropes at the 


St. Louis Exposition (any other claim to a grand prize 
for wire rope is false), and a gold medal (highest 
award on wire ropes) at Portland. The B. & B. people 
have letters stating that Yellow Strand Powersteel rope 
has lasted twice as long as similar priced competitive 
ropes used under exactly the same conditions. 

The wire in this rope is drawn from a special steel 
made from iron ore mined in a Swedish mine which is 
recognized as producing the purest iron in the whole 
world and which is so valuable that its exact location 
is kept a secret to all but its owners. Each and every 
wire that goes into ‘‘ Yellow Strand Powersteel’’ rope is 
tested at least three times. 

First inspection—By the European wire drawers, who 
are recognized as producers of the best wire in the world, 
but who ean not afford to export any faulty wire to be 
rejected and returned; it is too expensive. 

Second inspection—By the United States government, 
which is required by law to inspect and register all im- 
ported wire for dutiable purposes. 

Third inspection—By the Broderick & Bascom Rope 
Company, which makes an especially careful test in order 
to have a record of its own verifying the government 
tests and showing that the wire comes up to B. & B. 
specifications as sent to the European manufacturers. 





YELLOW STRAND ROPE IN USE IN THE FORESTS OF 
THE FAR WEST. 


FACTORY OF THE BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE COMPANY. 





KNIFE MADE FROM YELLOW STRAND POWERSTEEL ROPE. 


logging trade on the Pacific coast. This factory is about 
half the size of the St. Louis factory. The Seattle 
factory will supply a long felt want, as the Broderick & 
Bascom company has been experiencing a great deal of 
difficulty in satisfactorily taking care of its rapidly 
growing Pacific coast trade. The main offices and 
warehouses of this company are located at 805-807-809 
North Main street, St. Louis. 

The Broderick & Bascom Rope Company has a branch 
house at 76 Warren street, New York, another at Seattle, 
and agencies at places where its rope is carried in 
stock. 

Besides manufacturing wire rope Broderick & Bascom 
make aerial wire rope tramways for conveying ore, grain, 
merchandise, logs ete. Recently the company erected an 
aerial wire rope tramway in Mexico for conveying logs 
which is saving the owners thousands of dollars. The 
company carries in stock at all times a large amount of 
cordage, such as lath yarn and manila rope. The com- 
pany’s Catalogue No. 70 will be sent to anyone inter- 
ested on request. 

B. & B. wire ropes, in all sizes and lengths, may be se- 
sured for immediate shipment from the following agen- 
cies or firms: 


Aberdeen, Wash., S. B. Hicks & Sons Co. 

Augusta, Ga., Lombard Iron Works & Supvly Co. 

Saltimore, Md., Kirwan & Robirds Supply Co., 409 Ex- 
change place. 

Birmingham, Ala., T. B. Perry & Co. 

Boston, Mass., Harold L. Bond Co. 

sradford, Pa., Bovaird & Co. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Buffalo Ship Chandlery & Supply Co. 

Butte, Mont., E. H. Renisch. 

Charleston, S. C., Valk & Murdock Iron Works. 

Chicago, Ill., George B. Carpenter & Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Julius Uihlein & Co. 

Columbus, Ohio, W. H. Miller & Co. 

Duluth, Minn., Northern Hardware Co. 

Elkins, W. Va., Baldwin & Chandlee Supply Co. 

Jacksonville, Fla., the S. B. Hubbard Co. 

Kansas City, Mo., Richards & Conover Hardware Co. 

Knoxville, Tenn., W. J. Oliver Manufacturing Co. 

Louisville, Ky., W. W. Hite & Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn., F. E. Satterlee & Co. 

Mobile, Ala., Standard Equipment Co. 
— Tenn., Southern Mill, Mine & Railway 
ply Co. 

New Orleans, La., Wilmot Machinery Co. 

NEw YorK City, BropERIcK & Bascom Rope Co., 76 WaR- 
REN STREET. 

New York City, Frank Baldwin, 33 

Omaha, Neb., Dunning Hardware Co. 

Pittsburg, Somers, Fitler & Todd Co. 

Portland, Ore., S. B. Hicks & Sons Co. 

Saginaw, Mich., the Saginaw Hardware Co. 

Seattle, Wash., S. B. Hicks & Sons Co. 

Sr. Louis, BropericK & Bascom Rope Co. 

Toledo, Ohio, M. I. Wilcox Co. 


Sup- 


outh street. 





SAW CONCERN OPENS BRANCH IN NORFOLK. 

E. C. Atkins & Company, the saw manufacturers of 
Indianapolis, Ind., have opened a branch office in 
Norfolk, Va., in charge of Robert B. Nixon, the com- 
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pany’s representative in that territory. The office 
is located at 1019-1020 Bank of Commerce building 
in the heart of the business section of the city and 
within two squares of the boat landing and where all 
the street railways of the city pass the doors. It is 
intended that this branch office shall be the headquar- 
ters of lumbermen visiting the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion and special attention has been given to making 
the rooms comfortable for visitors. The use of desks, 
stationery and competent stenographers undoubtedly 
will prove of great convenience to guests as also will 
the reading room which is being fitted up and will 
be kept supplied with the latest periodicals. The At- 
kins brand of hospitality is so well known that every 
lumberman visiting Norfolk may be assured of a cor- 
dial reception, and it is hoped that those who may be 
in the city during the exposition will make every use 
of the conveniences offered. 





NEW PROCESS OF DRYING. 

The Morton Dry Kiln Company, of Chicago, has per- 
fected and is placing on the market a new process of 
seasoning lumber for use in connection with its Morton 
moist air kiln. This system is so arranged that it is 
equally as well adapted to other makes of moist air 
kilns, with a few changes in the construction and the 
proper amount of heating surface, and from results re- 
ported on the new system promises to revolutionize and 
replace to a great extent the present methods of drying 
lumber. This will apply more particularly to factories 
drying oak and other hardwood lumber, as the new sys- 





MORTON APPARATUS FOR PRELIMINARY DRYING. 


tem will enable them to dispense with the use of mate- 
rial, which has been rendered only partly fit by the slow 
air drying process. 

With the new process the Morton Dry Kiln Company 
claims to be able to take any kind of commercial lumber 
and dry it quickly and without injury in any way. 
It further claims that the system will reduce the time 
of drying from one-third to one-half in drying oak and 
other hardwoods over any other ordinary method now 
in use, and that, further, it will leave the lumber in 
excellent condition without honeyecombing, warping or 
checking, and that it will be softer and work better in 
machines and show no perceptible shrinkage in drying, 
and further that practically all the acid is removed from 
the lumber, thereby insuring adherence of glued joints. 

The Morton Dry. Kiln Company states that it has 
expended considerable money and time 
in perfecting and thoroughly testing this 
system before offering it to the trade 
and already has several installed and in 
operation upon which it bases its claim 
for results obtained. The equipment 
consists of a special sheetiron tank or 
hood, counter balanced with weights and 
having guides so that it may be raised 
and lowered onto a concrete base, mak- 
ing an absolutely tight chamber in 
which the lumber is given a preliminary 
treatment or sweating process of from 
two to four hours’ duration before be- 
ing run into the kiln where it is dried 
in the ordinary manner under a high 
temperature. The drying chamber also 
has a special equipment to obtain a 
proper amount of humidity, which is 
said to be absolutely necessary in order 
to maintain the high temperature in the 
drying room. Another feature of the 
special equipment is that it can be ar- 
ranged for use in connection with the 
battery of kilns, as well as one room, 
thus reducing to a medium the cost of 
installing a few inexpensive construc- 
tion changes. 

The Morton Dry Kiln Company will be 
pleased to give further information re- 
garding this new process either to firms 
that are desirous of increasing the ¢a- 
pacity of their present kilns or that are 


: ~ —_ 
NEW INSIDE MOLDER MANUFACTURED BY THE J. A. FAY 


contemplating the erection of new kilns by writing them 
at 218 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. Its new catalog 
**Q,’? just issued, containing valuable information with 
regard to kiln drying lumber, will be mailed upon re- 
quest. 





EXPANSION PEREMPTORILY DEMANDED. 

Owing to the extraordinary increase in its business 
the Heisler Locomotive Works of Erie, Pa., has been 
compelled to separate its departments devoted re- 
spectively to manufacture of saw mills and saw mill 
appliances and locomotives. A new plant has been 
secured for the manufacture of saw mill machinery 
and will be conducted under the title for many years 
famous in that line, the Stearns Company. 

The manufacture of the Heisler locomotive will be 
continued at the present plant, by the Heisler Loco 
motive Works. Correspondence pertaining to the Heis- 
ler locomotives should be addressed to the Heisler Lo 
comotive Works. 





MINERALIZED COTTON BELTING. 

An article of special value and novel in construction 
in belting for the transmission of power or conveying 
purposes is called the ‘‘Mincot.’’ Its basis is solid 
woven cotton belting made from the best long staple 
cotton, which is covered with tough, high grade rubber 
applied and ‘‘mineralizel’’ under extraordinary 
pressure, filling up the interstices, this being done 
while the fabrie is stretched to its utmost tension, 
thus producing a belt with practically all stretch elimi- 
nated and with a surface that insures even contact 
with pulleys, thereby securing maximum power. The 
manufacturer claims for ‘‘Minecot’’ that it is not 
affected by weather conditions and therefore is 
admirably suited for outdoor and exposed places; that 
it is impervious to moisture and steam; that, being 
woven, it is impossible for the fabrie to separate, as 
is a likelihood with ‘‘built up’’ belts. Its maker 
guarantees it for the hardest kind of work and offers 
it where a strictly first class belt is required. Fur- 
ther particulars will be furnished by the manufacturer, 
the Mineralized Rubber Company, 18 Cliff street, New 
York city. 





NEW INSIDE MOLDER OF MERIT. 


On this page is shown an illustration of a thorough- 
ly modern and entirely practical machine for work- 
ing heavy stock for moldings, car and furniture work, 
flooring and ceiling, the product of the extensive plant 
of the J. A. Fay & Egan Company. It will work up 
to six inches in thickness and is made in two widths, 
twelve and fifteen inches. 

The machine is very heavily and strongly built, its 
frame being of heavy, square construction, open de- 
sign, ribbed for extra strength on the inside. The 
cylinders are of solid forged steel, 4-sided and slotted 
on all four sides. The lower cylinder is at the feed 
end of the machine and is regularly belted on the 
right hand only, leaving the left side open and clear 
for easy access to heads and guides, for readjustment 
and changing of knives. The bar before the lower 
eylinder is adjustable both vertically and horizontally 
and the table behind the cylinder is arranged so as 
to be swung down and out of the way to allow of 
ready access to the lower head. The bars at the 
cylinders also can be swung back, out of the way. 
The side spindle housings have vertical and angle 
adjustments and also a horizontal movement entirely 
across the machine and can be locked in any position 
and the heads can be lined up accurately while the 
machine is running. The four feed rolls are driven 
by heavy gears. The top rolls are made in sections 
and the shafts may be withdrawn to permit of in- 
terchanging for either smooth or fluted rolls. 

Every progressive woodworker will be interested 
in the machine’s various points of superiority and 
convenience, and the manufacturer, the J. A. Fay 
& Egan Company, 320 to 540 West Front street, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio, will be glad to send circulars, prices 
and complete information regarding this and other 
of the company’s big line of machinery on request. 


i 

The Zelnicker Crayon Works, of St. Louis, Mo., are 
setting forth the merit of their crayons through the 
medium of a unique little pamphlet, recently issued, 
wherein the good qualities of the Zelnicker brand are 
described in bulletin form, the bulletins being fac- 
similes of others written with indelible crayons of 
Zelnicker manufacture. The idea is a novel one, and 
the pamphlet is gotten up in an attractive form. 


Pree 

The C. L. Ritter Lumber Company, of Avoca, W. Va., 
is installing a new 6-foot band mill supplementing its 
present 9-foot band. To supply the additional power 
it has bought a 100-horsepower boiler and a separate 
80-horsepower engine for the separate operation of the 
additional equipment. Its timber contract requires that 
its cut at Avoca must be completed a year from next 
November, which rendered the installment of the addi- 
tional equipment necessary. 


THE YELLOW PINE FREIGHT RATES DECISION. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., June 18.—Several prominent rail- 
road officials of the lines operating in the southeast 
and interested in the yellow pine lumber rate case 
recently decided adversely to the roads, held an all- 
day conference in this city a few days ago. The con- 
ference was relative to what arrangements are to be 
made in complying with the ruling of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It will be remembered that in 
April, 1903, the railroads operating in Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, where so much yellow pine is 
shipped, advanced the rate on same to Ohio river 
crossings and north, 2 cents. The lumbermen entered 
a strong protest and the adjustment of the matter was 
only recently reached after long litigation. No an- 
nouncement was made concerning the exact result of 
the conference here. The following railroad officials 
were present: 





Cc, C, Cameron, general freight agent of the Illinois Cen- 
tral at Chicago; D. W. Longstreet, general freight agent of 
the Iliinois Central at Memphis; George R. Browder, gen- 
eral freight agent of the Southern at Atlanta; R. B, 
Pegram, general freight agent of the Southern at Nashville; 
Haiden Miller, freight traffic manager of the Mobile & Ohie 
at St. Louis; 8S. D. Boylston, general freight agent of the 
Gulf & Ship Island at Gulfport, and W. H. Quigg, assistant 
general freight agent of the New Orleans & Northeastern at 
New Orleans. 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court in the 
yellow pine lumber rate case, in which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was upheld in the declaration 
that the advanced rate was excessive, means that the 
railroads operating in this section will have to refund 
to the lumber dealers of Tennessee, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Alabama and Mississippi many thousands of dollars 
collected on shipments as a result of the advanced 
rates which became effective in April, 1903. 

Several local lumber concerns will be benefited by 
the decision and several thousand dollars will doubt- 
less be let loose in this city. The conference was for 
the purpose of arranging to comply with this decision. 
Regarding the payment of these claims the Supreme 
Court said: 


The claimant should make out a clear and succinct state- 
ment of his claim, showing with respect to each shipment, 
the initial carrier, the date of the shipment, the number 
and initial of the car, weight (actual or estimated), desti- 
nation and consignee, amount of excess paid and by whom 
paid, together with such remarks as may be pertinent con- 
cerning any particular shipment. While the decision in the 
Tift case in its terms applies only from Georgia points to 
Ohio river destinations and points basing thereon, claims 
may be made for the excess paid on shipments from any 
of the lumber shipping points from South Carolina to Texas, 
both inclusive, to all destinations to which the advance in 
rate was made effective. including points south of the Ohio 
river in Kentucky, ‘Tennessee and West Virginia: and claims 
may be made against all initial carriers in the territory 
named which actually received and forwarded the shipments. 


It is said that the railroads will have to pay ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 in the Tift case alone. 
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MONSTER MEETING CONSIDERS FEDERAL LAND LAWS. 


Attack On Land Policy of Roosevelt Administration Fails—A One Sided Convention—Government Represented by Forestry Official. 


Characterized as one of the most unique in organiza- 
tion on record in that it was composed of representa- 
tives chosen almost entirely from one side of the con- 
troversy to be discussed, a convention at which about 
1,000 delegates were in attendance and which contem- 
plated important action in connection with the admin- 
istration’s western land policy met at Denver, Tuesday, 
vune 18. In the organization of the convention the 
delegates from Colorado numbered 460, or nearly one- 
half of those present, and it was claimed before the 
opening of the meeting by persons in close touch with 
the national administration that these delegates had 
been chosen entirely from interests opposed to the pres- 
ent policy of the government, thus apparently making 
certain in advance the attitude and action of the con- 
vention. If such a plan as this existed, however, it 
seems to have been thwarted by the friends of the 
administration at the very outset. The credentials com- 
mittee in its report at the opening of the meeting rec- 
ommended that every delegate from Colorado be seated 
and that the other states be permitted the representa- 
tion of only those delegates who were there in person. 
This report was so apparently prejudiced and unfair 
that it was immediately attacked by the delegation from 
Oklahoma and was referred back to the committee. The 
committee spent the remainder of Monday in an effort 
to frame a report which would go through the conven- 
tion, and thus the first day of the meeting passed 
without any definite organization and with no results 
but a seattering discussion of public land matters. 


Sheep Ranchers Lead Opposition. 

It was stated by leading delegates that the most vig- 
orous enemies of the President and his policy are the 
sheep men of Colorado who are backed in this matter 
by a few cattle owners, although the American Na- 
tional Cattle Men’s Association has gone on record as 
favoring the continuation and extension of the present 
plan of preserving the resources of the publie domain. 
In Colorado about 2,500 sheep owners are making use 
of the forest reserves for grazing as against about 
14,000 eattle men. The cattle owners are naturally in 
favor of the administration’s supposed intention to 
bring the range within government control, as such a 
plan will result in fencing and other improvements by 
which the cattle men will benefit. The sheep men, how- 
ever, will antagonize any plan which involves fencing 
the grazing land and as a result have found that their 
interests and those of the big coal operators, led vy the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company and other syndicates 
which, it is alleged, have been and are obtaining the 
control of government lands through settlers, are identi- 
cal ia that both are anxious to get the control of the 
sland out of the hands of the federal government. To 
prosecute their plans to a successful conclusion it was 
arranged to hold a great convention which should pro- 
test against the administration’s policy in the hope that 
by the immensity of the interests represented Congress 
would be led or intimidated into reversing tne present 
policy. Fourteen states were represented in the conven- 
tion, as well as the government, which was represented 
by James R. Garfield as the special envoy of President 
Roosevelt, Gifford Pinehot of the forest service, F. 
H. Newell of the reclamation bureau, Richard A. Bol- 
linger of the general land office and others. Outside 
of the delegates accredited to the convention several 
thousand stock men, farmers and others who are inter- 
ested in the issues to be discussed gathered at Denver 
anxious to hear the discussion and be present to learn 
the action decided upon. 


Unable to Decide on Issues. 

In the preliminary discussion which took place among 
the delegates prior to the opening of the convention a 
variety of attitudes was brought out and it was ap- 
parent that there would be little agreement as to the 
proper issue before the convention. It was argued by 
some that the important question involved was whether 
the state or the federal government should control pub- 
lie lands. Others held that the question of importance 
was whether or not the policy of the administration 
would best tend to promote the settlement of the west- 
ern states, or whether a more liberal plan would result 
in more rapid development, while others claimed that the 
only question at issue is whether the government should 
be supported in its efforts to equalize the rights of the 
small prospector and the large property holder, or 
whether the 450,000,000 acres remaining in the public 
domain should be turned over to a few individuals and 
corporations for their own exploitation. In order that 
it might not be possible for the partizan interests rep- 
resented in the convention to misrepresent the policy 
of the administration, Commissioner Garfield was sent 
to Denver to outline the work along these lines thus far 
accomplished as well as the future policy for the de- 
velopment of public lands in the fourteen states repre- 
sented. He was prepared to tell not only what had 
been done but to give a most forcible reason therefor 
and to explain the attitude of the government and its 
policy in connection with coal lands and forest preser- 
vation; also to demonstrate that the plans thus far per- 
fected would greatly promote the colonization and 
settlement of the west and that the reservation of cer- 
tain lands bearing timber and coal would not prevent 
their bona fide settlement; that on the other hand the 
administration would endeavor to encourage the settle- 
ment of such lands for agricultural purposes where pos- 
sible and that it also would endeavor to prevent the 


valuable coal and timber land reserves from being 
fraudulently controlled by any syndicate. Mr. Garfield 
did not get an opportunity to address the convention 
the first day; in fact, the meeting was chaotic to a 
considerable extent owing to the failure of the creden- 
tials committee to make a report which would permit 
of a satisfactory organization. 

Senator Warren, in vigorous terms, denounced the 
policy of having a convention called with representatives 
of but one side of the question present after it having 
been represented that it was a meeting open to all the 
interests involved. 

Senator Reed Smoot, of Utah, took up the argument 
at the conclusion of Senator Warren’s address and 
spoke briefly on behalf of the administration along simi- 
lar lines, 

At the opening of the first day’s session a temporary 
organization was effected by the election of United 
States Senator Thomas A. Carter, formerly a commis- 
sioner of the general land oflice, as temporary chairman. 
Senator Carter addressed the convention briefly, the 
most important feature of his talk being his statement 
that the land leases under which this government has 
operated for many years are the most beneficent ever 
devised by any country in the civilized world. 

Informal talks were made by Secretary of the In- 
terior Garfield, Commissioner Ballinger, of the general 
land office, and Senator Teller, of Colorado, who at one 
time was secretary of the interior. In part Secretary 
Garfield said; 


Real Ownership of Public Lands. 


We too often look upon the public lands as an asset of 
some individual locality. The public land belongs to the 
public at large. It is located in different places, but the 
public at large, through representatives in Congress, will 
determine how the public land is to be used, and it is by 
those representatives that those laws have been framed 
under which these lands have been developed and the popu- 
lation has been brought into this great country. 

I do not know what may be said at this convention. I 
imagine from some of the questions which seem to be pro- 
pounded on the program that there will be criticisms of the 
action of the administration and of Congress in dealing 
with some of these problems. I hope some of these criti- 
cisms will be made. If it is honest criticism, if it is con- 
structive, if it shows wheré the administration has been 
wrong and can offer something better, then it is the kind 
we all want to have at this time. If, on the other hand, it 
is merely an attack without a suggestion of how to make 
better, then we all know that that kind of criticism does 
not help much in the administration of public affairs. If 
we have gone wrong I am the first fellow who wants to 
know it. If the policies of the administration are misun- 
derstood or misstated I am the first fellow who wants to have 
the opportunity of correcting the mistakes and setting you 
right, and in so far as they affect my department I 
wish to have the opportunity of presenting the questions 
us we see them. 


Commissioner Ballinger followed Mr. Garfield with a 
short talk on the importance of conserving the public 
coal lands, of which he said there are 70,000,000 acres. 
The acreage of coal lands controlled by private inter- 
ests, he said, is ample to meet the requirements of the 
population of this country for many years. The only 
real reason for coal shortage has been the failure on 
the part of the owners of the coal properties to develop 
their holdings. 

The committees having charge of the arrangements 
and program of the convention submitted the following 
questions as the substance of the work before the con- 
vention: 


Work Before the Convention. 


1. Has the United States government the constitutional 
right to hold the publie lands within the borders of a new 
state in perpetual ownership and under national sovereignty 
without the consent of the state? 

2. When the new states were admitted with all rights and 
privileges of the older states. did not the agreement include 
the right to acquire the public lands for their citizens under 
the laws of the United States? 

3. The withdrawal of large tracts of public lands in the 
west having been urged upon the ground of public necessity, 
does such a public necessity exist in fact as would warrant 
the large withdrawals already made ? 

4. Has the United States constitutional capacity to en- 
gage in merchandising timber and coal in competition with 
citizens of the state, and, if so, is there any limit to that 
capacity ? 

o>. If the United States has the power under the consti- 
tution to embark on an extensive and monopolistic scale in 
the development and merchandising of the resources of the 
public lands, would such action be in the interests of the 
progress and development of the states? 

6. Would the power proposed to be conferred by Congress 

upon the department of agriculture to “regulate and control 
grazing upon the unappropriated and unreserved lands of 
the United States” retard the settlement, development and 
gradual absorption of the public lands into private owner- 
ship, as contemplated by the legislation? 
7. Has the government of the United States the constitu- 
tional power to interfere with public or private enterprise 
in the construction of irrigation works and the utilization 
of the waters of the streams within the state for irrigation 
or other purposes or to deny such projects a right of way 
over public lands? 


The second day of the convention, as stated before, 
was devoted to general discussion, but owing to the 
failure of the committee on credentials to get its report 
approved no definite action was taken. 

In direct opposition to the general spirit of the con- 
vention as it had developed thus far, Senator Warren, 
of Wyoming, took up the government’s side of the con- 
traversy and made a vigorous protest against the plan, 
which, it was believed by many, had been formulated 
to railroad through the convention certain resolutions 
condemning the government’s policies. He said: 

I came here to be instructed as a member of the Congress 


of the United States. I supposed this was to be a coniven- 
tion of all the states which were invited to participate. 
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Now I want to know whether the president of the United 
States and his cabinet and the Congress are to understand 
that this meeting is a meeting of Colorado people with a 
few scattering delegates mixed in with it or whether it is 
a meeting of these various states. 


Lumber Interests to the Front. 


With the opening of Thursday’s session the interests 
of the sheep and cattle owners, for the time, gave way 
to those of the lumbermen, and Gifford Pinchot, chief 
forester of the United States, addressed the meeting in 
explanation and defense of the governmental policy for 
the conservation of the timber resources of the west. 
Among other things, Mr. Pinchot said: 


Origin of Present Policy. 


The national forest policy as we have it now began when 
the people of the United States themselves began to realize 
that the timber was being cut faster than it was being re 
produced. The American citizen uses wood more freely and 
depends on it for his comfort and well being more dire-tly 
than the citizen of any other nation. Ours is a civilization 
of wood as much as it is of coal and steel. We are usin: 
every year three times as much wood from our forests as 
they are growing. A great timber famine not only is ia 
sight: it is approaching with bewildering speed. 

After the first national forests (then called forest reserves) 
were created under the act of March 3, 1891, it began to ap- 
pear that a few rich men were getting control of vast areas 
of public timber lands, often by methods which I need not 
stop to describe. These men saw not only that there was t> 
be a great shortage of timber, but also that when the short 
age came it would be enormously profitable for them to con 
trol what timber there was. This reasoning was good, and 
they proceeded vigorously to carry it into effect. 

But President Roosevelt was awake to the situation. He 
saw that it would be vastly better to have some of the tim- 
ber in the government’s hands for the benefit of all the peo 
ple rather than to have it all in the hands of a few gieat 
owners strictly for their own benefit. Action was needed. 
He acted, and created many million acres of national for 
ests. 

In view of this action of the president, taken to prevent 
monopoly and excessive price of lumber, it is curious to find 
some good men honestly convinced that the creation of 
national forests is bad, because, they say, it is raising the 
price of lumber to the consumer. It is the general scarcity 
of timber, not the national forests, that is raising the price 
of lumber to the consumer, and this is proved by the fact 
that prices have risen far more rapidly in the east, where 
there are no national forests, than in the west, where there 
are many. 

Another powerful reason stands behind our forest policy. 
It is needed to protect the water sheds of streams used for 
irrigation, for domestic water and manufacturing and for 
transportation. No well informed man any longer doubts 
the beneficent effect of the forest on the streams. No friend 
of irrigation, which is to be the great fundamental indus- 
try of the west, doubts the wisdom of protecting the for- 
ests or of protecting the vegetation on the summer ranges 
within the forests, which are almost as important in their 
effect on water flow as the forests themselves. If there 
were no other reason—and there are many—the protection 
of irrigation throughout the west would amply justify the 
president's forest policy. 

All true agricultural land in national forests is opened 
to settlement and entry under the conditions imposed by 
Congress in the act of June 11, 1906. Actual settlers are 
now using the land, and a number of applications have 
been filed by persons seeking to make settlement. Every 
effort is exerted to secure prompt action on these applica- 
tions. 

It has often been asserted that the government is trying 
to make money out of the national forests. This is a pro- 
found mistake. The forest service is not in business in the 
ordinary sense of that word. What it is trying to do, and 
trying hard, is to make the national forests pay expenses by 
handling them in a businesslike way. As soon as pos-ible 
we hope to make the nationai forests self supporting. so that 
they will meet the costs not only of ordinary administration, 
but of trail and road making. bridge building, planting on 
important water sheds and all other improvements. 

Returns from the sale of timber will be very large in the 
end. We can give and do give away large amounts of timber 
to the small man who is making his home, but there is 
only one safe way to dispose of timber to men who use 
considerable quantities of it in their business, and that is 
by auction to the highest bidder. 

The case of the range in the national forests is wholly 
different. The charge for range amounts to a small frac- 
tion of its actual market value. The range, however, is not 
a transportable commodity, like timber. It must be used 
by the people where there can be no question of favoritism 
or superable difficulty in finding out who has the best right 
to use it without putting it up at auction. It is not the 
policy of the forest service to charge the full market value 
for range rights, unless the users of the range themselves 
should make it necessary. The intention is to charge merely 
the cost of range protection and improvement to the user: 
of the range in the form of grazing fees. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Pinchot’s address the matter 
of credentials and organization was taken up, and an 
agreement was reached by which the states represented 
were given ten votes each and each chamber of com- 
merce or other recognized commercial organization was 
allowed five votes. 

It was generally understood at the beginning of 
Thursday ’s session that resolutions would be presented 
for consideration favoring the turning of public lands 
over to the various states for local management and 
disecountenancing the inauguration of any policy which 
will result in the United States government becoming 
permanently the holder of the remaining public lands 
or natural resources contained thereon. 


Closing Sessions of the Convention. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 


DENVER, COL., June 20.—There is no doubt as to the 
character of the public lands convention. It is anti- 
Roosevelt as far as the president’s land policy is con- 
cerned. By a vote of 348 to 221 delegates from or- 
ganizations of a national character have been barred 
and only those have been seated who come from the 
western states. Murdo Mackenzie, who is a warm 
supporter of the President, was a leader of the deposed 
delegates and the vote for the exclusion of these dele- 
gates was a clear indication that before the close of 

(Concluded on page 91.) 
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MASSET VILLAGE, GRAHAM ISLAND, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


This view is taken from a hill in the south part of the Haida Indian village, looking to the 


north. One white man, a missionary, is resident in this village. 
farm, Rev. Charles Harrison, now a representative of the government. 
customs officer, meteorological observer, etc. 


Near by lives, on a 
He is magistrate, 
The Haida Indians thirty years ago were 


living in their native houses, heavily built of timber and rived plank. Now their houses 


are of ordinary frame construction, sided and shingled with the products of the mills 


of Vancouver and Victoria. In the left distance is the opposite side of Masset Inlet and 


beyond the fringe of spruces is the mouth of the harbor, beyond which lies Dixon En- 


trance, about forty-five miles wide, separating the Queen Charlotte Islands from southern 


Alaska. 


THE STORY OF A TIMBER LOOKING EXPEDI- 
TION TO THE NORTH PACIFIC. 


LUMBER- 
Charlotte 


Rumor eame to the office of the AMERICAN 


MAN that there was timber on the Queen 


islands, and more definitely that a body of especial 


island, one of the 
More defi- 


Graham 
Charlotte 


value was to be found on 


members of the Queen group. 


nitely still, it was to the effeet that much of this timber 


was in possession of the Graham Steamship, Coal & 


Lumber Company, of Los Angeles, Cal., which desired 


to interest lumbermen in this property. 


Wonderful stories were told of the quality and density 


of this timber growth and of its accessibility for 


manufacture, together with its real convenience to the 


markets, although remote from present lumber manu- 


facturing districts. 

A glance at the map showed that the Queen Char- 
lotte islands were a group lying off the coast of 
British Columbia, of which they form a political part, 
and that Graham island was the northernmost and the 
largest island of the group. 

To adjust rumor to fact and, so far as could be 
done in a short space of time, to apply the deseription 
to the property and see how well it fitted, the LUMBER- 
MAN accepted an invitation for a_ representative of 
the paper to accompany a party made up of persons 
interested in the property and of others who wished 
The 


timber eruiser of 


to investigate for themselves. LUMBERMAN also 


engaged the services of a long ex- 
perience on the north Pacific coast and who was most 
highly reeommended for his conservatism and integrity. 

What was seen on that trip, together with the link- 
ing of the lumber business on Graham island with 
the lumber industry of the continent, is the subject of 


this article. 
The Progress of Timber Acquisition. 


The lumber and timber resources of America north 
of Mexico have nearly all been located and estimated. 
Since the beginning of settlement the process has been 
going on along the Atlantic coast, and generations ago 
private titles were defined and passed. For more than 


fifty years on the Pacifie coast timber lands, or the 


right to cut from them, have been acquired by private 
individuals or companies and for the last twenty years 
especial been made in 


progress has bringing to the 


support of private enterprises the magnificent forests 


of that section. This process has gone on throughout 
the Pacific slope of the United States until nearly all 
reserves has been trans 


As the 


east has disappeared and as the lumber production in 


the timber not in government 


ferred to private hands. chief timber of the 


the older sections has begun to decline the attention 


of the country, and it might almost be said of the 


world, has been turned toward the greatest remaining 
supply of unappropriated timber in North America. 
While the 


about 1850 the present period of development is less 


lumber business began in California 
than twenty years old and during the last ten years the 
The 


last decade is that the chief undeveloped timber re- 


progress has been most marked. advance of the 


sources of the continent are now in British Columbia, 
and it is only there, with the exception of some por- 
tions of other Canadian provinces, that there remain 
large timber areas which are open to acquirement by 
the people. There is still timber on government lands 
Idaho and other 


that 


in California, Oregon, Washington, 


northwestern states of the Union, but which has 


not been reserved by the government by entry and 


sale has been so honeyeombed with the holdings of 


homestead entry men or those who have purchased from 
the government or from land grants that it is prac 
tically impossible to secure any considerable body of 
timber in compact shape with buying from private 
parties. 

It is only in British Columbia, on the Pacifie slope 
of Canada, that any considerable body of timber re 
mains in the possession of the government which is 
there 


most of that which is now considered accessible and of 


open to aecquirement by individuals, and even 
special value has been put under license according to 


the timber land policy of the provinces and dominion. 


Brief of the Timber History of British Columbia. 


The timber resources of British Columbia were first 


developed near the mouth of the Fraser river. Victoria 
was established in 1843 as a Hudson Bay Company post, 
but it until the that 


were established, at about the same time or soon after 


was not next deeade saw mills 


the first ones in what is now the state of Washington. 
New Westminster and Port Moody, the latter on Bur- 
rard inlet, were the earliest lumber towns of impor- 
tance. 

much extension of the 


There never has been manu- 


facturing field on the immediate Coast. Many mills, 
some of them large and fine ones, have been built, but 
Van 
They have extended to the north along 
of the 


most of them are in the same old districts on 


eouver island. 


the east side island as far as the eoal fields, 


and the peninsula on which Vancouver stands, between 


Burrard inlet and the Washington boundary, is_ well 
dotted with them, The great extension of the lumber 














MASSET INLET, FROM THE BEACH IN FRONT OF MASSET. 


View looking nearly south up the channel toward Masset Bay. At the left are a canoe and a 


totem pole. On the right at anchor, the gasoline schooner Eurus. 


The view shows the 


comparatively low shores of the northern part of Graham Island. The main body of 
Masset Inlet lies about sixteen miles beyond. The inlet, opposite the points on the far- 
ther shore in the center of the picture, is about a mile wide. 
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manufacturing business has been to the east in the 
mountain districts, but that is a matter of comparatively 
recent date and stimulated by the agricultural develop- 
ment of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

A few mills are located in the north but the number 
is limited and most of them are small, cutting lumber 
for the canneries and mines in their local field. Some 
of this timber is held in fee with the land on crown 
grants, but most of it is under lease from the govern- 


ment, the annual charge being $140 a square mile, 


terest in timber property, was that of the Queen Char- 


lotte islands. 


The Queen Charlotte Islands. 


The Queen Charlotte islands, so named by Dixon in 
1787, form a compact archipelago separated by wide 
waterways from the islands which fringe the shore of 
the mainland to the east, and from the southern extrem- 
ity of Alaska to the north. 


On the north, Dixon entrance is about forty miles 


The chief two islands are Graham and Moresby, the 
former being the northernmost and largest. 

Graham island measures about fifty-three miles east 
and west at its northern extremity and about twenty- 
five miles at its southern, while its greatest length is 
about seventy-seven miles. Although the distance be- 
tween the entrance of Masset inlet on the north and 
Skidegate on the south is about fifty miles its area 
is only about 2,000 square miles or about 1,300,000 


acres, the Graham company holding 200 square miles. 























VISITORS IN THE MAIN STREET OF THE INDIAN VILLAGE OF MASSET. 


A portion of the party which, in April, 1907, as guests of B. F. Graham, of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, visited the timber holdings of the Graham Steamship, Coal & Lumber Com- 
pany, on Graham Island, Queen Charlotte Islands, B. C. The photograph was taken in 
the main street of the Indian village of Masset in front of a totem. Those shown in the 
group, from left to right, are: Charles M. Shannon, Los Angeles, Cal., vice president of 
the company; Richard Ryse, Los Angeles, Cal.; Henry Edenshaw, head man of the 
village; S. R. MacClinton, civil engineer, Vancouver, B. C.; Benjamin F. Graham, 
president of the company, of Los Angeles, Cal.; Leigh R. Carpenter, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
A. F. Sutherland, Vancouver, B. C., a representative of the American Lumberman; a 
stray seaman from the Dominion Coast Survey Steamer Egeria, and John M. Carp- 
enter, president of the Carpenter-Biles Mill & Lumber Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Seated on the ground is John Young, timber cruiser. 


Values of stumpage along the Coast range from 
$1 to $2 a thousand, according to location. There are, 
of course, districts valued much more highly, but the 
more remote timber, though accessible to water, is sel- 
dom valued at more than $1. 

Among the timber districts that in the early ’90s 


attracted some attention, owing to the revival of in- 


wide. The water between the Queen Charlotte islands 
and those on the Coast is called Hecate strait, ranging 
from twenty-eight miles wide at the north to eighty- 
eight miles at the south. The southern extremity of the 
islands lies about 150 miles northwest of the north- 
western end of Vancouver island. Their extreme length 


is about 180 miles and the width about sixty miles, 


Moresby island is longer than Graham island but is 
so penetrated by inlets that it is hardly more than a 
skeleton of land. It is separated from Graham island 
by a narrow inlet unnavigable for large boats. 

On Graham island is timber, growing around the 
shores of Masset inlet and in its vicinity, which is in 


the possession of the Graham Steamship, Coal & Lum- 
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TOTEMS AND TOTEM POLES AT THE 
INDIAN VILLAGE OF MASSET, 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE 
ISLANDS, B. C. 


These totems are heraldic in their character, 
being substantially the “coats of arms” of 
the tribes or families. The Haidas and re- 
lated tribes of northern British Columbia 
and southern Alaska were, before mission- 
ary influence interfered, carvers of the most 
fantastic, highly colored and massive totems 

The 

marble monument at the right is in honor 


and totem poles on the Pacific coast. 


of Chief Edensaw, deceased, who is reputed, 
at the risk of his own life, to have saved the 


crew of a wrecked vessel from death at the 
hands of his tribe. 


ber Company. It is this timber and its location that 


are the particular subjeets of this article. 


The Party and Its Route. 

It was to determine its quality and quantity and 
availability, as far as might be done by a cursory ex- 
from 
May, 

The 
presi- 


amination, that a party of ten sailed April 19 
British 
a Skagway liner of the Canadian Pacific railway. 


Vancouver, Columbia, on the Princess 
party was headed by Benjamin F. Graham, the 
dent of the company, and included Charles M. Shannon, 
of Los Angeles, vice president of the Company; John 
M. Carpenter and Leigh R. Carpenter, of Los Angeles, 
the former an old Pennsylvania lumberman but now 
president of the Carpenter-Biles Mill & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Los Angeles; Richard Ryse, of Los Angeles; 
J. M. Hervey, of Roswell, N. M.; S. R. MacClinton, of 
Vancouver, who had had to do with the location of the 
timber; J. W. 


whose duty was to determine, on behalf of the AMER- 


MeKay, of Seattle, a timber cruiser 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, as far as the limited time would 
permit, as to the Graham island proposition from a 
timber standpoint; A. F. Southerland, of Vancouver, 
and a staff representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. This portion of the trip was valuable from an 
educational standpoint. It gave the party a view of the 


timber limits along the coast of British Columbia and 


better prepared them to understand the proposition that 
they should find on Graham island. 


Timber as Seen from the Water. 


The Princess May followed the regular protected 


channel. For two days it coasted along shores densely 
clothed with timber growth; but never, except where 
some clearing had been made along the shore, did the 
tree trunks show themselves, for the protective fringe 
of low-bodied timber, intermixed with brush of various 
sorts, grew to the water’s edge, giving hardly any 
glimpse of what might lie beyond. But in many places 
there was visual evidence of the magnificent timber that 
is found in all that section wherever the topography of 
the ground will permit. Great stretches of compara- 
tively level land on Vancouver island show the tops of 
fir, and in the north of spruce rising into sight. 

Those familiar with the country could point out 
where the timber grew tall and clean or where marshy 
or swampy land gave chance for cedar, or stunted the 
growth of other trees. Little is to be gained of minute, 
actual knowledge by such a trip, but when it is sup- 
plemented by cruising examination of the areas that are 
seen from the water a distant water view becomes 
significant. 

As Queen Charlotte sound was passed, at the north 
end of Vancouver island, and the narrower inlets to the 
north were entered, the land began to rise more abruptly 
from the water and a chance stop allowed two or three 
hours on shore. It was found that on those steep 
slopes comparatively little clean boled timber was to 
be found, though the appearance of the forest was not 
materially changed. 

For 500 miles north of Vancouver the shores on both 
sides are almost invariably densely clothed with forests. 
Occasionally there is a slope so precipitous that trees 
will not grow on it, but they are rare, and occasionally 
a burn is seen. It is where a comparatively level bench 
is found or where an inlet terminates in a valley that 
the large and clean timber grows. 

On the evening of April 21 the steamer turned up 
the Skeena river and anchored off Port Essington. 
There the party found lying at the dock the Amur, 
another boat of the Canadian Pacific line, which runs 
no farther north than Portland canal and makes the 
smaller stops which the Princess May ignores; there- 
fore the party bade adieu to Captain McCloud of the 
Princess May and boarded the Amur, which had been 
engaged to land the party and its supplies at Masset 
village at the mouth of Masset inlet on Graham island. 

The next morning the Amur steamed to Prince 
This is to be the terminus of the new Grand 


Trunk Pacific railway. In 


Rupert. 
the early days of this 
project it was supposed that Port Simpson would be the 
terminus. That is one of the oldest trading points on 
the north British Columbia coast. It lies only a few 
miles from the international boundary at the entrance 
to the Portland canal and consequently commands the 
Nass river and the great Cassiar mining district, but 
when it came to be studied as a site for a great rail- 
road terminus and port it was found deficient. Its 
harbor is somewhat exposed to northwest winds and, 
further, the water shoals 


a considerable distance out 


from shore. A political reason, also, perhaps had some- 
thing to do with the rejection of Port Simpson as the 
site of the Grand Pacific terminus. It was suggested 
that in ease of trouble between Canada and the United 
States Port Simpson could not be readily protected. It 
lies in sight of American territory and could not easily 
be fortified. This argument has been lost sight of dur- 
ing the last two years, but it may have had something 
to do with the rejection of Port Simpson and the selee- 
tion of Prince Rupert. 


Prince Rupert and the Grand Trunk Pacific. 


Prince Rupert lies on Kai-en island, which has ample 
room for a town site, with a deep and landlocked harbor 
of ample size surrounding it. It is an ‘sland princi- 
pally by courtesy, for it is separated from the main- 
tide 


Kai-en island is four or 


land merely by a narrow aud shallow channel 


which can readily be filled. 
five miles wide by six miles long. The terminus and 


town site is in the northern part of the island; the 
survey for the railroad passing around the north end 
and down the east side of the island on to the mainland 
to the north Skeena pass, thence up the north shore of 
the Skeena to the Copper river, thence up the Copper 
The 
route is shown in one of the maps accompanying this 


across to the Bulkley and thence on to the east. 


article. 
In this article is given a snapshot of the main street 
A little 


hotel, an 


of Prince Rupert as it was on April 22 last. 
clearing had been made in the forest; a 
office building, store buildings, warehouses and a few 
residences had been built, but about half the population 
were living in tents. At that time there were probably 
not more than 200 or 300 people at Prince Rupert, 
but since then surveying and construction erews have 
been going in and every steamer from the south has 
landed people identified with the railroad or the town 
site company, and prospectors, land lookers, speculators 
and all the miscellaneous kinds of people that have to 
do with a new and promising opening in the wilderness. 
The view does not give two or three of the most im- 
portant buildings but it embraces probably two-thirds 
of the entire town as it was on April 22. 
Just at that 


about the future of Prince Rupert. 


time there was considerable doubt 
It was hinted that 
another terminus might yet be selected; but recently 
those rumors have been quieted and it now seems as- 
sured, especially in view of the renewed activity in 
building docks and the town, as well as the resumption 


of location surveys, that Prince Rupert and not Port 














A HAIDA INDIAN TOMB. 


An ancient tomb in the Haida Indian village of 
Masset, Graham Island, B. C. Supposed to 
be over a century old. The upright posts 

Mortised 

into them near the top was a hewn platform 

These 

were square boxes, into which the doubled 


are about four feet in diameter. 
on which were placed two coffins. 


up bodies of the deceased were placed. The 
sides and top were then enclosed. Though 
all parts were made of cedar, one side of the 
tomb has fallen away, exposing the coffins. 
The vegetable growth on this tomb indicates 
its great age. 
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Simpson or Port Essington or Kitimat will be the 
chief city of British Columbia north of Vancouver. 

From Prince Kupert the Amur steamed the short 
distance to Metlakatlah, an Indian mission and village, 
where are schools and academies for the education of 
the British Columbia Indians cf that whole region. 

The next stop was at Port Simpson. The character 
of the harbor was indicated from the fact that it has 
been necessary to build a long pier, at whose end there 
was no surplus water at a distance of 1,000 feet from 
shore. Thence it was hoped that Captain Locke would 
consent to take the party to Masset, but he insisted that 
he must make his regular stops first, and so the boat 
went up Portland canal to Nass bay at the mouth of 
Nass river, stopping at two or three landings en route, 
so it was Tuesday, April 23, when anchor was dropped 
in Masset harbor. 

Rose point, the northeastern extremity of the island, 
was in view for hours before landing and also Tow 
hill, a 500-foot basaltic formation between Masset and 


the point. 
The North Coast of Graham Island. 


Why there should be timber on Graham island was 
evident when it was seen that the shores on the island 
for a long distance were low, with no marked elevations 
on the nearer mainland. It was lifted high enough to 
be well drained, but what hills were seen were low and 
rolling and it was only in the far distance to the west 
and south, but chiefly to the southwest, that mountains 
were seen. At that season of the year they were snow 
capped and formed a beautiful background to the inter- 
vening forests. Graham island afforded a remarkable 
contrast to all the land observed after leaving Van- 
couver island. No such area of level or gentle sloping 
land had been seen. Instead of shores rising abruptly 
out of the water and attaining hights of 1,000 to 3,000 
feet within a mile or less, here was a sandy shore with 
a white beach, and back of it long level stretches, giv- 
ing promise not only of timber but of agricultural lands 
when cleared. 

The Amur, drawing fifteen feet of water, paid no 
attention to the alleged bar. Off to the east the water 
was breaking over a shoal but in the wide entrance 
channel there was water to spare. The west point 
projects farther than the east and on it the timber 
came close to the shore, but with a long clearing where 
were the remains of an old Indian village with twenty- 
five or thirty totem poles standing like burned stubs of 
trees. On the east point a tongue of timber reached 
out on its ridge with a few tall spruces cutting the sky 
line. On the point was an Indian cemetery and then, 
just inside of it, the Haida Indian village of Masset. 

Up to this time there have been but four white men 
resident on the island; one, the missionary at Masset; 
another, Rev. Charles Harrison, formerly a missionary 
but now a provincial magistrate, customs officer, 
meteorological observer and farmer, located near Mas- 
set; another, a hermit rancher on the mid-east Coast, 
and the fourth a storekeeper at Skidegate, at the south- 
eastern extremity of the island. 

On the trip of the Amur, with which this story is 
concerned, there came a farmer with his family, stock, 
household goods and farming implements purposing to 
take up government land and start a farm. 

A Victoria syndicate was negotiating for Mr. Har- 
rison’s large tract of land, 400 acres of which is 
under fence and is improved. These facts are signifi- 
cant of settlement and agricultural development that 
is likely to take place because of the attention at- 
tracted to Graham island through the Graham Steam- 
ship, Coal & Lumber Company’s projected operations. 

The island has never been surveyed as a whole and 
much of it is unexplored, but it is understood that 
between Masset inlet and the east coast there is a large 
extent of country, some of it open and some of it cov- 
ered with brush, but with little valuable timber, which 
can readily be converted to agricultural uses. Some of 
it is inclined to be marshy, it is said, but it lies high 
enough above tidewater so it can readily be drained. 

The soil is said to be very rich and fertile; certainly 
that fact is indicated by the character of the land 





cleared by Mr. Harrison. The climate is a dependable 
one. In the lower portions of the island the rainfall is 
moderate, amounting to less than forty inches a year 
but well distributed, with only a few weeks of dry 
weather in midsummer. In the higher portions of the 
island the rainfall is heavy, accounting for the excel- 
lent timber growth. 


The Indians of the Queen Charlottes. 


On landing at the Indian village of Masset at the 
entrance of Masset inlet, the members of the party, 
like every visitor to Graham island, had their interest 
in the Indians and their ways of life aroused. These 
Indians are known as Haidas, who, though forming 
part of the Tsimpsean family which inhabit the ad- 
jacent mainland and islands and the southernmost 
islands of Alaska, rule supreme on the Queen Char- 
lottes. 

The Haidas were the Vikings of the north Pacific 


coast, making their living by fishing. They were famous 


thus softened the sides are spread and held in place by 
thwarts which serve as seats. The same method is used 
today that was used a hundred years ago, if one may 
judge by the old specimens of these craft. 

In the big canoes the Haidas would start out from 
their Queen Charlotte island headquarters on piratical 
forays along the Coast. They commonly went as far 
as 500 miles north and south, ravaging the Coast for 
slaves and booty. There are legends in connection with 
southern California that these Indians extended their 
excursions as far as Catalina island. 

When the first bold prospectors explored the Fraser 
river, in the ’50s, they found many Indians but, at 
first, no Indian villages until they discovered that they 
were located up valleys and behind mountain spurs 
where they could not be seen from the water. When 
the Indians were asked why they chose such incon- 
venient places for their houses they said it was to keep 
away from the Haidas. 


This tribe was numerous before contact with the 











THE DOCK AND MAIN STREET OF PRINCE RUPERT, B. C. 


Proposed terminus of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway as it was on Sunday, April 21, 1907. 


This view was taken from the steamer Amur of the Canadian Pacific line, lying outside 


of another vessel which was discharging cargo. The railroad will enter along this 


water front from the east, which is at the left of the view, the street running nearly due 
south from the dock. To the right of the picture, beginning within a few hundred feet 


of the street, lies an Indian reservation occupying the west portion of the island. Fail- 


ure to secure the opening of this reserve led to the recent rumors, now dispelled, that 


some other terminus than Prince Rupert would be chosen. 


seamen and from the big cedar trees on their islands 
they manufactured canoes, some of them enormous, that 
were marvels of perfection. No white boat builder 
ever fashioned finer models than the canoes of the 
Haidas. Some of them were sixty feet long and ten 
feet beam, fitted either for rowing or sailing. 

One of the views herewith is in a cedar tract and 
shows a stump from which a canoe log was taken. At 
the stump the canoes are rough hewn and hollowed, 
then skidded down to the water and then floated to the 
village, where the finishing touches are given them. 
When entirely finished with tools the boat is filled with 
water into which red hot stones are thrown, and when 


whites had its usual demoralizing effect upon them. 
Estimates as to the original Indian population of the 
Queen Charlotte islands vary from 10,000 to 20,000, 
but beginning about fifty years ago white men’s vices 
and diseases began to decimate them, until now they 
are confined entirely to two villages and those on 
Graham island—Masset and Skidegate—with a total 
population of only 700 or 800, with some colonies within 
a hundred miles or so east and north. 

Notwithstanding the degenerate character of most of 
the tribe they retain some of their old time skill as 
seamen and as workers in wood and metal. Their totems 
were the most elaborate of those of any of the Coast 
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tribes. They were both larger and more elaborately 


carved and colored. One of the illustrations shows a 
few totems and totem poles in the village of Masset. 
With the Christianizing of the Indians totems have lost 
much of their significance and are no longer made; but, 
despite the fact that dozens of museums and many 
private parties have bought or stolen totem poles by 
The 


It carries 


the score or hundred, multitudes of them remain. 
totem is essentially heraldie in its character. 
the coat of arms, so to speak, of the tribe or family. 
That is the most common significance of the totem. 
Others are historical in their character, designed to per- 
petuate the legends of the families or tribes; others 
are in the nature of fetishes, designed to ward off evil 


or to bring good luck to the owners of them. 


therefore, the old houses have nearly all disappeared. 

In addition to their skill in canoe and boat building 
the Haidas still are handy craftsmen in several lines. 
The 


startling hats which remind one of the products of the 


women weave beautiful baskets and somewhat 


Zuni Indians of Arizona. Some of the men are expert 
wrkers in metal and in manufacturing jewelry and 
some articles of utility from copper and silver that are 
beautifully finished and characteristically ornamented. 

One of the smaller pictures in this article shows an 
Indian tomb said to be over a hundred years old. Two 
posts, four or five feet in diameter, will be erected about 
seven feet apart and near the,top of them will be mor- 
tised in a horizontal piece of cedar on which will be 


placed one or two coffins. These were square boxes in 


connection with the canneries of British Columbia and 
Alaska. 

They have schools and churches under the fostering 
eare of the government and among them are men who 
can speak excellent English and are, at least, fairly well 
educated. 

In one engraving, showing a number of men grouped 
in front of a totem, is to be seen the head man of 
Masset village—Henry Edensaw, the son of a former 
chief who has, at least, a legendary reputation as a 
friend of the white man when the whites needed friends 
in this far away country. Henry Edensaw is the store- 
keeper of the village and the schoolmaster, and talks 
far better English than most of the whites who visit 


him. He is the third from the left of the group. 








VIEW ON JUSKATLA BAY. 





This photograph was taken from camp on limit 7762, looking northwest. At the right is the southern end 
of Harrison Island. Except for a burn showing in the center, this island is very heavily timbered, 


chiefly with spruce of a fine quality. 


It is estimated to run nearly, or quite, 100,000 feet to the acre. 


At the left is a point equally well timbered. In the distance are some of the finest limits seen on 
the trip. A cruise through them indicated that up to a hight of 600 feet above the water they would 
average about 100,000 feet to the acre; chiefly spruce, with some fine hemlock. Beyond the spruce 


is considerable red cedar. 


Harrison Island is about two-thirds of a mile from the camera and the 


further shore about two and a half miles. The tide rises in this inlet about 6 feet and at low tide 


there is deep water close to shore. The camp is an Indian shack built for the accommodation of the 
canoe cutters; about half a mile back of it being a fine body of cedar, some of it growing to large size. 


Up to thirty years ago the Haidas lived in heavily 
timbered houses, made after a fashion of their own; 
much more substantial than those they now occupy. A 
view of Masset village shows houses of ordinary frame 
construction, mostly one story, but occasionally a two 
story house being seen; some of them have bay windows 
and gable ornaments. 

The modern Haida, while he has sources of income 
that he did not have in his savage state, seems to be 
lazier than of old and when he has sufficient money he 
avails himself of the sawed lumber and of the finished 
doors, windows and house trim of the white man; so, 


which the body was doubled up; when in place the sides 
and top were boarded over and so the deceased were left 
to await whatever kind of a resurrection the Haidas 
anticipate. From the old tomb illustrated the roof and 
one side have fallen away, leaving the coffins exposed. 
The reputed age of this tomb is made more probable by 
the decay of the red cedar and the plant growth upon it. 

The Indians occupy their villages during the winter 
but during the summer they disappear to engage in fish- 
ing; some of them go sealing or whaling; some have 
their own private fishing grounds along the Coast or up 
the streams of the island, but most find employment in 


It is less than fifty miles from Masset village to 
Skidegate, but there is little intercourse between the two 
villages, for it is nearly a week’s hard journey by canoe 
and trail from one village to the other across the 
island; while by beach it is 100 miles and by water 
150 miles. : 

Members of the Party. 

While referring to this picture it may be well to 
name the other members of the group. At the center, 
standing squarely on his heels and looking straight 
toward the camera is Benjamin F. Graham, president 
of Graham Steamship, Coal & Lumber Company (which, 
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by the way, is named from Mr. Graham and not from 
the island; the identity of names being merely a coin- 
cidence). At the left of the group is Charles M. Shan- 
non, of Los Angeles, vice president of the company. He 
carries in his hand one of the grotesque hats made in 
the village. His fierce aspect is due to the wind and 
the sun and to his outing garb, for he is, in fact, espe- 
cially polished in his manners and appearance. Next 
to him is the heavy weight of the party, Richard Ryse, 
of Los Angeles; then stands Henry Edensaw, who took 
a fraternal interest in the proceedings of the party and 
considered himself one of them instead of an alien. 
Between him and Mr. Graham is 8. R. MacClinton, civil 
engineer and land looker—a graduate of Amherst. To 
the right of Mr. Graham, as one looks at the picture, 
is Leigh R. Carpenter, a sturdy young football player 
who accompanied his father on the trip and was one 
of the most valuable members of the party. Next to 
him is A. F. Sutherland, of Vancouver, who has been 
making his fortune through the rise of real estate in 
that growing city. Next to him in the background is 
the representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; next 
to him a stray member of the Egeria crew who thought 
it was a fine chance to have his picture taken, and, next 
to him, at the end, John B. Carpenter, of Los Angeles, 
a cool, cautious lumberman who made his money by hard 
knocks in northwestern Pennsylvania and who _ insists 
that he be shown the merits of any proposition pre- 
sented to him. Seated on the ground is John Young, 
cruiser, who has spent the last eight months on Graham 
island examining the timber of the company, staking out 
new claims, sounding the water and furnishing, as far as 
he might with the aid of an Indian or two, the data on 
which the company should proceed. A stray dog snug- 
gling up for a caress just as the shutter was snapped, 
which thereby resolved itself into a door mat or some- 
thing of that sort, completes the group. Two members 
J. M. Hervey and J. W. MeKay 








of the party are not 


included. 


Some of the General Views. 
A view is also given of Masset village taken from a 
hill at the south end. The camera was looking toward 
the sea at the north, the two points at the entrance of 


the harbor being shown in the distance 





the east point 
marked by the tall spruces and the west point farther 
away by its low lying shore. In this view, at the right 
center, is the old tomb referred to above, and in the dis- 
tance at the extreme right are the church and the school 
house with the rectory adjoining. At the north end of 
the village is the cemetery, which is a curious place, for 
even in these modern days the Haidas, like the other 
allied tribes, do not bury their dead but place them in 
houses above ground. In Masset these tombs are like 
children’s playhouses; built sometimes with porches and 
bay windows, sometimes with two rooms, in one of which 
the body lies, the other being furnished with his favorite 
treasures of clothing, hunting implements or whatnot. 
Some children’s tombs are pathetic; looking through 
the window one can see the little body and, near it, its 
toys, its little chair, perhaps its erib. 

A view is also given from the beach in front of the 
village toward the south, up the channel, and toward 
the main body of the inlet, which lies about sixteen 
miles away. These views demonstrate the fact men- 
tioned above of the comparatively low and level char- 
acter of this part of the island. In the second of these 
two views from the beach—the one looking up the 


channel 





beyond the point at the left is a shallow inlet 
on which Mr. Harrison’s ranch is located. On the large 
scale double page map showing the principal part of 
the island and the timber limits is a star and the name, 
‘*Graham City.’’ It is the proposed site of the village 
intended to be established by the syndicate above re- 
ferred to. 

Several views are given of the shores of Masset inlet 
proper. Two of them are taken from the same point 
at the mouth of the lintsua river. One shows the mouth 
of the river and the other, looking toward the south- 
east, shows two or three points along the shore, a large 
island in the middle distance, and the farther shores 
near and beyond the mouth of the Yakoun river on the 
right. The last view heads this article. It is evident, 
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A GROUP OF BIG TREES ON THE LIMITS OF THE GRAHAM STEAM- 
SHIP, COAL & LUMBER COMPANY, GRAHAM ISLAND. 
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therefore, that the northeastern and eastern shores of 
the inlet are not high—in fact, not an elevation of over 
200 feet is in view anywhere around those shores. Three 


other views are given, however, which indicate the 
changed character of the country in the southwestern 
arms of the inlet. Elsewhere the inlet and its ramifica- 
tions are more particularly described. 

In one view, taken from an Indian camp on Juskatla 
bay looking toward the west, a point on the left and an 
island on the right are shown which rise 150 or 200 
feet abruptly from the water. Magnificent timber is 
found on them. Farther on in the extreme distance, per- 
haps three miles from the camera, is a ridge which rises 
to a hight of about 1,000 feet, with a moderate slope 
on which the timber grows very heavily. Another view 
from the boat toward an Indian camp is on Shannon 
bay and another view cf the gasoline schooner Lurus, 
with the party grouped about it, indicates the slopes 
and elevations farther west. 

At the village of Masset the party was met by the 


little gasoline schooner Eurus, Captain Thompson, owner, 


two to four points during the day, work back into the 
timber, then parallel the shore and out again. 

Some of the party were in a eritical mood. They did 
not propose to take for granted anything that could be 
determined by actual observation. They realized that 
no close cruising could be done that would be worth the 
while in so short a time, but they were determined that 
they should have a good offhand knowledge of the situa- 
tion from observation. These independent members of 
the party divided themselves into two and, regardless of 
where the best timber might be found or how if so dis- 
posed the guides of the party and the proprietors might 
have tried to direct their movements, chose their own 
points of attack; putting in the days as best they might, 
comparing notes at night. On two days somewhat long 
trips were made occupying the entire day. These were 
up valleys. 

Camp was made at five points, distributed around the 
inlet, whence expeditions were made by canoe or by 
schooner to selected points, and parts of three or four 


days were passed in cruising around the shores, occasion- 


tried to get, and believe they secured, something like an 
intelligent idea as to the character and approximate 
quantity of the timber which lies within a mile of the 
shore. In some cases their observations extended farther 


away; up streams and along the valley slopes. 


Timber Leases of the Graham Company. 


The holdings of the Graham Steamship, Coal & Lum- 
ber Company are indicated on the double page map 
which makes a part of this article. It will be observed 
that the claims and leases of the company cover prac- 
tically the entire shore of the inlet from the harbor 
mouth at Masset to the main bay, and that almost the 
entire main body of the inlet, with its arms and sub- 
sidiary bays and lakes, including nearly all the shore 
line, is occupied by the Graham holdings. 

There are a few exceptions; one on the north side of 
the bay toward its western extremity and for six or 
eight miles at various parts of the shore of Iintsua lake. 
These are owned by other interests. 


With those exceptions, however, the Graham company 
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VIEW OF THE SHORE ON SHANNON BAY AT THE MOUTH OF THE AUAN RIVER. 


This stream, with about 200 feet fall, rises two miles back in a freshwater lake about seven miles long. This point is designated on the 


timber limits map as a mill site. 
tion of about 300 feet. 


The ground to the right is level and part of it cleared of timber. 
The harbor is well adapted for building docks with good anchorage in the bay. This is on limit 8345, the hill to 


The hill at the left rises to an eleva- 


the left being limit 8344. The buildings shown are Indian shacks used during the fishing season. This mill site is ample for mills, docks, 
yard and a town. The photograph was taken looking west of south from boat anchored off shore. 


master and engineer; accompanied by Oscar Johnson, 


first and second mate, wheelsman and cook. That 
was the boat that served as transport dur- 
ing the eight days’ stay of the party on 


island. It a stanch little craft about 


45 feet long and 12% feet beam, drawing four feet of 


Graham was 
water, built solidly of wood and capable of standing 
almost any weather. It is seen anchored in the channel 
off Masset in one of the views from the beach and in 
another view it is seen tied to the shore waiting for the 
tide to go down so as to allow repairs to be made to 
the propeller. 


Method of Looking the Timber. 


The plan of operation in order to make the best pos- 
sible use of the brief time allowed was to go ashore at 


ally landing to investigate the timber and some par- 
ticular configuration of the shore or slope. Thus enter- 
ing the timber at different points it was possible to 
come to some intelligent conclusion as to the character 
of the timber on different exposures and kinds of 
topography; whereas at the beginning a view from the 
water indicated little. 

After a few days of such timber looking the members 
of the party felt that they were able to judge fairly 
well as to the timber by looking at it from the boat; at 
any rate it was necessary to cover much of the ground 
in that way, for 150 miles of shore on the main inlet 
could be covered only in such a sketchy way. 

It will be understood, therefore, that no cruise has 
been made of this timber, no close estimate attempted, 
but simply that the independent members of the party 


controls all the timber near and adjacent to the water 


At the 
southwestern point of the inlet proper a stream empties. 


and in many eases reaching many miles back. 


It is the Yakoun river, rising in Yakoun lake, nearly 
twenty miles to the south. Yakoun lake is about 200 
feet above tidewater and from it flows a stream which, 
when cleared of debris, will always be navigable for 
canoes for its entire length and for boats of consider- 
able size for six or eight miles. West of and parallel to 
this river is Mamin river, which empties into Juskatla 
bay. 

It will be seen that the timber claims occupy pretty 
much all of this territory between Masset inlet and 


Yakoun lake and from stream to stream. The party 


explored the Mamin river valley for several miles and 
the cruiser of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, with another 
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member of the party, went up the Yakoun river about 
twelve miles and thence overland to Skidegate to 
determine the character of the timber in that region. 

On the map will be seen an irregularly shaped area 
of large size lying chiefly east of Yakoun river and 
beginning ten or eleven miles from its mouth. This 
body is a crown grant containing 20,000 acres and set 
aside originally as coal lands. Of this coal proposition 
more will be said in another place, but this tract is 
timbered and to investigate the character of the timber 
upon it the trip across the island spoken of just above 
was made by J. M. Hervey and J. W. McKay. 
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In order to indicate all the timber that was examined 
it may be well to outline the itinerary of the party and 


its camps and cruises. 


Itinerary on Masset Inlet. 

On leaving the village of Masset a run was made 
into Juskatla bay and a camp made on its south shore 
on limit No. 7262, directly opposite Harrison island. 
Here is an Indian shack put up by the natives who 
come to cut canoe logs from the red cedar timber lying 
south of the camp. 


From this point a trip was made to the southwest 





head of Juskatla bay by boat and two different par- 
ties went south up the stream emptying into this arm 
of the bay. The timber here found was varied in 
character. Close along the stream and in some marshy 
spots the timber was rather light and inferior, running 
heavily to hemlock and small cedar, but on the slopes 
and well drained benches some magnificent timber was 
found; a view at one point of some specially fine trees 
being taken. 

From this camp, opposite Harrison island, the next 
trips were to the Mamin river and the country back 


of it, also up into the forests immediately behind the 








VIEW OF A CEDAR TRACT ON LIMIT 7762. 


An Indian guide, “Jack,” is seated on a cedar stump from which was taken a big canoe log. The tree at the left, above the buttress at the 


base, is about eleven feet in diameter. In this immediate vicinity is, perhaps, a half section of very fine cedar, some acres counting 55,000 


to 60,000 feet of fine saw cedar. It is interspersed with hemlock and young spruce, with occasionally a large spruce. The location is 
on a well watered hillside. In the marshy bottom, however, the timber is smaller and faulty. 
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camp, where was some fine red cedar, and over onto 
Harrison island, and northwest across the bay on the 
opposite. slope shown in the distance in one of the 
Here a cruise of about two miles, at an eleva- 
200 to feet, of the 


hodies of timber observed, it being roughly estimated 


views. 


tion of 600 discovered one finest 
that it would run 100,000 feet to the acre or more for 
at least two sections. 

From Juskatla bay the camp was moved to the mouth 
of the Auan river, which is the outlet of Auan lake. 
The point is marked as a mill site on the map and it 
No. 8345. On the way a party set ashore 


on limit No. 8342 and another on limit No. 8344, cruised 


is on limit 


back and across, seeing the particular kind of topog- 


raphy found in that district. From this mill site one 


side of the latter bay, where the timber was briefly 
examined. From that camping point the cruise was 
continued along the north shore and thence across the 
of the the 
ment was set ashore for the trip across the coal lands 
to Skidegate. 


mouth inlet to Yakoun, where the detach- 
Thence the party went across the lake 
to the mouth of the Iintsua river and examined the tim- 
ber in that neighborhood and up toward Iintsua lake. 

It was regretted that the party was unable to examine 
the shores of this beautiful fresh water lake, but the 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was able 
to learn something about its particular characteristics 
which he believed to be reliable. 

From the camp at this point the party next went to 


the east shore of the main inlet, being the southernmost 


resenting the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and J. M. Hervey, 
who were accompanied by two Indians as boatmen and 
carriers. This was a six days’ trip, including two days 
of canoeing up the Yakoun for about ten or twelve 
miles, where, at the mouth of Wilson creek, the canoes 
were cached and thence a packing journey was made to 
Wilson camp, in the northern part of the coal tract, 
thence over a disused trail to Robertson camp near 
Yakoun lake, and thence to Skidegate, where the Amur 
was soon to make its monthly call. 

Thus an endeavor was made as thoroughly as possible 
during the limited time available to arrive at some 
reasonable and valuable conclusion as to the quality, 
quantity and location of the timber belonging to the 


Graham Steamship, Coal & Lumber Company. It will 
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MOUTH OF IINTSUA RIVER, MASSET INLET. TAKEN ON THE INDIAN RESERVE ADJOINING 


LIMIT 954. 


This is a large stream with a pronounced current, flowing out of the large fresh water lake south of the inlet. The 
timber is of fine quality back of the protective fringe along the shore, the trunks rising clean and sound. The 
tinpoer is chiefly spruce, mixed with hemlock. The opposite side of the stream is also an Indian reserve, with 


a small clearing and some fishing shacks. 


The narrow picture above the title of this article was taken from 


the same point, but looking south of east, showing distant points, islands and shores. 


party went up to Auan lake. This particular spot is 
one of those suggested as a mill site because of its 
ample protection from the weather and from the further 
tact that the point to the west of the river or creek is 
comparatively low and level, giving ample space for 
mills and yards, yet with deep water for shipping docks. 
Furthermore the river would give ample supplies of 
water of the finest sort for the mills and the town and 
also for power. 

The next move was to cruise along the shore to the 
west, observing the timber in MacClinton pay and in 


Denan bay; stopping for the first time on the north 


point of the large island shown on the map. This island 
is six or seven miles long and from a mile and a half 
to two and a half miles wide. It is separated from the 
shore on the east, not by a deep channel but by one 
which narrows more than skown on the map to a nar- 
row and shallow channel navigable only by canoes and 
that when the tide is at least at half hight. 

From this camping place the trip was made to the 
east and by canoe through the channel toward the north, 
landing at several points on this island. 

The detached party sent from the mouth of Yakoun 


river across to Skidegate consisted of the cruiser rep- 


be observed, however, that for the most part it was 
impracticable to do more than make a survey, hurried, 
but as searching as time would permit, of the shores 
of the This the 


borhood of 125 miles of shore line. 


inlet. embraced, however, in neigh- 

While any one desiring to invest in this property 
would wish to examine it for himself and while a close 
eruise by forties of some of the timber is desirable, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels that it has learned enough 
to warrant it in making a favorable preliminary report, 
believing as it does that this timber property, from its 


extent, quality and location and from both manufactur- 
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ing and shipping standpoints, is deserving of further 
and closer investigation. 

As a sort of summary of conclusions it may be said 
that almost everywhere along the shore the timber, from 
a distance of half a mile to a mile, according to the 
steepness of the slope and its consequent elevation, is 
of dense growth and fine quality. There are some ex- 
ceptions. For example, on the south side of Juskatla 
bay is a marshy ‘‘draw’’ in which the timber is worth 
little; but beyond it and on the sides where the drain- 
age is better, is found as fine cedar as can be found 
anywhere on the Pacific coast. 

It will be noticed that the timber limits along the 
channel from Masset harbor to the main body of the 
inlet are narrow and do not extend back more than half 
a mile, in most eases. This is due to the fact that the 
timber lies along a low ridge seldom more than 150 
feet high, which banks the channel back of which the 
ground drops off on the east clear to the shores of 
Hecate strait and on the west an indefinite distance 
toward Virago sound; on that land the timber being 
of little value. Therefore, the Graham company believes 
that it has secured practically all the timber that is 
worth having in that district and occupies a strategic 
position of value without being compelled to pay rentals 
on a large area of land of little value. 

Fire has played some part in fixing the character of 
these forests, but only a slight one. Particularly in the 
southern and western portions the configuration of the 
shores is such that fire has little chance to extend. 
It may burn up the side of a hill but it soon reaches the 
top and goes out. In fact there is very little sign of fire 
in that whole section. On the southern point of Har- 
rison island there has been a fire, but examination of 
the entire island led to the conclusion that it would 
average, as a whole, anywhere between 50,000 and 
100,000 feet to the acre. 

On the north side of the inlet, near the entrance, Ship 
island has been burned, and there are burned spots on 
the shore adjoining; there are a few burned places on 
the eastern shore of the inlet and of the channel, but 
in the main the timber is of the virgin type. 

Trees of all ages are found, from the seedling to the 
giant which may fall at the first gale and on the ground 
fallen timber in all stages from that recently leveled to 
that which has been lying for centuries makes a net- 
work of obstructions which renders cruising extremely 
difficult and slow. Sometimes a 5-foot tree will be found 
growing on an old windfall. 


Timber Shown in the Views. 


A few words should be said, in a general way, as to 
the timber views shown. They are largely of the better 
The temptation is almost irresistible to 
photograph some particularly beautiful clump of tim- 


ber and it must be confessed that the LUMBERMAN’sS 


class of trees. 


photographer did not always resist it; but some views 
are of what may be called average timber or poorer 
than average. One was taken looking across a valley 
into the tops of trees on the other side. This was a 
thrifty young growth of timber with probably no tree 
over five feet in diameter on the stump. Another was 
taken on red cedar land where were a number of good 
trees well in sight with only a few spruces and hem- 
locks; yet it should be said that within 80 rods of 
this point there is a considerable area of cedar which 
for cleanness, straightness, soundness and density of 
growth probably cannot be excelled in any similar area 
on the Pacific coast. Hundreds of acres would run 
perhaps 50,000 feet to the acre of lumber cedar be- 
sides the overgrown or defective trees valuable only for 
shingles. 

There is this further fact to be stated, that nowhere 
was it possible to secure satisfactory views of the best 
timber. Sometimes one, or two or three exceptional 
trees could be included, but the cruiser could find mul- 
titudes of places finer than anything that the time or 
inclination of the photographer permitted him to dis- 
cover or the limitations of the camera to record. The 
timber views shown, therefore, are probably better 
than the average, but none of them are as good as the 
best, while two or three are distinctly below the average 


in the locality in which they were taken. 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND NATURAL FEATURES OF 
GRAHAM ISLAND. 


Graham island, the northernmost island of the com- 
pact Queen Charlotte group, has an extreme length of 
about sixty-seven miles and a breadth of fifty-two miles, 
with an area in the neighborhood of 1,300,000 acres. 
The islands are considered a partly submerged moun- 
tain range, being a continuation to the northwestward 
of the range of Vancouver island and the Olympian 
peninsula of Washington. The islands are not separate 
ones in any geological sense. The narrow and some- 
times shallow channels which separate them seem to 
be caused merely by the lowering of the whole surface 
by which the inlets of fiord type have become con- 
nected. 

Of mountain type, the Queen Charlotte islands are, 
for the most part, extremely rugged, but a character- 
istic of Graham island, which accounts for its value 
from a lumber standpoint, is that the whole northeast 
ern part of that island consists of low and almost level 
land, seldom rising more than 300 feet above the level 
of the sea; thus allowing room and favorable slopes 
and soil for the growth of timber. 

Referring to the map, the mountain range of the 
Queen Charlotte group passes through Graham island 
along its western shore and through its southern ex- 
tremity over into Moresby, the next island to the south. 
On the western coast, near the central part of the 
island, there are some high elevations; some estimated 
to be almost 5,000 feet above the sea, on whose upper 
summits snow lies the year round; in the southern part 
of the island its summits are lower, seldom reaching 
above 2,000 feet. 


Level Areas of Graham Island. 


Practically the whole eastern coast of the island, ex 
cept in the south, where outlying ridges and hills of the 
mountain system reach to the east, is low and compara- 
tively level. The same is true of the northern coast 
except where North island at the northwestern extremity 
is lifted some hundreds of feet above the general level, 
and at Tow hill, west of Rose Spit. 

There is at least one fine harbor—Rennell sound—on 


the west coast. At the southeast extremity of the 
island, Skidegate inlet is a fine harbor but rather diffi 
cult of approach. On the north coast are two harbors 
besides some anchorages. The one to the west—Virago 
sound—-is the entrance to Naden harbor; the other, with 
which we have particularly to do, is Masset sound ani 
channel and inlet. This is an inlet or canal, such as are 
characteristic of the British Columbia coast, which ex 
tends in a general southerly direction for about eighteen 
miles, when it widens out into a fine body of water 
about eighteen miles in greatest length and six or seven 


miles in greatest width. 
From the Viewpoint of Navigation. 


The entrance to Masset harbor is obstructed by a bar 
upon which it has been supposed there was but eighteen 
feet of water at low tide. A survey and soundings of the 
water around and in Masset inlet, however, was under 
taken in the spring of 1907 by the coast survey vessel 
Egeria, crews from which are engaged in making sound 
ings and surveying the shores 1. » the mouth of the 
harbor to the inlet proper. An unofficial report from 
the Egeria’s officers is to the effect that a channel suit- 
able for heavy draft vessels, much more than eighteen 
feet in depth at extreme low tide, will be developed by 
the work now being done. The entrance, however, is a 
wide one and easy of access, so that if eighteen feet at 
low tide were the maximum, practically all lumber ear- 
riers could enter without difficulty. 

Inside the bar the channel deepens and has the same 
characteristics as to depth and freedom from obstruc- 
tions of similar inlets on the main coast, like Portland 
inlet, Gardner canal and others. Private parties have 
made soundings all along the channel and in the main 
inlet, with the result that in few places, except behind 
some of the islands, has less than fifteen fathoms of 
water been found, with ten fathoms about the minimum. 
The method adopted in these private soundings was to 


use a 15-fathom line, and seldom in the main channel of 
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the passage or in the main inlet did such a line touch 
bottom. For the most part the beach runs rapidly down 
into the water, securing a depth of ten fathoms within 
from 100 to 500 feet of the shore. The channel from 
the harbor mouth to the lake, as it might better be 
called, is nowhere less than a half mile in width, with 
most of it from a mile to a mile and a half wide. 

As will be seen from the map, the lake portion of 
Masset inlet has an extremely irregular shore line, but it 
is even more so than the map would indicate, because it 
is impracticable to outline all the many small bays and 
coves which are found. The eastern shore of the inlet 
lies not more than 150 feet above the water and thence 
drops down and extends to the east coast of the island 
in a plain which is more or less swampy and has compar- 
atively little timber of value. 

The low portions between the inlet and the coast are 
said to have extremely rich and deep soil in the interior 
and need only draining to become valuable agricultural 
land. In this country there is some timber, but mostly 
of an inferior sort, or brush, while there are said to be 
large areas of marshy grass land. The elevation is suf- 
ficient to admit of perfect drainage, so that as the coun- 
try develops it is certain there will be agricultural opera- 
tions of importance, serving to supply whatever popu- 
lation it may have with all kinds of products except 
those which necessarily grow in a more southern latitude. 

The northern shore of the main inlet is also low as far 
west as the outlet of lintsua river. This stream is the 
outlet of a fresh water lake which lies about seventy-five 
feet above the level of Masset inlet; it has a length of 
about fourteen miles and a width of from half a mile to 
one and a half miles, and lies almost due east and west, 
extending to within a mile or two of a west coast inlet. 
Between this lake and Masset inlet the ground is higher; 
at first with a gradual slope, but toward the west coast 
penetrating the mountain ridge of the island so that 
the slopes are steeper, and the timber for the most part 
is limited to within half a mile to a mile and a half of 
the shores. 

‘The western and southwestern arms of Masset inlet 
also penetrate this mountain uplift. From Denan bay 
snow clad peaks may be seen a few miles away to the 
south and southwest, and the shores have slopes which, 
while not too steep for easy logging, rapidly rise, so that 
good saw timber, except along the valleys and tributary 
streams, is not likely to be found more than a half a 


mile or mile from the shore. 


Juskatla Bay. 


At the southern side of the inlet is a subsidiary inlet 
called Juskatla bay or, as the Indians speak it, 
Tsooskatli. This is a tidewater inlet with a tide of 
about six feet. The entrance to Juskatla bay from 
Masset inlet proper is so obstrueted by islands that the 
passage is not available for large vessels, although the 
depth of water is sufficient. The tide runs through the 
entrance with great speed, making it desirable, if not 
necessary, to go in or out either with the tide or at the 
turn. Juskatla bay is about nine miles long; its shores 
are somewhat steeper than those of the adjacent por- 
tions of Masset inlet but are nowhere high except toward 
the southern end. Even there a wide valley leads over 
toward the west coast. 

Some of the finest timber in all of the Graham hold- 
ings is found on Juskatla bay. A somewhat careful 
examination of the northwest shore, west of Harrison 
island, by means of climbing the slope back to half or 
three-quarters of a mile in several places and cruising 
along it at an elevation of about 600 feet for two miles, 
led to the conclusion that the two sections observed 
would average over 100,000 feet of fine saw timber to 
the aere. Harrison island in this bay also bears a mag- 
nificent growth of spruce. 


Streams and Water Powers. 


The streams on Graham island are necessarily short 
and most of them are small, but they are numerous and 
are fed from the precipitation on the higher elevations; 
the melting snow from the higher summits in the sum- 
mer during the dry season giving them a never failing 
supply of water. Most of the streams rise in the lakes 


that form reservoirs. 


The most important stream—in fact, the only stream 
of any size—on the north shore of Masset inlet is the 
lintsua, which is the outlet of the lake of the same name 
previously referred to. About half way up the river 
to the lake, a distance of about three miles, is a rapid, 
which might be called a series of falls, that will fur- 
nish a large amount of water power. 

Next to this river, and perhaps even larger, is the 
Yakoun, emptying into Masset at its southeastern point. 
This river rises nearly twenty miles to the south in 
Yakoun lake. ‘This river is navigable at high tide for 
several miles and, cleared of log jams and drift wood, 
will be passable for canoes clear to its head. Some 
explorers insist that small steam vessels might make the 
trip, but timber cruisers and others who have been over 
it assert that that would be impossible. Flowing into 
the eastern end of Juskatla bay from the south is Ma- 
min river. Its wide valley is beautifully wooded. About 
five miles west of the entrance of Juskatla bay empties 
a stream which rises in Auan lake, a body of water 
from half a mile to a mile wide and about six miles long. 
There are a heavy fall and ample water for the supply 
of a mill and town site; this, together with the fact that 
the shore to the west of its mouth is level to the extent 
of 200 or 300 acres, has suggested this point as the site 
for a mill. A view of this site is presented. It was 
taken from a boat anchored off shore, and the site is 
marked by two Indian shacks standing on the right bank 
of the river or creek. 


Dr. Dawson on Geography and Topography. 


A reproduction of portions of the report of Dr. 
George M. Dawson, who in 1878 made an examination 
of the Queen Charlotte islands, which was published in 
1880 by authority of parliament, may be interesting in 


this connection. He says: 


‘*The islands may be regarded as a partly 
submerged mountain range, being a continua- 
tion northwestward of that of Vancouver island 
and the high region of the Olympian moun- 
tains of the northwestern angle of Washington 
territory. There is, however, a wide attach- 
ment of low level land, forming the whole north- 
eastern part of Graham island. A line drawn 
from the southern extremity of the islands to 
their northwestern point has a bearing of N. 
25 degrees W., and this may be taken as rep- 
resenting the direction of the mountain axis. 
The islands are included in north latitude be- 
tween 54 degrees 15 minutes and 51 degrees 55 
minutes, in west longitude between 131 degrees 
2 minutes and 133 degrees 5 minutes. The ex- 
treme length, from point to point, is 156 
miles;* the greatest width, in a direction at 
right angles to the length, fifty-two miles. It is 
impossible to form even an approximately cor- 
rect estimate of the area of the islands, owing 
to the uncertainty which still obtains as to the 
true position in longitude of the west coast. 
The islands forming the main chain, represent- 
ing the mountain axis, are, from south to 
north, Prevost, Moresby, Graham and North 
islands. The first was named after Captain 
(now Admiral) Prevost. North island, so called 
by Dixon in 1787, was named Isle de Langaro 
by Caamano. Prevost island has a length of 
eleven and a half miles; though I believe that 
the extremity of the land forming Cape St. 
James is separated from Prevost island proper 
by a narrow channel. Moresby island is sev- 
enty-two miles long, but the explorations now 
reported on have resulted, by tracing out of 
the channels on its east coast, in leaving it a 
mere skeleton. Graham island has a length of 
sixty-seven miles, with the width above assigned 
as the maximum of the group. North island is 
about five miles in extreme length. The sepa- 
ration of the larger islands may be said to be 
accidental, as it does not depend on any funda- 
mental structural feature but on the casual 
inosculation of inlets or fiords, which charac- 
terize both the eastern and western coasts. 

‘*From the southern extremity of the islands 
to Cumshewa inlet, in latitude 53 degrees, the 





*Distances in this and the succeeding descriptive por- 
tion of the report are stated in nautical miles. 


east coast is dissected with inlets, which gen-, 
erally have bold rocky shores, and either end 
blindly among the mountains or  inosculate 
laterally with others, cutting out large islands. 
The inlets in their main directions conform to 
two principal bearings, being either nearly 
parallel with or transverse to the direction of 
the main mountain axis. They are generally 
deep, and northward to the latitude of Laskeek 
the sea to the eastward is so also. Beyond this 
place banks begin to appear, and the northern 
part of Hecate strait is comparatively quite 
shoal. Channels similar to those penetrating 
the mountain axis farther south are represented 
in Graham island by the expansions of Masset 
inlet and its associated lakes, and by Naden 
harbor. In the case of Masset inlet, however, 
a wide border of low land cuts the inlets off 
from direct communication with the sea to the 
east. This has been brought about in the man- 
ner explained in a subsequent division of this 
report which treats of the superficial geology. 

‘*The highest and most rugged part of the 
mountain axis of the islands is found in lati- 
tude 52 degrees 30 minutes, where many peaks 
bear considerable patches of perennial snow, 
and rise to altitudes probably surpassing 5,000 
feet. Southward, high mountains are again 
found opposite Burnaby island, but toward 
Cape St. James the land gradually falls. About 
Houston Stewart channel none of the summits 
probably surpass 2,000 feet. Northward, about 
the heads of Cumshewa and Skidegate inlets, 
and on Louise island, the land is very rugged, 
with many summits exceeding 3,000 and 4,000 
feet. Beyond Skidegate, however, in connec- 
tion with the appearance of the tertiary for- 
mation, the surface becomes much less moun- 
tainous, and though the axis of the islands is 
still well marked the mountains about the head 
of Masset inlet appear seldom much to surpass 
1,000 feet in hight, and near North island low 
hills only oceur. Graham island may, in fact. 
be divided into two differently characterized 
regions by a line drawn from Image point, 
Skidegate inlet, to Jal-un river, on the north 
coast. ‘l'’o the southwestward of this line is a 
country hilly and even mountainous, but so far 
as observed almost always densely forest-clad, 
with trees that attain large dimensions where 
not too much exposed. Northeastward lies a 
low, flat or gently undulating country, which 
seldom exceeds 300 feet in elevation. This 
country is also densely wooded, the trees often 
attaining magnificent dimensions. . . 

‘<The well known Douglas fir does not occur 
in the Queen Charlotte islands, finding its north- 
ern limit on the outer coast at the north end 
of Vancouver island. The forest is chiefly com- 
posed of Menzies spruce (Abies Menziesii), the 
western cedar (Thuja giyantea) and the west- 
ern hemlock (Abies Mertensiana). The yellow 
cedar or cypress (Cupressus Nutkatensis) also 
occurs, though seldom in large groves, and gen- 
erally seattered over the more barren and rocky 
portions of the hill slopes. Of the trees above 
mentioned, Menzies spruce, the cedar and the 
cypress are the most valuable for lumber, and 
though the first named is not considered equal 
to the Douglas fir for most purposes it must 
ere long become valuable, and can be obtained 
of excellent quality and in almost inexhaustible 
quantity in these islands. Skidegate inlet would 
be convenient in many respects as a site for 
saw mills, but Naden harbor or Masset are bet- 
ter situated for the purpose, affording easy 
access to a large area of wooded country. 

‘‘The great growth of the trees and the 
comparative immunity of the woodland from 
forest fires depend principally on the damp 
character of the climate of the islands, which 
is also evidenced in many other ways. The 
heaviest rainfall is, however, local, taking place 
on the western mountainous axis, where the 
westerly winds surcharged with moisture first 
meet an impediment in their flow and are 
thrown up into the cooler regions of the atmos- 
phere. It may often be noted that while heavy 
rain is falling on the mountains the sky is 
comparatively clear over the strait to the east- 
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ward. From this circumstance the triangular 
area of low land forming the northeastern 
part of Graham island is not subject to an 
extremely heavy rainfall, and would appear to 
be well suited to agriculture but for the dense 
forest covering, which at the present time it 
will not pay to remove. ‘'he Hudson Bay Com- 


rienced on the coast to the southward. No 
observations on the total annual precipitation 
exist.* Snow occasionally falls in winter to a 
considerable depth, but does not lie long, except 
in the mountains. In the winter of 1877-78 
no snow fell on the low jands.’’ 


‘‘The portion to which the present report 
chiefly refers is the most northerly, comprising 
Graham islar.d, the largest of the group, and 
North island, at its north’vest angle, these two 
forming the most northwesterly portion of the 
Pacific seaboard of the Dominion of Canada. 
These islands lie between longitude 131 degrees 


A much later examination by government authority, 
made by R. W. Ells in 1905, which was concerned 


especially with the geology of Graham island, covers the 


pany have a post at Masset, where, for some 
years, cattle have been kept or, rather, have 
kept themselves, grazing on the open sand 
hills in the vicinity of the coast and requiring 
no attention summer or winter. Between Mas- 
set and Skidegate a considerable number of 
animals might live in this way, and it has been 
proposed to winter mules and horses from the 
mines of Cassiar in this country. In winter 
the rainfall in the islands is generally very 
heavy, with persistently overeast sky, and gales 
more frequent and violent than those expe- 


36 minutes (that of Rose spit, the northeast 
point of Graham island) and 133 degrees 9 min- 
utes (that of Frederick island, on the west 
coast) and in latitude between 53 degrees 8 


minutes and 54 degree 15 minutes. 
knowledge and more correctly represents present condi- ‘«The 


tions than previous reports. Mr. Ells says: 


subject much more clearly than does Dr. Dawson’s re- 


port, and because of its later date reflects present official 


— ~ EE Pe . 


only two settlements on Graham 
island are the Indian villages of Skidegate, at 
the southeast extremity, and of Masset, at the 
north end. The nearest shipping ports on the 
mainland of British Columbia are Ports Simp- 
son and Essington, the distance from Masset 
to the former in a straight line being eighty- 





*Soon after the above was written observations were 
begun at Masset and during the last twenty-five years 
the annual precipitation has averaged at that point a 
little under forty inches.—EDITOR. 




















THE GASOLINE SCHOONER EURUS TIED UP FOR REPAIRS. 


On the boat from left to right are: B. F. Graham, John Young, A. F. Sutherland, S. R. MacClinton, C. M. Shannon (standing on the cabin 
roof), Oscar Johnson, who was first and second mate, wheelsman,cabin boy and cook; Leigh R. Carpenter, sitting on the rail, and Henry, 
the Indian pilot. On the canoes, from left to right: Richard Ryse, J. M. Carpenter, Captain Thompson, who is owner, captain and engineer 
of the good ship Eurus of Hoaquim, Wash.; James M. Hervey, of Roswell, N. M., and John W. McKay, timber cruiser, of Seattle. This 
view was taken on the north shore of Denan Bay, Masset Inlet, at limit 9349. Passing between a small island, not shown on the map, and 
the shore the boat struck a rock which ripped the blades from her propeller. She was tied up to the bank as the tide was going out. A 
wait had to be made for the tide to come in again, reach its flood and fall a little before the boat could finally be beached; and then the 
captain, at midnight, put on a new set of blades. The delay was about eighteen hours. This view indicates the hilly character of the 
western part of Masset Inlet, and, but for the nearby trees, snow capped mountains could be seen in the distance. 
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five to vinety miles, and from Skidegate to 
Simpson 115 miles, or to Essington 115 miles. 
The sailing distances are of course somewhat 
greater than those given. The nearest land on 
the north is at Point Chacon in Alaska, distant 
about forty-five miles. 

‘Connection with the mainland is made by 
means of a steamer calling at Skidegate once 
a month and at Masset once a year, though a 
more frequent service to the latter place is 
contemplated. At other times communication is 
had with the ports in British Columbia by sail- 
ing boats of about five tons burden, known as 
‘Columbia river boats,’ which usually have fine 
seagoing qualities. 

‘*Graham island is much broader at the north 
end than at the south. Thus, from Rose point, 
on the northeast to Cape Knox, at the north- 
west extremity, is fifty-three miles in a direct 
while Lawn hill, near the south- 
east point, to the south entrance of Rennell 
sound, on the southwest coast, is only twenty- 


line; from 


five miles across country. This is also practi- 


cally the distance between Skidegate village 
and Hunter point, at the northwest entrance to 
The distance between Mas- 
set village on the north and Skidegate on the 
about 


Cartwright sound. 


south is forty-eight miles, measured 
directly across the island, while from the north 
North 


of Skidegate channel along the west coast is 


end of island to the western entrance 
about seventy-seven miles. The area of the island, 
roughly speaking, is somewhat more than 2,000 
square miles. 

‘¢The northern interior of the island is acces- 
sible by water through Masset inlet, a deep 
and narrow tidal waterway, which, after a dis- 
tance of seventeen miles, expands into a large 
lakelike sheet of water, with a length from east 
to west of eighteen miles, and a breadth north 
from the mouth of Yakoun river, which is near 
the southeast angle, of about seven miles. On 
inland lake a 
tide with 
great foree, connects with another inland salt 


the south side of this narrow 


passage, through which the rushes 
water lake known as Tsooskatli, which is nine 
miles long, one to two and a half miles wide, 
The time of 


high water in this inland lake is about four 


and contains many small islands. 


hours and a half later than at Masset harbor. 

‘*To the north of the main expansion of Mas- 
set inlet there is a fresh water lake about four- 
teen miles long from east to west, with a maxi- 
mum breadth of one mile and a half, known as 
lintsua lake, which connects with the inlet by 
the Ain Jalso known as lintsua] river. All these 
inland lakes are bordered by high ranges of 
mountains, ineluding many cone-shaped peaks. 
All are composed of igneous rocks, portions of 
which are pre-cretaceous, and part of later ter- 
age. By the lake a 


g lintsua 
extends nearly across this part of the island, 


tiary waterway 


west of Masset inlet, a ridge of seareely more 
than a mile in width separating it from the 
waters of the Pacifie ocean in Kiokathli inlet, 
on the west coast of the island. 

‘*The island affords but few good harbors. 
On the west coast the only really good seaport, 
which, however, has never been surveyed by the 
Admiralty, is near the southern end and is 
known as Rennell sound.* It has a broad, clear 
entrance from the sea and extends inland about 
eight to nine miles, curving towards the inner 
half to the southward and thus forming an 
It can be 
readily reeognized along the shore by the pres- 


excellent shelter from westerly gales. 


ence at its entrance of a bold hill which rises 
somewhat abruptly from the beach on the south 
The 
inner end of this sound contains several islands, 


side to an elevation of over 1,000 feet. 





* On the eastern side of the southern end of Rennell 
sound the Graham Steamship, Coal & Lumber Company 
owns a town site in fee simple for the purpose of using 
this magnificent harbor as a shipping port for the coal 
found on its lands east of the Yakoun lake. It may 
possibly be used for the coal in the southern part of the 
area exposed at what is called Robertson Camp, but the 
most of the coal is more likely to go out by a water 
level railroad down the Yakoun river to Masset inlet; 
the coal docks being located probably adjoining the saw 
mill docks.—EDITor. 


the largest of which was named Shields by 
Mr. W. A. Robertson, the original discoverer of 
the Graham island coal areas; from opposite 
this island a trail was partially constructed 
eastward from about four miles to the shores 
of Yakoun lake. This lake at the head of 
Yakoun river is practically on the line of con- 
tact between the coal-measure rocks of the east 
half of the island and the igneous rocks of 
the west coast. The trail passes over a ridge 
about 600 feet high, or 390 feet above the 
surface of the lake, as measured by aneroid.... 

‘“The whole island is densely wooded down 
to the sea beach. There are no roads or cleared 
areas in any part and the only trails are those 
from the shore of Skidegate harbor inland to 
the coal areas at Camps Robertson and Wilson, 
the first eight miles in length and the second 
about the The 
Robertson earried west to the 


same distance farther north. 
trail has been 
shore of Yakoun lake, 
tant. <A trail is now being made be- 
tween Skidegate postoffice and the ranch at 
the mouth of Tllal river, about twenty-five miles 


north. 


about three miles dis- 
horse 


Masset and 
Skidegate settlements is made either by tra- 
versing the beach, a distance of over 100 miles, 
or by sailboat round by Rose spit... . 

‘<The whole of the island west of Masset inlet 
in the northern half and a line drawn through 
the valley of the Yakoun river and lake and 
thence to the shore of Skidegate harbor east of 


Communication between 


Slate Chuck creek is oceupied by igneous rocks 
and is exceedingly rough, with many mountains 
whose 2,000 to 
Some of these are 


peaks rise to elevations of 
5,000 feet above the sea. 
cone-shaped and snow ean be seen on their 
part of the 
These hills are all densely wooded, except where 


summits for the greater year. 
occasional patches of heather appear along the 
sides on their upper portions. It may easily be 
imagined that the whole of the country in this 
direction is exceedingly hard to traverse or to 
prospect. 

‘*East of the line referred to through the 
center of the island the surface is compara- 
tively low and, over large portions, quite level. 
Forest fires have destroyed much of the original 
timber growth, more especially throughout the 
eastern part, but the second growth is dense 
everywhere. There are no tracts of clear land, 
Several com- 
paratively low ridges are seen in the northeast 


but extensive swamps are found. 


corner of the island which extend southerly 
from Tow hill and in the rear of Cape Fife, and 
these may represent masses of igneous rocks, 
of which, however, no definite statement can be 
made owing to the absence of outcrops in that 
area; but masses of basaltic rock of the later 
tertiary age, in places columnar in character, 
are found at Tow hill on the north and at Lawn 
hill on the southeast coast. To the north of 
Skidegate high ridges are seen, which, accord- 
ing to the chart, reach a hight of 1,400 feet. 
These are in part igneous and in part a con- 


glomerate.’’ 
TIMBER SPECIES OF GRAHAM ISLAND. 


The trees of the Queen Charlotte islands are sub- 
stantially those of northern Vancouver island and of the 
islands along the coasts north of Queen Charlotte sound 
and of Alaska. 


Tideland, Sitka or Menzies Spruce. 


Leading all the others in importance beeause of its 
quantity, and ranking them in quality, is the spruee— 
the tideland or Menzies spruce—that tree which has 
made the Grays harbor timber region famous and which 
as a finishing and factory wood and fine box material is 
It furnishes 
all the timber on the 
The botanical name is Picea 


unexcelled by any tree of the Pacifie coast. 
nearly, if not quite, half of 
Graham company limits. 
sitchensis, according to Sudworth's check list of forest 
trees of the United States, who prefers to call the spe- 
cies Sitka spruce, recoguizing, however, the other names 
given above. Dr. Charles S. Sargent prefers ‘‘tideland 
spruce’’ to the others. 
say of this magnificent tree: 


This is what Dr. Sargent has to 


‘*A tree usually about 100 feet high, with 
a conspicuously tapering trunk often three feet 
to four feet in diameter above its strongly but- 
tressed and much enlarged base, occasionally 
200 feet tall, with a trunk fifteen feet to sixteen 
feet in diameter; horizontal branches forming 
an open, loose pyramid, and on older trees 
clothed with slender, pendant, lateral branches 
frequently two feet to three feet long, and 
stout, rigid, glabrous branchlets pale green at 
first, becoming dark or light gray-brown during 
their first autumn and winter and finally dark 
gray-brown; at the extreme northwestern limits 
of its range occasionally reduced to a low shrub. 
Bark: One-quarter inch to one-half inch thick 
and broken on the surface into large, thin, 
loosely attached, dark red-brown or on young 
trees bright seales. 
Wood: Light, soft, not strong, straight-grained, 
light brown tinged with red, with thick, nearly 
white, sapwood; largely manufactured into lum- 
ber used in the interior finish of buildings, for 
fencing, boat building, cooperage, woodenware 
and packing-cases. Distribution: Moist sandy, 
often swampy, soil, or less frequently at the far 
north on wet rocky slopes; from the eastern 


sometimes cinnamon-red 





GRAHAM ISLAND AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


The map on the opposite page shows the 
Queen Charlotte group with the nearby islands 
and mainland shores. The property of the 
Graham Steamship, Coal & Lumber Company 
lies along Masset inlet from the harbor to the 
main body and nearly around the latter, ex- 
tending along tributary bays, streams and 
lakes. The coal lands lie south of the inlet, 
east of Pennell sound and mainly east of the 
Yakoun river, within the portion indicated as 
surveyed. 

On the northern portion of the map are the 
southern islands of Alaska with the southern- 
most Alaskan port, Ketchikan, on Revilla 
Gigedo island. Port Simpson is one of the 
oldest ports on the north Pacific coast and 
commands Portland canal and its tributaries 
and the Nass river. Prince Rupert lies on an 
Port Es- 
sington is near the mouth of the Skeena river 
and is a cannery and outfitting point. Kitamat 
is one of the proposed sites for the Grand 
Trunk Pacific terminus, but both that point 
and Port Simpson seem to have been definitely 
abandoned in favor of Prince Rupert. 

The distance from Masset harbor to Port 
Simpson is about eighty-five miles, and to 
Prince Rupert, by the water route, a few miles 
farther. 

The map indicates the shores, inlets and 
lakes of the Queen Charlotte islands, but does 
not give the topography. A line drawn from 
Cape Knox at the northwest extremity of 


island of the Tsimpsean peninsula. 


Graham island to Skidegate approximately in- 
dicates the division in topographical charac- 
teristics. East of that line the island is com- 
paratively low and largely level, but few 
hights of more than 600 feet being found; 
while to the west of that line lie the moun- 
tains, some of which are about 5,000 feet in 
hight, with the rest of the country more 
rugged and with sharper acclivities than to 
the east. 
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end of Kadiak island southward through the 
coast region of Alaska, British Columbia, Wash- 
ington and Oregon to Mendocino county, Cali- 
fornia.’’ 

The above description is, in the main, correct except 
that on Graham island, as in other favorable situations 
along the immediate coast and on northern Vancouver 
island, the tree grows not especially tapering but hold- 
ing its diameter well toward the top and much taller 
than is indicated by Dr. Sargent as the usual type. He 
states that the tree is occasionally 200 feet tall and the 
Within its 
best range of growth the hight of 200 feet is frequently 


trunk fifteen to sixteen feet in diameter. 


attained, but the trunk seldom reaches the diameter 
given. In the Graham island forests the typical spruce 
is four to six feet in diameter and 125 to 200 feet in 
hight, with a clear trunk to the first branches measur- 
ing seventy-five to 125 feet long. There are young trees 
that are smaller and trees not favorably located that do 
not come up to these specifications, and on the other 
hand there are some overgrown trees which are more 
beautiful to look at standing than to contemplate as 
food for a saw mill, but the characteristics of the spruce 
on Graham island is its long, clean body, holding its 
diameter well and not overgrown in size. Estimates as 
to the average size of the commercial timber in several 
parts of the holdings show that the trees range from 
5,000 to 8,000 feet board measure a tree. In _ this 
fact of moderate size lies one of the especial merits of 


the Graham island spruce, 
Western Hemlock. 


Perhaps next in quantity on Graham island is the 
western hemloek, known to botanists as Zsuga heter- 
ophylia. It is a genuine hemlock, but so different in 
size and in the quality of its timber from the hemlock 
of the Atlantic side of the continent as hardly to be 
recognized in the lumber yard. The following is Dr. 


Sargent’s description: 


‘*A tree frequently 200 feet high, with a tall 
trunk six feet to ten feet in diameter and short, 
slender, usually pendulous, branches forming a 
narrow pyramidal head, and slender, pale, yel- 
low-brown branchlets ultimately becoming dark 
reddish brown, coated at first with long pale 
hairs, and pubescent of puberulous for five or 
six years. Bark: On young trees thin, dark 
orange-brown, and separated by shallow fissures 
into narrow flat plates broken into delicate 
seales, becoming on fully grown trees one inch 
to. one and a half inches thick, and deeply 
divided into broad, flat connected ridges cov- 
ered with closely appressed brown scales more 
Wood: 
Light, hard and tough, paie brown tinged with 


or less tinged with cinnamon-red. 


yellow, with thin, nearly white, sapwood; 
stronger and more durable than the wood of 
the other American hemlocks; now largely 
manufactured into lumber used principally in 
the construction of buildings. The bark is used 
in large quantities in tanning leather; from the 
inner bark the Indians of Alaska obtain one of 
their principal articles of vegetable food. Dis- 
tribution: Southeastern Alaska, southward near 
the coast to Marin county, California, extending 
eastward over the mountains of southern Brit- 
ish Columbia, northern Washington and Idaho, 
to the western slopes of the continental divide, 
and through Oregon to the western slopes of 
the Caseade mountains, sometimes ascending in 
the interior to elevations of 6,000 feet above the 
sea; most abundant and of its largest size 
on the coast of Washington and Oregon; often 
forming a large part of the forests of the 
northwest coast.’’ 

The above description agrees with the experience of 
the west coast operators and the deduction that as far 
north as Graham island it does not grow to its largest 
size is true. Instead of growing to the enormous size 
mentioned in the above excerpt the hemlock will average 
only trom 1,000 to 2,000 feet to the tree, and in some 
elevations it is defective, but it is a beautiful, straight, 
clean bodied tree for the most part and will be easy to 
log and a valuable product of the saw mill. It consti- 
tutes nearly or quite one-fourth of the saw timber. 


Red, or Canoe, Cedar. 


Next to hemlock and perhaps exceeding it in quantity 
is the western red cedar. The botanical name of this 
species is Thuja plicata; known not only as red cedar 
but as canoe cedar and giant arbor vite. Dr. Sargent’s 


description of this species is as follows: 


‘“*A tree frequently 200 feet high, with a 
broad, gradually tapering, buttressed base 
sometimes fifteen feet in diameter at the ground, 
and in old age often separating toward the 
summit into two or three erect divisions; short 
horizontal branches usually pendulous at the 
ends, forming a dense, narrow, pyramidal head, 
and slender, much compressed branchlets, often 
slightly zigzag; light, bright yellow-green dur- 
ing their first year, then cinnamon-brown, and, 
after the falling of the leaves, usually in their 
third year, lustrous and dark reddish brown, 
often tinged with purple, the lateral branch- 
lets five feet to six feet long, light green and 
lustrous on the upper surface, somewhat paler 
on the lower surface, turning yellow and falling 
generally at the end of their second season. 
Bark: Bright cinnamon-red, one-half inch to 
three-quarter inch thick, irregularly divided by 
narrow, shallow fissures into broad ridges round- 
ed on the back and broken on the surface 
into long, narrow, rather loose plate-like scales. 
Wood: Light, soft, not strong, brittle, coarse 
grained, easily split, dull brown tinged with 
red; largely used in Washington and Oregon 
for the interior finish of buildings, doors, sash, 
fences, shingles and in cabinet-making and coop- 
erage. From this tree the Indians of the north- 
west coast split the planks used in the construe- 
tion of their lodges, carved the totems which 
decorated their villages, and hollowed out their 
great war canoes, and from the fibers of the 
inner bark made ropes, blankets and thatch 
for their cabins. Distribution: Singly and in 
small groves on low, moist bottom lands or near 
the banks of mountain streams, from the sea 
level to elevations of 6,000 feet in the interior, 
and from Yas bay, Alaska, southward along the 
coast ranges of British Columbia, western Wash- 
ington and Oregon, where it is the most abun- 
dant and grows to its largest size, and through 
the California coast region to Mendocino county, 
spreading eastward along many of the interior 
ranges of British Columbia to the westward 
slope of the continental divide, and along those 
of northern Washington and Idaho to the moun- 
tains of northern Montana.’’ 

The above description of the favored locations of this 
tree applies to Graham island except as to altitude. The 
small growths of the cedar are found to the tree line, 
but the best of it grows below an altitude of 800 or 900 
feet, on moist lands that still are not swampy. There is 
some large cedar on the Graham limits, occasional trees 
being found twelve to fifteen feet in diameter, but the 
vast majority of them are of moderate size with a con- 
siderable proportion of first class saw logs, although 
from a quarter to half will be of the shingle grade. 
The character of the cedar on Graham island depends 
very much on location. On the moist and yet fairly 
well drained slopes it will grow straight and clear; in 
swampy and ill drained land it may grow large, but is 
likely to be defective. From the Graham limits have 
been cut hundreds of canoe trees, the method of manu- 
facture being described on a preceding page. In a num- 
ber of places around the shore traces of Indian canoe 
manufacture are found, and in one place a skid road 
had been built into the cedar forest where one stump 
at an elevation of twenty feet above the ground showed 
a diameter of ten feet, while a canoe fifty feet long 
had been taken from the trunk. In this particular tract 
was taken one of the views showing an Indian seated on 


a stump. From this stump was taken a big canoe. 


Yellow Cedar, or Alaska Cypress. 


The other timber characteristic of Graham island is a 
yellow cedar, yellow cypress or Sitka cypress, as it is 
rariously called. Botanically it is Chamecyparis noot- 
katensis. It is thus described by Dr. Sargent: 


‘A tree frequently 120 feet high, with a tall 


trunk five feet to six feet in diameter, horizon- 
tal branches, forming a narrow pyramidal head. 
. . + Bark: One-half inch to three-quarter 
inch thick, light gray tinged with brown, irreg- 
ularly fissured and separated on the surface 
Wood: Hard, 
rather brittle, very close-grained, exceedingly 


into large, thin, loose scales. 


durable, bright clear yellow, with very thin, 
nearly white, sapwood; fragrant with an agree- 
able resinous odor; used in boat and shipbuild- 
ing, the interior finish of houses and the manu- 
facture of furniture. Distribution: Southwest- 
ern Alaska and southward over the highlands 
and coast mountains of Alaska and British 
Columbia, and along the Cascade mountains of 
Washington and Oregon to the valley of the 
Santiam river, extending eastward to the head- 
waters of the Yakima river on the eastern slope 
of the range; most abundant and of its largest 
size near the coast of Alaska and northern Brit- 
ish Columbia, ranging from the sea level up to 
elevations of 3,000 feet; at high elevations on 
the Cascade mountains sometimes a low shrub.’’ 


In quantity it is the fourth in importance among the 
woods of Graham island, but in eventual value it will 
probably surpass them all in proportion to its quantity. 
It is a beautiful tree with the wood drying out a bright 
yellow and light in weight. It has a close grain and 
very much resembles, except in weight, the famous Port 
Ortord cedar. It is found on Graham island along the 
hills and mountain sides in the western part of the 
Graham company’s limits and especially around Iintsua 
lake. On the northwestern and western extremities of 
these limits it constitutes perhaps a third of the entire 
stand at a distance of half a mile to a mile away and 
from 300 to 600 feet above the lake. The quantity of 
this timber is not known with as much definiteness as 
with regard to the others, but it is conservatively esti- 
mated that on these limits is at least 250,000,000 feet 
of this timber, and probably a good deal more. It has, 
as yet, no regular market value, because it has not been 
manufactured in sufficient quantities to establish a reli- 
able demand and market prices; but it is one of the 
most valuable ef woods where fine grain and extreme 
durability are demanded. It has been sought for by 
the naval departments of several nations, which have 
been deterred from its general use only by the failure to 
find a reliable supply. As this wood is among the less 
accessible of the Graham island timber resources it will 
undoubtedly be some years before it will be logged, but 
it seems altogether likely that it will eventually prove 
to be one of the most valuable factors in these timber 
holdings. 

Mr. Ells’ report on Graham island to the Geological 
Survey of Canada has something to say as to its timber 
resources. He frequently speaks of the dense timber 
growth which made travel very difficult for him. Spe- 


cifically regarding this subject he says: 


‘*The forest growth is remarkable in several 
ways. Apart from its dense character, the trees 
are often very large, reaching, in some cases, a 
circumference of thirty feet, with a hight of 
250 to 300 feet. According to Bulletin No. 21 
(U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington), North 
American fauna, 1901, Osgood, the principal 
species of trees which occur in the island are the 
Sitka spruce (Picea sitchensis), the western 
hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla), the Alpine hem- 
lock (Tsuga mertensiana), the giant cedar 
(Thuja plicata), the yellow cedar (Chammey- 
paris nootkatensis), the northwest coast pine 
(Pinus contorta) ar the Pacifie yew (Tarus 
brevifolia). In addition to these, the alder 
(Alnus oregonia) grows to a large size, often 
having a diameter of from twelve to twenty 
inches, or even larger; the willow (Salix scou- 
leriana) is often .f fair size, and the Oregon 
erab-apple (Pyrus rivularis) grows along some 
of the inland streams and also on the beaches, 
and forms a great impediment to travel owing 
to its spiky or thorny character. . . 

‘“The great amount of moisture which pre- 
vails for a large part of the year develops an 
abundant undergrowth of shrubs and ferns that 
often occur in great clustering bunches and are 
almost impossible to penetrate. Through many 
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MAP SHOWING THE RELATION OF THE QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS AND GRAHAM ISLAND TO WESTERN CANADA. 


Graham Island lies at the doorway of the rich interior of Western Canada. On the above map is shown the route of the Grand Trunk Pacific raily. y: from Prince 
Rupert to Winnipeg, but not of its projected branches northward in British Columbia and Alberta. Construction has begun in the east and will soon be under 


The projected line of the Vancouver, Westminister & Yukon road is also shown, intersecting the Grand Trunk Pa- 


way from Prince Rupert toward the east. 
Since the great circle route from 


cific at Fort George. Existing railroads are also indicated, together with the principal cities and towns, rivers and islands. 
Puget Sound or San Francisco passes near the Queen Charlotte Islands, they will be seen to be several hundred miles nearer the Orient than such ports as Van- 
couver, Seattle, Portland and San Francisco. They share in this advantage with Prince Rupert. With the development of its coal fields, Graham Island should 
be an important coaling place for vessels in the North Pacific trade, also supplying fuel for British Columbia and Southern Alaska. The opening of the interior 


of Western Canada for settlement by new railroad construction will add to the advantages of Graham Island as a producer of lumber and coal. 
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centuries of decay large numbers of huge trees 
have become imbedded in the soil, which is 
probably largely composed of decayed vegeta- 
tion; the usually very rough ground surface is 
often covered with large, prostrate tree trunks 
from five to eight feet in diameter, which lie in 
all directions and are thus practically impass- 
able. Upon these fallen trunks numerous ex- 
amples of wonderful forest growth are seen in 
the presence of large cedars or other trees 
which grow entirely from the upper surface of 
the fallen timber, the huge roots of the latter 
growth clasping the trunk beneath. The newer 
tree sometimes has a diameter of four to six 
feet and a hight of 200 feet; the prostrate log, 
when cut into, is in many cases apparently quite 
sound in spite of the long interval that must 
have elapsed during the growth of the newer 
tree.’’ 


BRITISH COLUMBIA AND GRAHAM ISLAND. 


A study of the reasons why there should be found 
considerable areas of high class timber of heavy growth 
on Graham island brings up some interesting facts as to 
the conditions which account for the timber situation in 
western British Columbia as a whole. 

As is well known, the province contains some of the 
most magnificent forests to be found in the world. In 
various parts, according to their range, Douglas fir and 
some of the true firs, red cedar, western hemlock, west- 
ern tamarack, western yellow pine and tideland spruce 
(botanically known as Picea sitchensis) grow in magnifi- 
cent proportions and in wonderful density; nevertheless 
lumbermen and government officials are alike coming to 
the conclusion that the quantity of timber in the prov- 
ince has, in the past, been overestimated and that it is 
probable the actual stumpage of saw timber does not 
largely exceed that in either Washington or Oregon. 
The reason for this fact is that British Columbia is 
much more rugged topographically than is the country 
south of the international boundary. The mountains do 
not lie higher but their slopes are steeper and there is 
more exposed rock. 

British Columbia is, so to speak, largely on edge, and 
this is particularly true in the portions where tempera- 
ture, rainfall and the seasons, as affected by latitude, 
are most favorable to tree growth. The most rugged 
portions of the province are the southern third and 
along the coast, and it is precisely in these regions 
where climate and rainfall especially favor timber. The 
central and northern parts of the province, 100 miles 
or so east of the coast, have more of the characteristics 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan; that is, they are inclined 
to the treeless plains type. There is much seattering 
timber in those sections, some of it in large forests of 
fine quality, but those most familiar with these regions 
believe that they will never contribute in an important 
way to the lumber output of the province except as 
they supply local needs which will arise as the country 
is developed. 

Much of the area of the province within the wooded 
regions is elevated above the line of the commercial 
tree growth. In the southern part of the province and 
on Vancouver island this line lies high—perhaps from 
3,000 to 5,000 feet, according to the exposure. Toward 
the north, however, this line lowers until at the northern 
boundary it is not much above 1,500 feet, with many 
locations where good timber is not found above 800 or 
900 feet; but within this region of growth, as stated 
before, the mountains and shores rise abruptly. 

Timber does not grow to good advantage on steep 
slopes, no matter how favorable conditions otherwise 
are, for while some slopes may be densely covered with 
woods, the trees do not make long, clean trunks, but, 
lacking the protection that on more level ground they 
obtain from surrounding trees, show a tendency to cover 
themselves with branches well toward the roots. In 
these favored tree regions it is, where the land has a 
moderate slope or flattens out into well drained table 
lands or benches not too high in elevation, that the 
magnificent timber for which the province is renowned 
is found. y 


Estimates of British Columbia Stumpage. 


What the total of good commercial timber, as judged 


by present methods of estimating, may be is unknown, 
but it is probably upward of 300,000,000,000 of feet 
and possibly 500,000,000,000 feet; but when the enor- 
mous Jand area of the province, estimated at 370,000 
square miles, is considered, and when also it is remem- 
bered that such timber will probably average 30,000 
feet to the acre, it will be realized that not much over 
10 percent of the area is thus timbered. In the long 
run, as smaller timber is brought into the estimate, and 
as the mills are more inclusive in their cutting, larger 
results will undoubtedly be shown in British Columbia 
as they have been in other regions; but, after all, the 
commercial forests cover but @ small part of the prov- 
ince, owing in part to the plains character of much of 
the interior and to the rough topography of the re- 
mainder, 

A realization that there is a limit to the timber re- 
sources of British Columbia, coming at a time when the 
demands of the market are increasing and bringing 
about an advance in the prices in forest products, has 
led to more interest in timber location and acquire- 
ment. It has sent timber cruisers and would-be investors 
far afield; the interior valleys have been penetrated and 
The result 
of this new interest has been that within a very recent 


the coast has practically all been looked over. 


period some unexpected facts have developed. 

The needs of the present saw mills are still supplied 
from timber located comparatively near to them, though 
logs are being towed 200 or 300 miles from the forests 
lying along the channels which separate Vancouver island 
from the mainland to the mills in the Vancouver dis- 
trict. But it is realized that those who expect to be in 
the business in the future should be providing them- 
selves with timber, and therefore within the last few 
years more remote districts have been investigated. 

These investigations have extended to the Queen 
Charlotte islands. Not many years ago they would 
have been considered too remote for timber exploita- 
tion and it would have been doubted that there was any 
timber on them worth serious consideration, but upon 
investigation two facts have been developed: one, that 
there is timber on the islands, and the other that their 
location is not, from a transportation standpoint, re- 
mote. They are, to be sure, separated from the main- 
land and will never have the benefit of direct rail ship- 
ment, but, on the other hand, they are but seventy-five 
miles from the selected terminus of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific; they have good harbors and, from a_ vessel 
shipping standpoint, are as accessible as the saw mills 
farther south and, in miles, almost as near the southern 
markets that are reached from long and sometimes 
intricate straits and channels. 

Furthermore, there is coal on the islands, so there will 
be a double attraction to shipping; while lumbermen 
located there can have the benefit, so far as United 
States markets are concerned, of the competition arising 
from being able to engage ships of all flags. The islands 
are therefore not commercially remote, but, on the con- 
trary, are convenient to all vessel trade and as near to 
what will be a great rail shipping point—Prince Rupert 
—as Muskegon was, in the palmy days of Michigan 
white pine trade, to Chicago. 

As to the timber, it was found that Graham island, 
the largest of the group, containing probably two- 
thirds of the entire timber, is in soil, climate and topog- 
raphy adapted to tree growth. It lies practically in the 
open ocean, separated by wide straits from the main- 
land on the east and Alaska on the north. Located as 
it is its rainfall is naturally less than on the mainland; 
in the northeastern flat part of the island showing an 
average of less thai 1orty inches a year, but the warm 
western winds strike the mountain range along the 
western side of the island, which condenses their moisture 
and results in an ample precipitation, which makes forest 
conditions in the interior of the island ideal. In the 
interior there are moderate slopes and well drained 
level land at such low altitudes that the northern lati- 
tude is no obstacle. There, too, are found open waters 
the year round and a climate similar to that of the 
eoast farther south; for, warmed by the southward 
bending of the Japanese current, the thermometer never 
reaches zero at the sea level and only occasionally 


approaches it. In a period of twenty-five years of con- 
secutive observation 6 degrees above zero is the lowest 
point recorded at Masset, the northernmost village of 
the island. 

The contrast between the adjacent shores and inlets 
of the mainland and its fringing islands and that found 
in the northeastern half of Graham island is almost 
startling. This has been referred to before in recount- 
ing the approach to the islands by the land-looking 
party in April last, but it is worthy of emphasis. In- 
stead of precipitous shores there is sandy beach with a 
gradual slope inland. Instead of the cliffs there are 
gradual slopes covered with humus on which trees grow 
luxuriantly, and instead of high altitudes there are but 
moderate elevations until the western shore of the 
island is approached. Further, that elevated western 
part of the island serves to catch the moisture from 
the prevailing western winds and gives the rainfall that 
is necessary for the most abundant growth of trees. 

For these reasons also the principal bodies of timber 
are confined to Graham island. There is probably as 
good timber on Moresby and the other islands as is to 
be found on Graham island, but they are so rugged 
that the timber areas are comparatively small and nar- 
row. For example, not long ago some enthusiastic pro- 
moter induced an eastern pine lumberman to visit some 
claims around Skidegate inlet at the southern and rocky 
end of Graham island and in the northern portion of 
Moresby. He spent, with his cruiser, but a day in the 
locality, which was sufficient to convince him that he 
did not want them. If he had gone to the northern 
part of the island he would have found entirely different 
conditions. 

Similar conditions are occasionally to be found in the 
southern islands of Alaska, but that timber is all under 
reserve and can be cut only for local uses, while the 
favored areas are not great and the timber decreases in 
size as a more northern latitude is gained, though 
stumps four feet in diameter are to be seen just above 
tidewater as far north as Skagway. 


THE LUMBER MARKET FEATURE OF THE GRA- 
HAM ISLAND LUMBER PROPOSITION. 


One of the first criticisms made by a practical lum- 
berman in regard to the timber of Graham island and 
the holdings of the Graham company is likely to be that 
it is remote from markets. Looking at the map it is 
seen to be a considerable distance removed from any 
present lumber manufacturing district of importance; 
in fact, it is about 500 miles from the cities of Van- 
couver or Victoria, and approximately the same dis- 
tance from the entrance to the strait of Juan de Fuea. 
But there are other things than mere distance that have 
to be considered, and in that particular alone Graham 
island has some advantages over any other timber 
producing district on the west coast. 

One of the most attractive features of it is its situa- 
tion relative to the Grand Trunk Pacific railway now 
being built, and whose completion, at as early a date as 
engineering skill and unlimited financial resources will 


permit, is a certainty. 


Graham Island and the Grand Trunk Pacific. 


The original proposed Pacific terminal of this great 
project was at Port Simpson, but finally Prince Rupert, 
for reasons 


stated Prince 


Rupert is only about fifteen miles in a straight line 


elsewhere, was_ selected. 
south of Port Simpson, though perhaps twenty or twenty- 
five miles by water. Its sailing distance from Masset 
harbor is about eighty miles, through waters that are, 
to a certain extent, protected by Graham island itself. 
Allowing twenty-five miles for the distance from the 
entrance at Masset village to the mill site, lumber can 
be taken from the mill dock and laid down at Prince 
Rupert with a voyage of not much over a hundred miles. 
There is an opportunity to reproduce, in the economical 
transportation of lumber, therefore, the history of 
lumber transportation on the great lakes. 


To be sure, 
with certain winds, lumber barges, such as for $1.25 a 
thousand would transport lumber for a greater distance 
on the great lakes, would not be seaworthy; but with 
attention to the weather this voyage of not over ten 
hours should be made in substantially the same class of 
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VIEW ON ONE OF THE BEST GRAHAM ISLAND LIMITS. 


This photograph was taken on limit 8342, belonging to the Graham Steamship Coal & Lumber Company. 


It is typical of the large timber on 
Graham Island. There are very few trees of extraordinary size or too large to be handled economically by steam skidding appliances. 


In this vicinity there is a considerable acreage of timber of which this is but an average sample. Groups containing much more timber 


than this could be seen on every side, but no opportunity was offered to photograph them owing to undergrowth, fallen timber etc. This 
view is taken looking down hill, which accounts for the light in the backg-ound. Within a few feet of this point was a fallen tree, the 


sap rotted away and the top indistinguishable, which measured 125 feet along the trunk and about 4 feet in diameter at the small end with- 


out an apparent original defect. The forest on Graham Island has never been operated for commercial purposes except by the Indians in 


cutting cedar for canoes and shakes. A tract of land such as this will run at least 150,000 feet of the higher class of saw timber to the 
acre, but it is, of course, far above the average. At the bottom of the narrow valley into which the camera was looking, the growth is 


comparatively small and inferior, possibly running not over 15,000 feet to the acre for a mile up the valley; but on the well drained slopes 
which characterize most of the shore of Masset Inlet, the timber grows thick, sound and straight. 
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vessels and carry lumber at as low a cost as on the 
great lakes or anywhere on the two coasts. 

The lack of rail connection with the mill, therefore, 
is seen not to be so much of a drawback as might at 
first glance be thought. Hundreds of saw mills are still 
depending on water for the primary transportation of 
their product. Even on Vancouver island the lumber 
must be transported by water to reach rail connections 
and the same is true of a good many of the mills on 
Puget sound, while in the east, particularly along the 
United 


lakes, multitudes of plants, beth in the States 


and in Canada, depend entirely on water transportation 
to move their production from the mill to initial rail 


added 


island to Prince Rupert, 


points. Granted some cost of transportation 


from Graham due either to 


delay in waiting for tide and weather or for a stronger 
built type of vessel, it would seem that lumber should 
be loaded at the mill, moved, and put over the rail at 


Prince Rupert for $1.50 a thousand. 


The Eastern Demand, Present and Future. 
But when Prinee Rupert is reached, what has been 
accomplished in the way of finding a market? This is 
The Trunk 


vast extent of territory to settlement and to the develop- 


the situation: Grand Pacific will open a 
ment of agriculture which must go somewhere for its 
supply of lumber. For thirty years Canadians who were 
gifted with imagination and the spirit of prophecy have 
been talking about the great empire that will be devel- 
oped in their northwest. At the Centennial Exposition 
in 1876, at Philadelphia, there was a display of wheat 
of the finest quality, raised by the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, at a post on the Peace river. Now the Peace 
river, for the most part, runs along parallel Fifty-six 
still That 


within seventy miles of as far north as Sitka, Alaska. 


north and further north. wheat was grown 

It was that spirit of imagination that has led to the 
wonderful developments during recent years in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta; agricultural population rap- 
idly filling up the vacant lands and turning over the 
sod and planting wheat. 

A good many are apprehensive that this particular 
development has been crowded too far and fast and that 
a turn of the cycle of weather conditions will bring back 
drought and early frosts to the plains of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan; but nearly all familiar with the great 
central part of western Canada are agreed that central 
British Columbia has a better and more reliable climate 
Alberta that, 


limits, the further north you go in the province the 


than central and northern and within 


better the climate and soil is. They say, furthermore, 
that northern Alberta and Saskatchewan are better than 
the southern parts of those great provinces which streteh 
from south to north through eleven degrees of latitude. 
The northern boundaries of the three provinces coincide. 

The Peace river, formed in latitude Fifty-six north 
by the junetion of the Parsnip and Finlay rivers, flows 
east along it for 100 miles into Alberta before it turns 
to the north on its way to the Arctic. Furthermore, in 
the northern part of British Columbia is the Liard river, 
a tributary of the Mackenzie. The Peace river empties 
into the Slave river, which is the outlet of Lake Atha- 
baska. Into that lake, from the south, flows Athabaska 
river. 

All these 


drain a territory which is said to be of remarkable 


streams, with their principal tributaries, 


richness. It lies north of the great range of the Rockies, 
half of British 
Columbia and Alberta, so that while there is a good deal 


which flattens out in the 


southern 
of rough country, and mountain ranges of some im- 
portance, the aspect is entirely different from that in 
the southern part of British Columbia. There are great 
level and rich prairies; there are vast stretches of rolling 
or only moderately hilled lands and, best of all, they say 
that while the summer is short the weather is dependable. 
There are naturally irrigated areas, within the zone of 
the summer rains, so that irrigation is not necessary; 
and while the summers are short, the long days push 
vegetation forward with wonderful rapidity and the 
nights are so short that frost seldom or never makes an 
untimely appearance. 

Many believe that wheat growing will be an important 
industry in that northern territory, but whether that be 
so or not, all are agreed that it is a country that will be 


wonderfully prolific in the quickly ripening grains like 
barley and rye, and in the production of potatoes and 
all sorts of vegetables and hay. is that it 
will sometime be an agricultural and grazing paradise, 
that British 
adjacent portions of Alberta will add more to the 
wealth of Manitoba, 


and Alberta combined up to the present time. 


The claim 


and central and eastern Columbia and 


Canada than have Saskatchewan 

The point of the proposition is, then, that this coun- 
try, described in such glowing colors by those who have 
explored it, will all be opened up by the Grand Trunk 
Pacific railway and its northern branches and other lines 
that are projected and seem certain of construction. 
The development of this territory will call for timber 
and lumber. In addition there are the central portions 
of the provinces to the east of British Columbia now so 
rapidly filling up with settlers. If the mills in southern 
British Columbia, having their outlet along the Canadian 
Pacific, have all they can do and more to fill the in- 
sistent demands of the agricultural districts to the east 
of them, then Prince Rupert should be the entrepdt for 


a country all its own and reach as far to the east as 


now do the mills of Vaneouver. The Grand Trunk 
Pacific will run from Winnipeg to Prince Rupert, but 
passing through a virgin territory. The lumber traffic 


on the line should develop at an early date so as to take 
care of the products of all the mills that can possibly 
be built tributary to it. 

It will not be claimed that there is no good timber on 


the north coast of British Columbia except that on 


Graham island, On the contrary, there is a large quan- 
tity of excellent timber, perhaps some of it as good as 
that on the Queen Charlottes. But there are few, if any, 
large tracts, while most of the coast is too rugged and 
the slopes too steep to encourage the best development 
of saw mill timber. Occasional comparatively small 
tracts will be found where the timber grows luxuriously. 
Recently there was an account in a 


Canadian paper, 


under a Vancouver date line, of the return of a man 
who has been making an inspection of the Skeena river 
district and surveying timber limits. He is reported to 
have said that he found fine timber on the divide between 
the Skeena and the Kitamat rivers, and that he found 
forty-five sections which would average over 30,000 feet 
to the acre. But the occurrence of timber equal to that 
on Graham island is so infrequent and the total quantity 
so small in comparison with the future requirements, 
that any mill tributary to the Grand Trunk Pacific is 
assured of a permanent and growing market. Especially 
would there be an advantage in a mill at which logging 
and operating costs would be so small as on the Graham 
company’s limits. 

As to the interior of the main land, it is understood 
that there is considerable timber but probably not more 
than enough for local demands as they arise and the 
country is developed. In regard to this point William 
Shannon, of Vancouver, who has been a mining and 
timber prospector and operator for fifty years and has 
traveled extensively through all portions of British 
Columbia, says that there is considerable timber in the 
northern interior, but it is smaller than on the coast, 
and consists largely of what he calls black pine and 
eastern Regarding biack pine he says: ‘‘It 


never grows to any great size but it is noted for a very 


spruce. 
clean trunk and earrying its thickness. No white pine 
is a better quality of timber than this.’’ He also says 
that white birch is to be found near the Peace river in 
large quantities and similar to the same class of timber 
in the east. 

The building of the Grand Trunk Pacific railway from 
Prince Rupert east will require a large amount of 
material, not only lumber and timber, but piling, poles, 
and ties, in which latter items Graham island abounds. 
The Grand Trunk Pacific project includes a line to 
Dawson, on the Yukon, and undoubtedly as the country 
is developed the road will develop with or in advance 
of it. 

In addition to the Grand Trunk Pacifie the interior 
will be opened up by a line from Vancouver up the 
Fraser to Port George, where it will intersect the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, thence down the valley of the Parsnip 
river to the head of the Peace river and up the Finlay 
in a northwesterly direction and thence on to Dawson. 
This is supposed to be a Great Northern railroad con- 


nection and will be an extension of the little line now 
Westminister & Yukon, which 
extends from Vaneouver to Westminister. 


known as the Vancouver, 
The territory 
opened by this road will also be tributary to mills 
which can use the Grand Trunk Pacific lines. 

Up to the present time the lumber for Prince Rupert 
has been brought from southern British Columbia and 
from Puget sound and it has been difficult to secure 
sufficient supplies. With the increased activity which 
will be brought about by actual railroad construction 
there will be here a demand for the products of any mills 
that are established in convenient location in respect to 


Prince Rupert. 


United States Coastwise Markets. 

The Graham company is also figuring on a market 
for its product in central and southern California. 
Immediately the question is asked by lumbermen, ‘‘ How 
about the import duty which the United States charges 
on forest products?’’ The answer to this query is that, 
whereas the United States restricts its coasting trade to 
American vessels, mills in British Columbia can ship to 
the United States in vessels bearing any flag. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that the coastwise trade 
on the Paeifie coast of the United States has been 
greatly hampered this year by the lack of vessels and 
that the situation is not likely to be entirely relieved 
for years to come. 

About the first of April the Graham company had an 
offer from general vessel agents of a rate of $4.50 a 
thousand feet from Graham island to central and south- 
ern California. This was $5 under rates then being 
charged from Puget sound and is $1.50 to $2 a thou- 
sand under the ordinary coastwise rates in the States. 
Therefore, under normal conditions the duty of $2 a 
thousand on lumber is nearly or quite compensated for 
by the lower freight rates, while in times of vessel 
scarcity there will be a substantial saving over and above 
the duty. 

The Over-Sea Markets. 

But going farther away for a market than Canada or 
the United States, it is evident to any one familiar with 
the ocean trade that Graham island is under no disad- 
vantage whatever as compared with any other point on 
the coast and that it has an advantage over some. 

A mill located on the Graham limits will be probably 
nui over 25 miles, or at the most 
draft will be 
through a deep and well defined channel to the mill 
docks for loading. 


30 miles, from deep 


water, and vessels of good able to go 


For the Australian, Mexiean, Cen- 
tral American and South American trade, or for Europe, 
the extra distance of 300 to 500 miles as compared with 
Vancouver island and Puget sound is largely negligible, 
and to what extent the extra distance is a disadvantage 
is compensated for by the easier navigation. From the 
mill to the open sea on Graham island will be, say 30 
miles; from most of the export mills on the straits of 
Georgia and Puget sound the distance to the open sea 
‘ 


is from 75 to 150 miles through channels that some- 


times and at some places are difficult to. navigate. 

In respect to the oriental trade, Graham island is 
nearer than any other timber section on the coast, for 
it lies Japanward near the main route from all ports to 
And _ the Prince 
Rupert would pass directly opposite the entrance to 
Masset 


the south. oriental steamers from 


inlet. By the way, it should be noted that a 
part of the Grand Trunk Pacifie project is a line of 
oriental steamers such as those now run by the Canadian 
Pacific, 


roads. 


Northern Vacifie and other transcontinental 
While this advantage of distance is not great it 
amounts to something, especially when we consider the 


location of future mills so near the open sea. 


Coal to Attract Vessels. 


But there is another prospective advantage of the 
Graham island location. It rests in the coal deposits 
owned by the Graham Steamship, Coal & Lumber Com- 
pany. The natural outlet for at least a portion of this 
coal is by rail down the Yakoun river to Masset inlet. 
At the mouth of the Yakoun river on the inlet is an 
excellent and large mill site, as far as topography and 
exposure is concerned, so that it is entirely practicable 


to build mill docks and coal docks side by side. This 


means that vessels coming in for lumber can coal with- 
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out getting up steam and, if the coal is the mining 
proposition that it is supposed to be (for as to the 
quality of the coal and the thickness of the seams 
already exposed there is no doubt), it will be a natural 
coaling station for the oriental line of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific and for other vessels engaged in the northern 
Pacific trade. Incidentally, it may be said that this 
coal is only 100 miles from Prince Rupert, whereas the 
Vancouver island coal is more than 400 miles away and 
has to be taken out through the narrow channels between 
Vancouver island and the mainland. it ean be laid on 
shore at Prince Rupert with the same relative advantage 
that the lumber ean be put on dock at the same point. 
The combination of coal and lumber at one point makes 


additionally attractive the other advantages of the Gra- 


Poet Oy 


- ' 
¢ 
» 


in question is of Graham island and its environs, show- 
ing more clearly the relation of Graham island to the 
This 


adjacent mainland and the Alaska islands. map 


the the Prince of 
Alaska— 


towns of 


includes in north southern part of 


Wales island and the southernmost port of 


Ketchikan. 


Port Simpson, Prince Rupert, Port Essington and others, 


On the mainland it includes the 


and shows more clearly than on the map covering a 


wider range of country the exact location of Prince 


Rupert and the principal features of its site and harbor. 
THE COAL FIELDS OF GRAHAM ISLAND. 


The attention of the connected with the 


Graham Steamship, Coal & Lumber Company was first 


people 


attracted to Graham island because of the rumors of 





the authority of parliament under the auspices of the 


geological survey of Canada. It covers explorations 


made in 1878. There were early casual reports and 
some more extended ones of a general sort, but Dr. 
Dawson’s is the first one of much scientific value. 


However, concerning coal, he treated only the anthra- 
cite deposits on Skidegate inlet, the bituminous de- 
posits farther north not seeming to have been discov 
to that 


have been made of the bituminous coal measures lying 


ered up time. A number of private reports 


to the north of Skidegate, most or all of them tribu- 
tary to Yakoun lake and river, 
Ells’ Report on Coal Fields of Graham Island. 


So much interest was aroused in the subject that in 





TYPICAL VIEW OF YOUNG TREES ON LIMIT 7762, JUSKATLA BAY. 





This photograph was taken to show the general character of the young growth of spruce. 
Only two trees are near the camera. 


the timber on the other side. 


It is looking across a small valley into the tops of 
This growth is remarkably thrifty and sound, though there is probably 


no tree in view that is more than five feet in diameter on the stump. This young growth is exceptionally tall and straight, which is charac- 
teristic of many similar locations on Graham Island. Views are difficult to secure owing to the undergrowth and debris with which the 


ground is covered, and the irregular surface. 


ham island limits as a profitable business proposition. 
In connection with this subject of location of Graham 


island, with reference to markets, attention should be 


paid to two maps given elsewhere. One shows a strip 
of the country east and west, from the Queen Charlotte 
islands to Hudson bay. This includes the route of the 
Grand Trunk Pacifie and of the Vancouver, Westminister 
& Yukon, as well as the roads now in existence. It 
shows the general natural features of the country, except 


the mountains, and the important towns. The other map 


the appearance of coal in the southern part of the 


island. These rumors, when followed out, led to some 


very definite facts. It was found that coal of excel 


lent quality and in heavy veins crops out in several 
places and, furthermore, these veins have been opened 
up to some extent; at one time or another consider- 
able money having been expended on them. 

The first work of importance on the Queen Char- 
is a report of George M. Dawson, the 


lotte islands 


famous Canadian scientist, which was published by 


1905 R. W. Ells made a mor: elaborate report to Dr. 
Robert Bell, acting director of the geological survey 
of Canada, the report being dated January 10, 1906. 
This report is on the geology of Graham island. The 


author begins with a brief description of the Queen 
Charlotte islands and follows with a general descrip 
the geography, 
Mr. 


Ells has much to say of the dense forest growth on 


tion of Graham island, touching on 


topography and mineral and vegetable resources. 


Graham island which made exploration difficult, while 
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the lack of means of transportation by water com- 
pelled him to waste much time. In regard to litera- 
ture coneerning the island Mr. Ells says: 
‘<The literature relating to the island may be 
briefly stated. It has been reviewed by Dr. 
J. EF. Whiteaves in his Report on Mesozoic 
Fossils, 1876, and later by Dr. G. M. Dawson 
(Rep. 1878-79, pp. 8 to 14). It extends from 
the expedition under Juan Perez in 1774 down 
to Pender’s survey of Skidegate inlet in the 
Hecate in 1866. On the part of the Geological 
Survey, Mr. James Richardson, in 1872, paid 
a visit to the south side of Graham island and 
examined the deposit of anthracite at the west 
end of Skidegate harbour, known as the Cow- 
gitz mine, the report on which is contained in 
the volume for 1872-73. In 1878, Dr. G. M. 
Dawson, in the small schooner Wanderer of 
twenty tons, examined the eastern shores of the 
several islands in the group as far as North 
island, and also the inland waters of Masset 
inlet. The western shores were not, however, 
visited on this trip. The report on this expedi- 
tion will be found in the Annual volume for 


1878-79. 








A beautiful group of spruce trees on limit 12650, about a mile south of the head of the west 


provincial government in connection with the 
timber resources of the island, ascended the 
Yakoun river to the lake at its head. Thence, 
crossing the country, he reached the harbour 
of Skidegate at the mouth of the Honna river. 
In the trip, while examining some of the small 
streams to the east of the Yakoun, pieces of 
bituminous coal of excellent quality were ob- 
served, and on tracing these upward to their 
source a seam of large size was discovered which 
was afterward opened up to some extent along 
the outerop and is known as the ‘ Wilson seam." 
Farther to the south drift coal was also seen 
on the east branch of the Yakoun which flows 
into the main stream a short distance below its 
exit from the north end of the lake. Tracing 
these pieces to their source, another large and 
valuable deposit was disclosed, situated about 
three miles east of Yakoun lake and some eight 
miles inland from the mouth of the Honna. 
This outcrop was subsequently styled the Rob- 
ertson seam—after its discoverer. This seam 
has also been opened up along the outerop for 
a short distance, under the direction of several 


mining engineers who have visited the locality 





arm of Juskatla Bay. 


‘Various papers relating to the archeology 
and natural history of the islands have ap- 
peared from time to time between the years 
IsGS and 190i. Among the excursions under- 
taken for this purpose Dr. C. F. Neweomb made 

two voyages in 1895 and loy7, with reference 
principally to archeological researches among 
the Haida Indians.’’ 

All early explorers saw very little, if anything, of 
the interior of the island away from the shores of the 
inlets; so reliable maps were lacking as well as any 
accurate knowledge of the character of the country. 
After referring to these facts Mr. Ells enters into the 
principal part of his report. From it we quote the 
following: 

‘“In 1885 Mr. W. A. Robertson, of Victoria, 
while making an exploration on behalf of the 


at different times in the interest of the owners. 

‘*Owing to the desirability of ascertaining 
something definite, if possible, as to the strue- 
ture of this coal field, it was decidéd early in 
1805, by the acting director of the geological 
survey, to send a party to Graham island for 
that purpose. 

‘“*The formations found on Graham island 
may be considered under four heads: 

‘*T. Post Tertiary; including sands, gravels, 
and clays, the latter often holding marine shells 
and pieces of lignite. 

‘*IT. Post Tertiary; comprising shales, sand- 
stone and conglomerate with beds of lignite, 
fossiliferous. 

“Fit, sandstone and 
conglomerate, with the limestones, and with 
large deposits of bituminous coal which some- 


Cretaceous; shales, 


gate inlet. 


times passes into anthracite; also fossiliferous. 
a | 
eceous and later Tertiary. 


fgneous rocks comprising Pre-Creta- 
g £ 


‘*The Cretaceous rocks of the island comprise 
a considerable thickness of shale, sandstone and 
conglomerate with thin limestone bands, the 
measurement of which, in the faulted condition 
of much of the strata and the absence of good 
sections, it is difficult to ecaleulate. The Cre- 
taceous rocks have an exposed breadth along 
the north shore of Skidegate harbour of about 
ten miles, namely, from the point west of Skide- 
gate postoffice, or what is known as the ‘oil 
works,’ to the old Cowgitz anthracite mine. 

‘*Northward, they extend along the eastern 
flank of the mountain range, composed of pre- 
existing igneous rocks, probably to the mouth 
of Masset inlet, where the village of Masset is 
situated; but since the greater portion of this 
area is covered with timber and soil, and ex- 
posures are almost entirely absent, the exact 
line of demarcation cannot be definitely deter- 
mined beyond the fact that they do not appear 
to occur west of Masset inlet, with the excep- 
tion of a.small outlier near the south end of 
North island, at the extreme northwest corner 
of Graham island. The most northerly outcrops 
of this formation seen in the interior of the 
island were certain exposures of sandstone on 
the Yakoun river, about midway between the 
lake at the head and the upper end of the inlet; 
and of sandstone and conglomerate at the 
mouth of the Nadu river, which enters the inlet 
about twelve miles from the village of Masset. 
Similar exposures are also seen in the channel 
east of the large island about one mile south of 
the Nadu. These outcrops help to fix the west- 
ern limit of the formation, since the rocks bor- 
dering the inlet on the west are apparently all 


of igneous origin.’ 


The Anthracite Veins. 


As stated above, there is anthracite coal on Skide- 


It lies along the northwestern shores about 


Anchor cove and Long Arm west of Honna river, shown 


on 


large enough quantities to be of much value. 


the map. This coal does not appear to exist 


ing one of the old workings, Mr. Ells says: 


‘*Mining has been carried on at this place 
at intervals for many years. The original com- 
pany, apparently formed in Victoria in 1865, 
was the Queen Charlotte Coal Mining Com- 
pany. A somewhat full description of the ear- 
lier work dene at the mine is given in Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s report (1872) and Dr. Dawson’s re- 
port, 1878-79. The last attempt to mine this 
deposit seems to have been made about fifteen 
years ago. None of these efforts has ever been 
attended with much success. The workings have 
long since been abandoned, and the tunnels 
having fallen in any exploration of them at 
the present time would be very dangerous. In 
view of this fact, and because no information 
other than already in our possession seemed ob- 
tainable, no detailed examination of this mine 
was made during our visit. The approaches 
along the old tram-road from the wharf to the 
mine are already thickly grown over with 
bushes and will require considerable clearing 


before the place can be accessible.’’ 


Regard 


As the above refers to Dr. Dawson’s report it may 


be interesting to quote part of what he says about 


the Cowgitz ¢vai mine on Skidegate inlet: 


‘*The Cowgitz Coal Mine. This mine is sit- 


uated on that outcrop of Subdivision C which 
has been described as running northward from 
Shallow bay, and eventually turning northwest- 
ward up the valley of the Slate Chuck. The 
principal openings have been made at a dis- 
tance of about a mile in a north-northeasterly 
direction from Anchor cove. The Queen Char- 
lotte Coal (limited) was 
formed in Victoria in 1865 to open up the de- 


Mining Company 
posits of anthracite which had been discovered 
here, and in the attempted development of the 
property a large sum of money was expended 
between that date and the abandonment of the 
enterprise about 1872. The mine was connected 
with the coast by a substantial tramway, a wharf 
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and the necessary buildings for the accommo- 
dation of the men being erected, with screens 
and all the appliances for a large output. It is 
very desirable to take into careful consideration 
all the circumstances which have operated in 
bringing about the unfortunate suspension of 
this enterprise, not only in the interest of those 
who have invested money in it but on account 
of the importance which would attach to the 
discovery of really workable deposits of an- 
thracite coal on the Pacific seaboard.’’ 

It is not in line with the purpose of this article to 
go into the further description of the anthracite de 
posits. An excellent quality of genuine anthracite 
certainly exists, but so far as known it is not exten- 
sive enough to warrant a heavy investment, though 
further exploration may develop mining values. Re 
turning, therefore, to Ells’ report, we give the follow- 
ing excerpts from his report on the bituminous meas- 
ures lying east of the Yakoun river and lake; Camp 
Robertson being located about three miles east of the 
lake, and Camp Wilson, to which also reference is 
made, being on a small tributary of the Yakoun about 
a miie east of the river and about twelve miles south 
of Masset inlet. 


Wilson Camp Bituminous Outcrop. 


Regarding the Wilson outerop, Mr. Ells says: 

‘*It is impossible from surface indications to 
determine the exact value of this coal seam. It has 
been opened at one place only, on the north side 
of Wilson creek, by a tunnel and small shaft. 
The seam itself is of large dimensions and the 
quality of the coal is excellent. It can be traced 
in a course 8. 43 degrees east from the opening 
for about seven chains to another small tunnel, 
beyond which it has not been located. The un- 
derlying rock is a gray sandstone and_ the 
over-wall appears to be practically the same; but 
in the creek on which the opening is made, 
and a short distance below, there is a heavy 
outcrop of dark gray shale. In the creek also, 
forty feet above the upper tunnel, is a bed of 
rather coarse conglomerate, of a brown-grey 
colour, resembling the conglomerate seen on the 
brook three miles to the south. In character 
the coal of this seam does not resemble that of 
the Robertson camp and should be stratigraph- 
ically higher in the formation. It is an excel- 
lent gas coal with a low percentage of ash, in 
both these respects contrasting strongly with 
that from the Robertson seam. See analyses. 


‘¢The work done on this Wilson seam consists 
of a small drift run in from the bank of the 
creek directly on the crop of the coal to a dis- 
tance of forty-seven feet, in a direction N. 
10 degrees E., the dip of the coal bed being 
N. E. 75 degrees to 80 degrees. Midway of the 
distance a shaft fourteen feet deep has been 
sunk on the coal, and from the foot of the shaft 
a drift was made toward the creek and at four- 
teen feet struck the fault already mentioned as 
bounding the coal on the south. A side drift 
was also run across the seam westward for only 
a few feet, so that but little work has been 
done on the area. 

‘*As for the coal itself, the contact with the 
foot wall of sandstone is, as already indicated, 
by a fault and at aa angle of 85 degrees. The 
seam itself measures from the bottom upwards. 
Feet. Inche 


x 


Coal of good quality . ane aie dais ee 4 
Gray sandstone parting............ 0 6 


Coal of fine quality with parting of 

2 inches sandstone...... ee 6 
Sandstone roof. 

‘*The thin parting as seen in the cross drift 
dies out in the direction of the creek. 

‘““The analysis of this coal, as made by Dr. 
J. T. Donald, of Montreal, is: 
MEET rare nace ewes bene sca aus 
BO cc os keene 
MES = ONIN SSS ite orn. 6G cen merase utes te es 
yo ee 
Coke firm and coherent. 





Bituminous Coal at Robertson Camp. 


‘*The coal at the Robertson camp presents 
somewhat different features as contrasted with 
that just described. It has been opened along 


the creek for a total distance, measured from 
the first shaft at the west end to the end of the 
tunnel at the east, of 295 feet on a course 127 
degrees. In this distance four small shafts have 
been sunk and two drifts. 

‘*The tunnel at the east end of the outcrop 
was driven on a course of 76 degrees for eighty- 
two feet, or at an oblique angle to the run of 
the coal, and, later, was continued on a course 
of 5 degrees for about sixty feet. In the latter 
course, at ten feet, the lower seam was struck, 
the angle of dip at bottom being 75 degrees, 
indicating a fault; the dip speedily declined 
and in a distance of fourteen feet was only 37 
degrees, the coal and shales being much 
crushed, The thickness of this seam of coal and 
shale is about twelve feet six inches, of which 
the amount of coal will total about eight 
feet. 





the whole place was densely forested was almost 
an impossibility. A couple of boreholes well 
placed would have given more actual informa- 
tion as to the extension and condition of the 
coal seams that have already been located. 

‘*It will be seen from the above remarks that 
a large area of coal exists both at the Robert- 
son and Wilson camps. 

‘*The analysis of the coal from the Robert- 
son seam shows it to differ in a marked degree 
from that of Camp Wilson. From a specimen 
examined by Dr. J. T. Donald of Montreal the 


following result was obtained: 


Moisture pala @iae bbdane ate bl bead weed Coe 
Vol. comb.... . ; eee BOD 
Fixed carbon.......... pica Tet. ll 
RN. cated oh od dain oid doe alban ee Rake 20.85 


‘*An analysis of the coals from the seams at 
Camps Robertson, Wilson and Anthracite, from 
samples furnished Dr. G. M. Dawson by the first 





SECTIONS WHICH WILL RUN 100,000 FEET AN ACRE. 


View on limit 1265, which embraces Harrison 
was drinking from a cup during a portion 


‘*The second or upper seam as seen in the 
tunnel is separated from the lower by about 
eight feet of shale. The dip of 37 degrees in 
the upper part of the lower seam decreases to 
16 degrees at the bottom of the upper seam, 
the measures flattening out rapidly. The inner 
end of the tunnel could not be reached owing 
to water, but the seam as measured gave 


OO rrr are eer eee er ee ] 3 
ah RELL ET PECL Cae 1 
Coal ces ele Rae n Om whe eee 5 0 


‘*In view of the fact that a considerable sum 
of money has been spent at this place it is to be 
regretted that its expenditure has not been car- 
ried out on a more scientific basis, since far 
mvre intelligible results as regards the structure 
of this part of the field should have been ob 
tained. The difficulty of bringing in supplies 
and machinery from the coast with the appli- 
ances available was, however, great, and the 
actual location of the outcrops at a time when 


Feet. Inches. 


Island, located in Juskatla Bay. The guide 
of the exposure so that his face is blurred. 


explorer of the area, Mr. W. A. Robertson, gave 


the following result: 


Vol. Fired 
Water. Combust. Carbon. Ash. 
Camp Robertson. 0.80 23.27 51.39 24.54 
Camp Wilson.... 1.06 $3.48 46.01 9.45 
Camp Anthracite. 1.52 8.69 86.07 9.72 


‘*An analysis of the coals from these two 
camps from specimens obtained during the past 
summer has been made by Mr. M. F. Connor 
in the laboratory of the geological survey and 


is as follows: 


Camp Camp 

Robertson. Wilson 

Moisture ...... ime 1.20 1.91 
Volatile matter...... <o Sane 35.24 
ye ere 59.39 
Ps aie aibseska 6 tw ek aee eas ee ee 3.46 


‘*No. 1 yields a firm coke and _ yellowish- 
grey ash. 

‘*No. 2 yields a more friable coke and ash 
of a light red tint. 

‘*As for the probable occurrence of coal in 
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the Cretaceous area outside of the territory pos- 
sessed by the Victoria syndicate, which controls 
some 30,000 acres to the east of Yakoun lake, 
it ean only be said that there is no apparent 
reason why seams of coal which may be the 
extension eastward of those already known to 
exist on the property of that company may not 
exist. Owing, however, to the difficulty of ob- 
taining outcrops over the greater portion of the 
district such exploration to determine the pres- 
ence of coals in workable quantity can only be 
carried on by means of boring, in which case 
the cable drill will possess some features su- 


perior to the diamond drill, owing to the com- 


nellsville bed of Pennsylvania. It was tried by 
Mr. Robertson for smithing and he pronounced 
it equal to Cumberland. About sixty feet east 


of this shaft (No. 1) I discovered an outcrop 


of another bed which overlies No. 1. This I 
sank and found it at the surface between thir- 
teen and fourteen feet thick. At the 


floor of this shaft (No. 2), 14 feet in depth, 
I drove across, where I struck the hanging 
wall, and then drove east along this wall 12 
feet, and found the bed increased to fourteen 
feet 8 inches, the upper bench increasing from 
This 


2 is of similar quality to that marked 


three feet to five feet seven inches. 
bed No. 





Big spruce in the northwestern quarter of limit 954, west of the outlet of Iintsua River. 
This tree is 55 feet in circumference where cruiser John Young is resting his hand, and 


There is a coal expert of the name of H. E. Parrish, 
a civil and mining engineer, who opened up the Camp 
Robertson vein for its discoverer, W. A. 
His report made to Mr. Robertson detailed the work 


he did in running drills and driving shafts. 


as 


is estimated at 300 feet in hight. 


This is one of the few trees so large as to be diffi- 


cult to utilize, but it is worth remarking for its size and beauty. 


parative cheapness with which it can be oper- 


ated in such a wilderness country.’’ 


Report of Mining Engineer Parrish. 


follows: 

‘On section 20, township 5, I opened first 
on Yukon bed No. 1, which was discovered by 
Mr. Robertson. It was 19 feet in thickness, as 
shown by the columnar sections. This coal, as 
we got under cover, improveu in quality and is, 


in my opinion, as fine a coking coal as the Con- 


Robertson. 


He reports 


No. 1 but not so free from impurities. , 
Going further east I sank a proving shaft 
marked No. 3 on the plan and at four feet from 
the surtace struck coal; uncovered the bed and 
found it to be seven and one-half feet in thick- 
ness, a clean bed of coal from wall to wall. This 
is a somewhat freer burner than Nos. 1 and 2 
but still is good coking coal.’’ 

On another section at what is known as Camp An- 
thracite, Engineer Parrish found a 10-foot vein. Re- 
garding Camp Wilson, Mr. Parrish recounted his opera- 
tions in this district, which is nine miles north of 
Camp Robertson by trail. His language is techuieal. 
Part of it may be quoted as follows, showing the diffi- 
culties as well as the advantages of the locality: 


‘“The bed was vertical at the surface, but at 


I then 
feet. The bed in- 
creased from thirteen feet 8 inches on the sur- 


seventeen feet the dip began to change. 
drove south twenty-three 
face to seventeen feet eight inches at the face 
with one bench of fourteen feet of clear coal. 
At the surface the dip had fallen off to about 
50 degrees east, the strike continuing north 
and south, and then dropped north about twenty 
feet and cross sectioned directly underneath the 
point at which it was cross sectioned previously 
and found the bed had inereased to eighteen 
feet with one bench of fifteen feet ten inches 
of clean coal without a parting of any kind. At 
this point the dip had flattened to 50 degrees 
east, still continuing the general strike of north 
and south. This coal is of a later formation 
than that found at Camp Robertson. It is a 
free burning bituminous coal of excellent qual- 
ity and burns with a clear flame, leaving but 
little percentage of ash and requiring but little 
draft. 


tic use to any coal being mined today on the 


In my opinion it is superior for domes- 


Pacifie coast.’’ 
In regard to the conditions of the measures and 
coal outcrop Mr. Parrish reports as follows: 
‘*From exposures and workings it is evident 
that once we get below the surface the forma- 
They 


flatten off with depth and take a moderate dip 


tions are regular and broken at no point. 

to the east and northeast. Your property is 
weil to the cast of the volcanic eruptions which 
have broken up the measures on the southwest 
shores of Skidegate and the west coast of the 
island.’’ 

In reference to timber Mr. Parrish says: 

‘“*The timber on the property consists of yel- 
low and red cedar, spruce, hemlock and alder. 
The alder and spruce are in the valleys; the 
cedar and hemlock on the sides of the hills and 
higher elevations. There is ample cedar and 

spruce for all buildings, coal bumpers, railroad 
ties and special mining timber necessary for 
utilization at the hemlock, 


magnificent 


property. The 

which is most abundant, is of 
growth and well suited for ordinary mine tim- 
bers.’’ 

The coneluding paragraph of Mr. Parrish’s report is 


as follows: 


‘*With the knowledge of the coal regions of 
Pennsylvania which 1 have acquired there as a 
mining engineer and on the geological staff of 
that state, it must gratify you to know that in 
my judgment you have the best coal field I have 
Until I visited it I had no concep- 
tion such a valuable field existed on the Pacific 


ever seen. 
coast. Your property has a number of beds of 
unusual thickness containing coal of superior 
quality, suitable for all requirements. You have 
anthracite, first class gas, steam and coking 
coals and a bed over fifteen feet deep excellent 
for domestic purposes. Your property has been 
judicially acquired. It follows the strike of 
the measures north and south for over eleven 
I have no doubt the beds will be found 
at or near the surface, from its south to north 


miles. 


limits, and, I will add, although I have before 
mentioned it in this report, practically undis- 
turbed.’’ 


Timber on the Coal Grant. 


A number of experts have examined the Graham 
property, as shown in the outcropping and in experi- 
mental shafts and tunnels which have been opened, 


and as far as known all reports have been exceed- 
ingly favorable. Two members of the party of last 
April went across these coal lands, stopping at both 
Wilson and Robertson camps. One of these men repre- 
sented the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Neither of them 
professes any special knowledge of coal but the veins 
where opened were in plain sight and appeared to be 
of excellent quality. 

Their particular errand was to gain some idea of the 
character of the timber on the coal lands and this they 
did as well as could be done in a packing trip across 
them. In places a very fine growth of spruce was 
found, but in other places, particularly at the higher 


elevations, the timber was light and inclined to be 
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hemlock and cedar. 


serubby. other timbers observed were chiefly 
They would venture no estimate 
of the average of these lands even so far as observed. 
But though not at all equal to the land around Masset 
inlet there is undoubtedly much timber of saw mill 
quality that can be gotten out profitably over a rail- 
road built to reach the coal. 

It is thought probable by the cruiser that the entire 
tract might cut as high as 10,000 feet to the acre and 
possibly more. Others, who have spent more time on 
the ground, make a higher estimate. 

At the time of this examination the Graham Steam- 
ship, Coal & Lumber Company was in possession of 
20,000 acres of these coal bearing lands. They are 
‘‘erown grant’’ lands the patents to which were is- 
sued prior to the existing timber laws, so that they are 
not subject to annual dues or to stumpage charges. 
The cost of carrying is made up solely of the yearly 
interest and taxes. Therefore, whatever timber they 
But it 


grant is 


may have is given added value from this fact. 


is not as timber land that this crown par- 


ticularly attractive. As timber lands alone they would 
probably not be considered at the present time, but if 
they develop such a quantity of coal over so wide an 
area as seems probable the holding will be one of the 
the Pacific Coast of 


most valuable to be found on 


North America. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


The extent of the coal deposits and the facts as to 
the location of the measures are to be determined as 
quickly as possible by exhaustive tests, with drill or in 
some other or further way as coal experts shall decide 
to be necessary. While indications are favorable, if it 
that it is 
proposition the lands could be relinquished with little 
but it is that 


develop many times the value that will be secured 


should be determined not a coal mining 


loss; believed these 20,000 aeres will 
from the large holdings of the company secured for 
the timber only. If these lands are such as they are 
thought to be by coal experts there will be, literally, 
‘millions in them.’’ 

There is absolutely no question as to the thickness 
and high quality of the veins that have been opened. 
These facts are attested by government authorities and 
by disinterested observers as well as by mining engi- 
neers and coal experts who have been employed by 
private parties to examine them; and there is an 
almost unanimity of opinion on the part of the ex- 
perts that the field is an extensive one. 


to be 


What remains 


done is to determine the character and extent 


of the tract as a mining proposition. Assuming that 


the coal is in extent what it is thought to be, the 


quality being already demonstrated, the timber be- 


comes of value and will pay to cut as fast as it is 


gotten at by the building of railroads to the coal, 
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The particular value of the Graham island coal meas- 
ures, if they shall prove to be mineable, as seems 
likely, lies in the well understood fact that coal of a 
good quality is a scarce article on the Pacifie coast. 
There are some excellent coals in the southeastern part 
of British Columbia, some famous mines on the east 
shore of the southern half of Vancouver island, in the 
Comox, Nelson, Nanaimo and other districts, and con- 
siderable coal in the state of Washington, which is, 
however, usually of a rather inferior quality. 

So limited is the present supply that coal is brought 
from Australia to San Francisco, that movement being 
rendered possible by the frequent necessity of vessels 
returning in ballast. North of Vancouver island so 
far as explorations have gone, there is very little coal 
until we come to certain points in Alaska. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that a fine quality of coal in heavy 
veins lying at the gateway of northern British Co- 
lumbia and on some of the principal transpacifie routes 
will not only be of great public value but will yield 


large returns to its fortunate possessors. 


Plans of Development. 


The ideas of the Graham Steamship, Coal & Lumber 


Company in regard to the development of the coal 


lands is of interest in this connection. Its plans are 


not fully matured, except to make an exhaustive ex- 
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VIEW ON THE GRAHAM ISLAND TIMBER LIMITS OF THE 


GRAHAM STEAMSHIP, COAL & LUMBER COMPANY. THIS 


PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS TIMBER OF ALL SIZES AND AGES, AND IN VARIOUS STAGES OF GROWTH AND DECAY. 
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amination at as early a date as possible. It is hoped 
to have it completed within a year. If the deposits 
are as large as they are thought to be and as are indi- 
cated by the openings that have been made and the 
study of the surface by experts, it is purposed to un- 
dertake active operations at once. This will be done 
at first in connection with the saw mill business on 
Masset inlet. 

As has elsewhere been stated, the northern part of 
the field is accessible from Masset inlet up Yakoun river; 
and Wilson camp is within about a half mile of that 
stream, on what is known as Wilson creek, a small 
tributary. While there is some expense involved in 
putting a railroad through a heavily timbered country 
the topography will offer no obstacles and the road 
will be of easy grade and comparatively cheaply built. 

The most favored site for the coal docks is on the 
west side of the Yakoun river at its mouth or, rather, 
on the south shore of the inlet near the mouth of the 
river. There the surface is level and there is deep 
water within a short distance of the shore, so that 
lumber docks and coal pockets can be built without 


carrying them far out from land. The railroad route 








favorable as some others, would be admirable for the 
air drying of lumber and would be more convenient 
of access for vessels coming up from Masset. 
In this connection the question of entrance to the 
harbor as affecting the class of vessels that will come 
in for lumber or coal is of some interest. At the 
present time vessels drawing eighteen feet of water 
can enter at low tide. That depth accommodates most 
of the lumber carriers but it is not sufficient for some 
of those engaged in the foreign trade. Nor is the 
twenty-six or twenty-seven at high tide sufficient for 
the big draft vessels, a few of which enter Puget 
sound. But it seems probable that when the present 
survey and the soundings being made by the govern- 
ment will be completed considerably more than 
eighteen feet of water in the channel will be found; 
and as business develops and the demand for access 
to Masset inlet becomes insistent the bar can be, and 
will be, dredged at comparatively little expense. 
There is another possibility of the situation, even if 
the coal should not prove to underlie the entire area 
of the coal lands or to be a very large mining propo- 


sition. It is believed that the coal already in sight at 
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REPAIRING AN INDIAN CAMP. 


These shacks are usually built without the use of nails, being tied together with strips of 
bark. The roofs are of shakes and sides of shakes and bark. 


would probably be, for most of the way, on the west 
side or left bank of the river. 

As the business developed it might be possible that 
it would be found wise to utilize Rennell sound as a 
shipping port for the southern portion of the coal— 
that at Robertson and Anthracite camps. There is a 
pass between Yakoun lake and the sound which will 
accommodate the railroad, but the grades will be 
heavier and the construction more costly than from 
the inlet. However, that is a matter of the future 
and is not being seriously considered as yet. The 
Wilson camp coal can readily and cheaply, as such 
operations go, be loaded on vessels in Masset inlet. 

Elsewhere we have spoken of the advantage of thus 
combining the lumber and coal departments of the 
company’s operations. It would appeal to lumber car- 
riers especially, but, further, it would centralize opera- 
tions and executive management, and the location as a 
saw mill site, while perhaps in all respects not as 


Wilson camp and at Robertson will justify operations 
on a more moderate scale. This policy may be adopted 
if the coal is not in fact all that it is thought to be. 
For example, a narrow gage road could be built at 
little expense and certainly enough coal is in sight to 
supply a respectable output for years. What precise 
policy will be adopted will be the outcome of investi- 
gations and considerations during the next few months. 

The company has already received offers for the 
operation of these coal lands. One of these offers is 
dependent upon an examination during the summer. 
If that examination should prove favorable the parties 
offer to take over all coal rights and pay therefor a 
sum which would net the Graham company a profit of 
over $3,000,000, leaving it the timber and whatever 
other minerals there may be on the grant. The com- 
pany is not disposed, however, to consider these propo- 
sitions seriously as yet, believing that the better policy 
will be to operate the coal for itself. 


PERSONNEL, ORGANIZATION AND OPERATIONS 
OF THE GRAHAM STEAMSHIP, COAL & 
LUMBER COMPANY. 


What the Graham Steamship, Coal & Lumber Com- 
pany is and the basis on which it has constructed its 
plans of operations have been given in previous parts 
of this article, but it is necessary, in outlining the 
plans for lumber manufacture and coal mining on Gra- 
ham island, to give something as to the origin of the 
company and as to the men who gave it birth and are 
responsible for it. 

The Graham Steamship, Coal & Lumber Company 
was incorporated under the laws of Arizona, but has 
its main office at 511-514 Douglas building, Los Angeles, 
Cal., and is represented in Chicago by J. M. Hervey, 
315 Dearborn street, in that city. Its authorized capi- 
tal stock is $5,000,000. 

The president of the company is Benjamin F. Gra- 
ham; the vice president, Charles M. Shannon; the see- 
retary, J. W. Rice, and the treasurer, W. J. Doran, all 
of Los Angeles. The directors of the company are: 
Col. Epes Randolph, of Tucson, Ariz.; J. E. Suites, of 
Douglas, Ariz.; Harry H. Stein, of San Diego, Cal.; 
W. P. Lett, of Riverside, Cal., and Messrs. Graham, 
Shannon and Doran. 


The President of the Graham Steamship, Coal & 
Lumber Company. 


3enjamin Franklin Graham, president of the com- 
pany, was born October 21, 1868, near Gatesville, 
Tex., on a ranch. In 1890 he went to Carlsbad, N. M., 
for his health, having incipient tuberculosis. Old ac- 
quaintances of young Graham tell many stories of his 
brave fight against untoward circumstances and how 
by nerve and untiring energy he managed to bring 
himself from ill health and poverty to health and a 
certain measure of wealth. In 1894 he went to Ros- 
well, N. M.; in 1897 to Bisby, Ariz., the great copper 
producing center; in 1904 to Douglas, Ariz., and in 
1906 to Los Angeles, Cal. 

During the period thus briefly covered by the prin- 
cipal dates he was, until 1897, in the mercantile busi- 
ness. As a side issue he was in the stage and trans- 
portation business before the advent of railroads in 
the territory where he then was. He built up a busi- 
ness in this line which employed 200 men. He carried 
passengers almost on a street car schedule, making 
regular trips four times a day over some routes twenty- 
five or thirty miles long, on shorter routes every hour, 
and carrying in supplies for multitudes of mining 
camps located in the gulches or on almost inaccessible 
mountain tops. It is said, by an acquaintance, though 
Mr. Graham himself does not talk about it much, that 
in a short time he cleared about $75,000 in this busi- 
ness and that it was this money that gave him his 
start in mining. 

This new departure was about 1897. His energy 
was as marked in this field as in merchandising, staging 
and contracting. He made a study of it in all its 
aspects and was at least moderately successful. At 
any rate, something less than two years ago he realized 
on some of his mining property and with a substantial 
capital decided to embark in a business less speculative 
and uncertain and which dealt in real things, rather 
than in prospects and holes in the ground, no matter 
how alluring they might be. He is not yet entirely 
out of mining but he is disposing of his interests as 
rapidly as is wise. 

Looking about for a substantial investment and a 
business with an assured future he came to the con- 
clusion that timber and lumber offered the greatest 
promise of any of the substantial and conservative 
lines. Studying about as to location and direction, the 
location and development of the lumber industry and 
investigating its opportunities, he made up his mind 
that in the Canadian northwest the capital he had 
would go further than anywhere on the Pacific slope 
of the United States, where land acquisition had ad- 
vanced further and prices were higher than in British 
Columbia. Consequently, after visiting the centers of 
lumber interest in Oregon and Washington he went to 
Victoria. 
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In the course of his inquiries he discovered the fact 
that there was coal on Graham island, off the extreme 
northwest coast of British Columbia. His mining in- 
stincts were at once aroused and he proceeded to inves- 
tigate. In the course of his investigation he discov- 
ered that there was not only coal but lumber on that 
same island and that the two were at least contiguous 
if, indeed, the timber did not overspread the coal 
lands. Inquiring along this line he found that one 
William Shannon, of Vancouver, was the owner of 
about 51,000 acres of timber leases. After what pre- 
liminary investigation he was able to make as to the 
quantity and quality of the timber as well as of the 
coal, he went to Mr. Shannon. 

That gentleman, who had small patience with mere 
curiosity seekers or people who might want to become 
interested in a speculative way, gave him a very curt 
and positive answer. He said: ‘‘I will sell you this 
timber for so much money if you will go north on the 
boat tonight to examine the property, but I will do 


business with you on no other terms. I mean business 


5] 


and you must show it in this way.’ 


Perhaps it would be well here to go back a little 
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and say that while Mr. Graham was in Victoria and 
vicinity he took over the title to 32,000 acres of timber 
limits, said to be of very fine quality, lying back of 
Port Renfrow Port San 


shore of Vancouver island just opposite the tip end 


and Juan on the southern 
of northwestern Washington, and organized the B. F. 
Graham Lumber Company and arranged for manufac- 
ture. That company has a small mill on the timber, 
another mill for local trade in the city of Victoria and 
a mill site on Esquimalt harbor just east of Victoria. 
At this point, which is on an excellent and protected 
harbor, it is expected to build a large mill to manu- 
facture the timber from the San Juan limits. 

To return to the Graham island negotiations: Mr. 
Graham had at hand a timber cruiser in whom he had 
Mr. 


They left for Graham island as agreed. 


confidence, and so decided to accept Shannon’s 
proposition. 
The result of this trip was that he and his associates, 
of whom more will be said later, took over the Shannon 
limits, bought the crown grant containing the coal 


exposures and proceeded through various agents to 
make other claims around the shores of and adjoining 


Masset inlet on which the Shannon limits were located. 
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There are some interesting facts regarding the his- 


tory of Graham island and its resources and of Mr. 
be told 
later; but the outcome was the organization of the 
This 


was organized on a generous scale in name as well as 


Shannon’s connection with them which will 


Graham Steamship, Coal & Lumber Company. 


authorized capital so as to cover all contingencies in con- 
nection with the development of the company. The coal 
and lumber parts of the name are evidently appropri- 
ate, but it was also thought by members of the com- 
pany that it might be wise to control their own ship- 
ping facilities, but as we go to press it seems likely, 
though by no means certain, that dependence will be 
had upon chartered vessels except for the tugs, barges 
ete. needed in Masset inlet and that the authorized 
capital will not all be needed. 

3efore going further a word should be said about 
Mr. Graham’s personality. In figure he is erect but 
little 


Physically, he 


perhaps a under average hight and _ slight. 


is not strong but his character is indi- 
eated by the solid way in which he stands on his feet, 
front he 


the square presents to any proposition and 


the direct and searching direction of his eyes. He is 


no, 
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a man of few words and has the least to say of any 
one in an ordinary gathering of business men until he 
comes to the point at issue and then what he has to 
say is expressed clearly and directly. His compara- 
tive youth and his slight frame do not attract atten- 
tion at first but acquaintance shows him to be a piece 
of human dynamite, so to speak. One of the best 
things that ean be said about him is that those who 
know him best are his friends and associates who are 
ready to back him to the limit. He is a man who has 
earned the confidence of his associates and with whom 
acquaintance inspires belief in his good faith and 
dependability and unflinching courage. 

His home is in Los Angeles, in which is a young 


family of which he is proud. 
Charles M. Shannon, of Los Angeles. 


The associates with Mr. Graham in this enterprise, 
who have assumed almost equal responsibility with 
him and have shared with him the expense, are chiefly 
two. First may be mentioned the vice president of the 
company, Charles M. Shannon, of Los Angeles. Mr. 
Shannon was born in Lexington, Mo., in 18538. As a 
boy he lived in Kentucky, where he received his edu- 
cation, but in 1871 he went to the southwest and for 
the most part made his home in Arizona and New 
Mexico. He was, therefore, one of the pioneers in 
that country. It was before the day of railroads and 
when the conditions of life were hard, but the boy 
had a good education, nerve and ambition, and became 
a leader in civil and political life. 

For ten years he was a prospector and then he got 
into a combination of newspaper and mining lines. 
His first newspaper work was in Globe, Ariz., then in 
El Paso, Tex., then in Silver City, N. M. 


newspaper writer, correspondent and proprietor as well. 


He was a 


Largely through his newspaper work he got into poli- 
tics in New Mexico and served as a senator in the 
territorial legislature for three terms. During Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s seeond term he was collector of in- 
ternal revenue for both territories and was also mem- 
ber of the Democratic National Committee. 

With the election of McKinley, Mr. Shannon dropped 
out of polities and devoted himself to mining. He 
was the original owner of the property that is now 
known as the Shannon Copper Mining Company of 
Clifton, Ariz. At the present time his chief mining 
interests are in the Greene-Cananea Copper Mining 
Company. Mr. Shannon is still a citizen of Arizona 
but since 1892 has, on aceount of his health, lived in 


southern California at Los Angeles. 
Col. Epes Randolph. 


The third of this coterie is Col. Epes Randolph, of 
Tueson, Ariz. This name is a power in the southwest, 
for Colonel Randolph is a man both of wealth and of 
large affairs. He is E. H. Harriman’s chief lieutenant 
in that region. He has built numerous feeders to the 
Southern Pacific in southern Arizona and New Mexico 
and is president of five or six of them, among them 
the Gila Valley, Globe & Northern; Arizona & Colo- 
rado, and the Cananea, Yaqui River & Pacifie railroad, 

Other Directors of the Company. 


The directorate of the Graham Steamship, Coal & 
Lumber Company contains other men who are strongly 
backing the Graham island project and other British 
Columbia enterprises of Mr. Graham. Among them is 
W. P. Lett, of Riverside, Cal. Mr. Lett was formerly 
a member of the Ottawa, Ont., lumber firm of Perley, 
-attee & Co. This name will be familiar to many 
northern and eastern lumbermen who are more or less 
in touch with the Ottawa river lumber district, and 
doubtless Mr. Lett has many acquaintances in New 
York and New England. Since his retirement from the 
lumber business he has oceupied himself with fruit 
growing in southern California. 

The Chicago representative of the company, whose 
office is in the Manhattan building, 315 Dearborn 
street, is James M. Hervey, whose residence is at Ros- 
well, N. 
until recently for several years has been prosecuting 


M. He is an attorney by profession, and 


attorney for the district in which Roswell is located, 


covering four counties. It was as a resident of New 
Mexico that he became acquainted with Mr. Graham 
and Mr. Shannon and was led to connect himself with 
the Graham Steamship, Coal & Lumber Company. 

W. J. Doran, treasurer of the company, is vice presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Bank & Trust Company, of 
Los Angeles. J. E. Suits and Harry H. Stine are 
business men of Douglas, Ariz., and San Diego, Cal., 
respectively. 

More recently associated with the company is J. M. 
Yankie, of Los Angeles, an old lumberman. He was a 
When he was born his father was 
When 


he came to manhood he operated one of the first mulay 


native of Ohio. 
operating a water power hardwood saw mill. 
mills in the state. He was one of the organizers of 
the Peebles Lumber Company, of Peebles, Ohio; then 
with the J. W. Willis Lumber Company, of Washing- 
ton Court House, with which he remained until three 
years ago, when he went to southern California. 

Associated with the Graham interests and in imme- 
diate charge of the operations of the B. F. Graham 
Lumber Company in Vancouver island is Charles L. 
Betterton, well known to many Texans as formerly of 
Dallas, and of the D. & K. Lumber Company, of Togo, 
that state. 

As this article goes to press arrangements are being 
made for the addition of other lumbermen to the board 
of directors in order that practical luambermen may 
have the management of lumber operations on Graham 
island, Mr. Graham and his associates realizing that 
whatever their general business ability may be they 
have not had the practical experience in lumber manu- 
facture that is desirable in putting on foot an enter- 


prise of such magnitude. 


Some Graham Island Timber History. 

There is an interesting bit of history connected with 
the acquirement of some of the best timber on Masset 
inlet by William Shannon, of Vancouver. A _ good 
many years ago the commander of a surveying ship 
was told by the Indians that there was coal on Gra- 
ham island and a party was sent to investigate and 
make a survey. The government built a wagon road 
and did some developing, but it is supposed that this 
was largely confined to the anthracite deposits lying 
north of and near Skidegate inlet. There seems to 
have been an effort to keep the developments quiet, 
for the matter lay dormant for many years; then there 
was fresh talk about the coal deposits on Graham 
island and private parties secured a crown grant of 
32,000 acres and a charter for a railroad to run from 
the bituminous coal to the mouth of the Yakoun river. 

Some government officials were supposed to have 
been interested in these grants and to have been in- 
strumental in establishing a reserve which included 
the whole island. This measure served to keep out the 
general public. The reserve was established sixteen 
years ago and was maintained until early in 1905. 
Mr. Shannon had been watching these developments. 
He is one of the oldest residents of British Columbia, 
having been a mining prospector and timber looker 
Before the 


reserve was established he had partly explored the 


since he went to the country in the 750s, 


island and while it was a reserve unsuccessfully tried 
to get a site for a cannery. 

As timber values and demands strengthened, Mr. 
Shannon began to watch the situation more closely 
and when the reserve was lifted he immediately 
stepped in and registered claims and secured leases 
for what he considered the choicest timber imme- 
diately around Masset inlet; the area all told amount- 
ing to 51,500 acres. By the way, it might be said that 
prior to the establishment of the reserve a Vancouver 
syndicate had secured leases for about 10,000 acres, 

It was the 51,500 acres thus secured by Mr. Shan- 
non that was the basis of the present Graham Steam- 
ship, Coal & Lumber Company leases and which were 
rapidly expanded by other claims, completing the cir- 
cuit of the main bodies of water, extending up the 
principal streams and in some cases going back of the 
original Shannon entries, which brought the holdings 
of the company up to the present area of about 200 


square miles besides the crown granted lands. The 


map of the timber lands does not show all the leases 
and claims as, since it was prepared, a good many en- 
tries have been made; but it gives, with sufficient 
clearness, the scope of the holdings, the extensions 
being along the same general lines of procedure. 

The members of the company believe that their 
holdings will cut 5,000,000,000 feet. The LUMBERMAN 
is not in a position to deny this; neither does it wish 
to affirm it, because its casual examination was too 
brief to warrant a definite conclusion, but, as stated 
before, it does recognize the probable holdings of at 
least 2,500,000,000 feet of excellent timber, well lo- 
cated in respect to logging and, therefore, convenient 
to any mill sites that may be selected. 

Two sites have been selected as possible candidates 
for the honor, which have been before referred to; 
one being toward the western end of the main intet 
on what is called Shannon bay at the mouth of the 
Auan river, and the other at the mouth of the Yakoun 
on its eastern side. The latter, at present, has prefer- 
ence for the reason that the northern part of the coal 
fields will bring their product by an easy railroad 
grade down the Yakoun so that mill and ore docks 
could be side by side. There is a good holding ground 
for logs at the mouth of the Yakoun and ample space 
for mill docks, yards and town. 

There are two slight objections to this site, both of 
which can be overcome. One is the water supply, 
which might have to be secured from some distance 
up the Yakoun river. The other is the fact that the 
location is exposed to winds blowing over seven or 
eight miles of water. The last, however, amounts to 
little or nothing so far as seagoing vessels are con- 
cerned, and would only be an objection in high winds 
in connection with the handling of small boats and 
log tows. 

In connection with the coal lands the company se- 
cured a town site on Rennell sound, where there is a 
magnificent harbor accessible to sailing vessels without 
the necessity of towing. A natural pass between the 
sound and Yakoun lake gives opportunity for a rail- 
road to the coal lands, though not on so easy a grade 
as from Wilson creek to Masset inlet; but it might 
prove desirable as the coal is developed to take that 
mined at Robertson camp and vicinity by that route 
for shipment. The company also has holdings on Skide- 
gate inlet, so that it has an outlet in that direction 
if it should ever be thought desirable to ship from 
that point. 


Beginning Operations. 


On the 28th of this month a party headed by Mr. 
Graham, consisting of some of the members of the 
company and millmen, will leave Vancouver for Gra- 
ham island to arrange the plans for beginning active 
work. A site for the mills and mill village will be 
decided upon, and then, as promptly as possible, a 
small saw mill will be installed. 

To begin the work of development it is planned to 
put in a mill of about 40,000 feet daily capacity and 
also a small planing mill outfit. The mill will cut 
timber for the large mill which it is hoped to have in 
operation early next year, and also to provide ma- 
terial for docks, offices, stores and the houses neces- 
sary for the preliminary crew. In connection with 
the mill will be installed a steam skidding outfit,” con- 
sisting of donkey engine ete. 

It is hoped to have this first mill running by October 
so that the large mill can be in process of construc- 
tion during the winter and be ready for the installa- 
tion of machinery in the spring of 1908. 

This mill is to be a large one as far as the build- 
ing is concerned and to be equipped with machinery 
of the latest patterns as fast as the development of the 
business calls for it. It is expected ultimately to have 
a capacity of 500,000 feet a day. 

It will also be necessary to secure, at once, a tug 
boat to serve the double purpose of doing work about 
the plant and of providing transportation in the inlet 
and between Graham island and ports at which the 
liners stop. Eventually it will be necessary to have 
quite a little fleet in connection with this business, 


but for the present one strong, handy boat will suffice. 
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The Commissary Department. 


In connection with the working out of the problem 
of labor and supplies President Graham of the company 
does not favor a company store. He believes that it 
tends to suspicion and dissatisfaction among the em- 
ployees, particularly in such a location, no matter how 
fairly it is conducted; consequently he expects to in- 
vite independent stores, which must, however, guar- 
antee prices based on only such a reasonable profit as 
would be secured in well settled places. Only in case 
such an arrangement is impossible will the company 
run its own commissary. He purposes also to provide 
for the community needs of his village in the way of 
schools, assembly halls ete. 

The logging outfit will be used not only to get in 
logs and other material, but will clear away the 
ground on which the plant and the village will be 
built. It is hoped by another season to have enough 
thoroughly cleared ground so that those who come 
to reside at the mill will have not only comfortable 
and well appointed houses but may also have gardens. 


There is nothing particularly philanthropic about 





these plans; it is simply considered good business so 
to provide for the needs of intelligent skilled work- 
men and the minor officers that they will be content 


to live with their families—and men with families will 





be given the preference—in this remote place. 
Other Departments and Products. 


The saw mill and its immediate adjuncts do not 
cover the entire scope of the Graham company’s plans 
in relation to its timber. It is looking forward to the 
possibility of the manufacture of something besides 
lumber and shingles. A box, or box shook, factory 
may be a development soon after the big mill, which 
eventually it is thought will have a capacity of 200,000 
feet a day or more, is in operation. Or it may be de- 
cided to invite box men to establish and operate such 
a factory. 

One of the immediate developments will be to or- 
ganize the production of telegraph poles, piling, posts 
ete. There is a large amount of pole timber on cer- 


tain portions of the Graham company’s limits, particu- 


larly on the large island at the head of the channel 
and on Iintsua lake, with much of this material in 
other districts. The demand for poles on the Pacific 
coast is a strong one and the Graham company has 
already been offered contracts from Mexico for large 
quantities. This is a line of work that can be under- 
taken without any long or costly preparation. Com- 
mencement of actual construction of the Grand Trunk 
-acific east from Prince Rupert is, of course, looked 
forward to as the beginning of a strong demand for 
ties, which can be supplied by the Graham company 
from material not at present particularly adapted to 
the saw mill. 


The General Manager. 


The chief concern of the company at this date is 
not a question of finances but of management. So far 
as building and installing the plant is concerned there 
are no new problems to be solved—in fact the matter 
will be a comparatively easy one—but there are some 
larger matters that require no small degree of execu- 
tive ability and sound judgment. The man who shall 


weave together the various parts of this enterprise, in 


its relation not only to manufacture but to the mar 
kets, and establish a well ordered and productive busi- 
nes in that new location, will be of no ordinary ability. 
The selection of the man for that place and of other 
men for other important places in the enterprise, such 
as managers of departments, superintendents etc., has 
not yet been finally accomplished; but it is probable 
that within thirty and certainly within sixty days the 
organization in these important particulars will be 
complete. In the meantime, as stated before, there is 
yet room for practical lumbermen of means who wish 
to become connected with such an enterprise in which 
their experience and talents will have ample field for 
service. The list of directors has been given above, 
but it is planned to make the board a lumberman’s 
board and to give the management of this great lum 
ber enterprise to lumbermen of experience and demon- 


strated ability. 
A CONSIDERATION OF COSTS AND PROFITS. 


The question of results in an embryo project like 


that of the Graham Steamship, Coal & Lumber Com- 
pany in connection with its property on Graham island 
is one that must be approached with caution and a 
certain degree of reticence. In regard to a going con- 
cern with years back of it, good management should 
be able to give correct and convincing figures, but 
where the entire plan of operation has not yet been 
worked out and when no actual work whatsoever 
beyond a preliminary survey of the ground has been 
done, all that is possible is to point out the salient 
features of the situation and the possibilities which 
lie in reach of good management. Even so, disap 
pointment might be experienced, for the manage- 
ment, however intelligent in a general way, might 
have to experiment with the particular situation be- 
fore the maximum results could be secured. 

The Graham Steamship, Coal & Lumber Company 
has to deal with certain specified properties to be 
operated under certain conditions. The properties are 
approximately 200 square miles of timber claims or 
limits, all of which will shortly be under lease, and 


20,000 acres of crown grant lands containing coal. 
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VIEW SHOWING SMALL MIXED TIMBER. TAKEN FROM CAMP CLEARING ON THE GRAHAM ISLAND TIMBER LIMITS 
OF THE GRAHAM STEAMSHIP, COAL & LUMBER COMPANY. 


The particular situation is the location of this prop 
erty on an island somewhat remote from present cen 
ters of manufacture, but with certain specified ad 
vantages which have been described. The utilization 
of this property to the best advantage under the con 
ditions is the problem which awaits the management. 

The advantage of timber property in British Colum 
bia compared with that in the United States depends 
upon the relative advantages of the two land systems. 
In the United States some timber is still to be obtained 
at a comparatively low price from the government, 
but for the most part it involves an outright expendi 
ture of from $1 to $5 a thousand on the Pacific coast, 
added to which must be annual interest charges, the 
cost of care, taxes and the possibility of loss by fire. 

By far the largest item is the first cost of the prop 
erty, although taxes are sometimes so high as to com 
pel early manufacture, and what they shall be in the 
future is always uncertain. In British Columbia at 
the present time an annual lease charge of $140 a 


square mile, or 22 cents an acre, represents interest 
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on investment and taxes. There is no investment on 
the property itself, except minor fees, or transfer of 
titles, advertising ete., until the timber is cut, and 
then there is a royalty charge of 50 cents a thousand 
feet on lumber and timber, with certain other royalties 
on other forms of forest products, which charge is 
likely to be increased 50 percent by the action of the 


government of the province of British Columbia. 


The Law of Timber Leases. 

Under section 53, chapter 113, of the laws of British 
Columbia, special timber licenses for logging purposes 
are confined to an area of 640 acres. The wording of 
this section is as follows: 

‘*A special timber license for logging pur 
poses shall not be granted for a larger area 
than 640 acres of land, which shall be in one 
block bounded by straight lines drawn to the 
eardinal points, none of which lines shall be 
less than forty (40) chains in length, except 
in cases where such a length cannot be ob- 
tained; nor shall the license he granted for a 


longer period than one year, and the fees 


which were issued after the passage of the act in 
1906 should be renewable for twenty-one years. 

The land amendment act of 1907 provided in see- 
tion 21 that all persons who, before the passage of 
the act, had staked lands for the purpose of applying 
for permission to purchase or lease the same, or to 
acquire a special timber license of the same, and who 
should have begun to publish in the proper form the 
notice of their intention to apply for such permission 
or for such special license before the first day of June, 
1907, should be entitled to complete their application 
as under the provisions of the act in foree at the 
time of such staking or at the time when such applica- 
tion for surveying lands was made. 

The timber limits to which the Graham company 
holds license, therefore, consist each of 640 acres, as 
near as may be, and are renewable for twenty-one 
years from the time of issuance. While the policy of 
the government has been to renew licenses indefinitely 
on the statutory terms, in case that policy should be 
changed the company still has nearly twenty-one vears 


in which to remove the timber from its holdings. 








ON THE COAL GRANT OF THE GRAHAM STEAMSHIP, COAL & LUMBER CO. 


View of the clearing and shacks at Robertson camp, indicating somewhat as to the char- 


acter of the timber. 


payable for sueh special license shall be as 
follows: 

‘*For each license west of the Cascade 
range, one hundred and forty dollars; east 
of the Cascade range and in the Electoral 
District of Atlin, one hundred and _ fifteen 
dollars. 

‘*Such license may be granted at the dis- 
cretion of the Chief Commissioner, and shall 
be subject to such tax and royalty as may be 
by this act, or from time to time by any act 
of the legislature of the Province of British 
Columbia, imposed or reserved; Provided, that 
the Chief Commissioner of Lands and Works 
may, before granting any special license, offer 
the limits to publie competition, when he 
has reason to believe that the publie inter- 
ests will be served by so doing.’’ 

Clause two of the same section provided that licenses 
in force or applications made before April 15, 1905, 
should be transferable and renewable each year for 
sixteen successive years. 


Clause three provided that all special timber licenses 


The law provides that any person desiring to obtain 
special timber licenses must comply with certain con- 
ditions. The first is that he shall place at one angle 
or quarter of the limit he wishes to acquire a legal 
post upon which description shall be written. After 
the land is so staked or located by the principal or 
his agent the applicant must, within a reasonable time, 
post a notice in the office of the commissioner of the 
district, of his intention to apply for such license and 
shall further advertise his intention in the British 
Columbia Gazette and also in the newspaper circulat- 
ing in the district in which the land is situated; or it 
none is published in the district, in the one nearest 
thereto. Within two months from the date of the 
first publication in the Britsh Columbia Gazette ap- 
plication must be made to the commissioner for the 
special license and accompanying the application blank 
must be the license fee of, at the present time, $140 
for each license. In case the timber lease has been 
secured by an agent or has been purchased, a fee of 
$2 is charged for the assignment of each lease or 


license. Before beginning to cut the timber the 


limits must be surveyed by an official surveyor. 

The fee cost of securing limits is, therefore, light 
and can be properly charged to the general expense 
of the company in connection with its land looking 
and other preliminary expenditures. 

Each year this charge of $140 for the license is 
repeated, making an annual payment of 22 cents, which 
amounts to perhaps 1 percent or less of the marketable 
value of the timber on a stumpage basis, but, as stated 
above, this includes what in the United States would 


be the annual tax. 
Proposed Raising of the Royalty. 


At the 1907 session of the provincial province an 
effort was made to increase the crown dues on sawed 
lumber and timber from 50 cents a thousand to 75 
cents a thousand. This proposition was defeated, but 
it is anticipated that this increased charge will yet be 
made and that possibly, in the course of time, it may 
be increased to $1 a thousand. The lumbermen are in 
hopes that the annual license dues will be reduced to 
$100, but whether that be done or not, the cost cf 
timber to the average timber holder in British Colum- 
bia operating on timber running 20,000 feet to the 
acre will be 1.1 cents compounded annually plus the 
royalty when cut. The total in any probable period of 
operation is not likely to be over $1 to $1.25 a thousand 
feet. This, then, represents the total charge to be 
made against the timber in comparing the situation in 
British Columbia with that in Washington, for ex- 
ample, where the timber must be bought at the out- 
set and interest and taxes calculated thereon until the 
timber is manufactured. 

The crown land situation is somewhat different. 
There are no annual rental fees, but a grant is sub 
ject to taxation, in addition to which the law provides 
as follows: 

‘‘There is reserved to and for the use of 
Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, a roy- 
alty of fifty cents for every thousand feet, 
board measure, upon and in respect of all 
timber suitable for spars, piles, sawlogs, or 
railroad ties, props fur mining purposes, 
shingles or other bolts of cedar, fir or spruce, 
and a royalty of twenty-five cents for every 
cord of other wood cut upon crown lands, pat 
ented lands, timber leaseholds, or timber 
limits, and upon any lands hereafter granted. 
Piles shall be measured by the running foot, 
and railway ties and props shall be measured 
by the cord; and for the purposes of this act 
two hundred running feet of piles, or one cord 
of ties or props, shall be taken respectively as 
equal to one thousand feet board measure. 
1896, c. 28, s. 2.’’ 

The above gives the royalty on cutting for other 
items, as well as for sawed products. 

The provision for annual readjustments of fees and 
dues introduces an element of uncertainty in timber 
investment in British Columbia as in the rest of 
Canada; but these provisions have long existed and 
lumbermen have operated under them for a generation 
or more with entirely satisfactory results. The public 
policy of the province is dictated by good sense and 
in a spirit of fair play to licensees on government 
land, and no radical or burdensome law has been pro- 
posed, or if proposed could be adopted and enforced. 
The situation, therefore, is not one of constant appre- 
hension on the part of investors, but, in fact, it is 
preferred by many operators to the system prevailing 
in the United States where timber owners are at the 


mercy of the local tax boards. 
Cost of Operation. 


In attempting to estimate the costs of operation of 
the Graham Steamship, Coal & Lumber Company on 
Graham island, it is found at once that only in a gen- 
eral way can this be done. It is a new field, it is of 
virgin timber and in a locality hitherto off any regular 
line of travel. There is no closely adjacent white 
settlement, and there arises the question of what in- 
fluence this will have upon the price of labor, which 
is an essential feature in any cost estimate. 


Up to this time the only regular method of reach- 
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ing the island has been by a monthly mail boat which 
touches at Skidegate only, and Skidegate is under 
present conditions five or six days’ travel from Masset. 
On the other hand, Masset village and inlet are only 
100 miles from Prince Rupert and Port Simpson, 
where regular stops are made on an average a little 
oftener than once a week by the Canadian Pacific 
other lines increasing the 


railroad steamers, with 


number of calls to perhaps two or three a_ week. 
Business advantage will extend the route of these 
boats so as to include Masset inlet, and with the 
growth of the business in northwestern British Colum- 
bia and Alaska, owing to timber and mineral develop- 
ments, there is likely to be a steady increase in the 
future as there has been in the past in these means 
of communication. 

From Port Essington local boats ply on the Skeena 
river and from Port Simpson on the Portland canal 
and the Nass river. When the Grand Trunk Pacific 
railroad gets under construction from Prince Rupert 
it will be reasonable to suppose that lines from that 
point will reach out to adjacent ports. Negotiations 
are already under way by which, beginning this sum- 
mer, regular stops at Masset will be included in the 
schedules of the Canadian Pacific boats, so that the 
present isolation of the island will soon be a thing of 
the past. 

The nearest present telegraph office is Port Simpson. 
Extension of the telegraph line by cable to the Queen 


Charlotte island is not so definitely assured as is the 
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extension of the mail facilities, but the southern parts 
of the islands are being so rapidly developed in a 
mineral way and so much interest is being taken in 
them, and the policy of the government and of the 
telegraph company is so pronounced. in favor of tele 
graphic communication wherever it is at all needed, 
that is is improbable that Graham island will long be 


without this much needed facility. 


The Labor Problem. 


The problem of securing labor rests to a certain 
extent upon the habitability of the island and its ad- 
vantages otherwise as a place of residence. Its iso- 
lation being removed, one of the present obstacles will 
be out of the way. The common labor around the 
mills and yards of the Graham company will probably 
be Japanese and Chinese, as they are to so large an 
extent in other parts of the province. These people 
go anywhere and are sufficient unto themselves. The 
high elass and skilled labor, together with foremen, 
superintendents and managers, must, in order to be 
contented and to be satisfied with ordinary salaries 
find a good place of residence. 

In every particular but its isolation and lack of 
white settlement no more beautiful residential spot 
ean be found than Graham island today. The company 
purposes to expend much pains and some money upon 
this part of the problem and, with a population of several 
hundred at the mill site, well housed, with public build- 


ings, good stores selling goods at reasonable prices, and 





VIEW OF TIMBER ON EDGE OF BLUFF LOOKING OVER WATER. LIMITS OF THE GRAHAM 
BER COMPANY, GRAHAM ISLAND, B. C. 


with the other population that has already begun to 
come in, there will be a self-sustaining community 
pleasantly located which should be attractive rather 
than distasteful to men who wish to get on in the 
world and are willing to forego for a time the daily 
newspaper delivered each morning and quick mail com- 
munication with their friends elsewhere. 

The climate of the western part of Graham island 
is delightful; the soil is rich, gardens wiil flourish, 
there is no severely cold weather. and, prior to the 
building of other lines of communication the waters of 
the inlet will be a highway connecting all parts of the 
operations of the company and the mill village with 
other parts of the island. It would seem that there 
should be no especial difficulty in solving the labor 
problem on Graham island and, while it may be neces- 
sary to pay somewhat higher wages at first than are 
paid to similar classes of employees in Vancouver and 
Victoria, this disadvantage should be removed ere 


long. 
The Cost of Mill Building. 


The cost construction of mill buildings on Graham 
island as compared with other localities in British 
Columbia should be affected only by a small increased 
cost of transportation, for the machinery will naturally 
come from or via Vancouver, whence it must be trans- 
ported by water to Masset. Aside from that one in- 
ereased cost there is no difference whatever between 


Graham island and Vancouver island, All the proposed 
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SHORES OF MASSET INLET, GRAHAM ISLAND. 


View showing the topography of Masset Inlet, with two small burns contrasting with the 
dense forest growth almost everywhere along the shore. 


mill sites can be cheaply improved; where there is can be towed to any suggested mill site. There will 


be very few days in the year, if any, when there will 


be 


timber it will be cleared away as material for mills, 
town and docks. The proposed sites are all accessible sufficient wind to raise a sea in any part of the 
and level, offering no especial obstacle to construction, 


inlet that will interfere with log towing. 
and, in faet, will be 


To be sure 
more cheaply built upon in this some attention must be paid to tides, and logs could 
particular than most of the sites to be found on the be taken out of Juskatla bay, for example, only when 
British Columbia coast that are already occupied by 


the tide was running out, but the operations of a tug 
mills. 


could be, without any loss whatever, adjusted to those 


Another point in this connection is the cost of sup conditions, 


plies. Here, too, the only difference between Graham Men familiar with logging operations in the lower 
island and Vancouver or Victoria Jies in the matter part of British Columbia and in Washington and Ore- 
of transportation. A certain addition must be made gon express the belief that, supplies and labor being 
to cover that increased cost, but most of the pro- the same, the cost of logging from stump to mill on 
visions will be raised on the island itself. All vege- Graham island, at least for the first few years, will 
tables will be of home growth and probably beef and be no less than $2 a thousand feet below the average. 
pork. Flour will be, therefore, practically 


the only 


thing in this line necessary to bring from the outside. 


Logging Expense. 


One of the most vital elements in 


lumber manufacturing business on the 


the cost 
Pacifie 


In Washingten and 


of 


coast 


a 


anywhere is involved in logging. 
Oregon today most of the logging involves the con- 
struction and operation of expensive railroads. Steam 
donkeys bring the logs from the stump to the rail- 
road, when they must be transported to the mill or to 
water on which they can be floated to the mill, 


and 
the floating is often over considerable distances and 
sometimes in difficult streams or channels, 

We believe it fair to say that there is no body of 
timber of similar extent under one ownership on the 
west coast that is so favorably located in respect to 
logging as is that of the Graham Steamship, Coal & 
Lumber Company. It is possible that there are two or 
three holders of timber in the state of Washington 
that have a 
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proposition equally as good from this 
standpoint, but it is doubtful. 

Note the location of the timber limits as shown on 
the double page map which is a part of this article. 


For long reaches of shore the timber lies not over a 
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mile, and in many eases not over a half mile, back 
from the water. 


The shores are all clear and access- 
ible. 


is enough 


bi BS 


There timber within one skidding 


cable haul of the water, with nothing back of it to 
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make a second haul necessary, to run a mill of large 


en, 


capacity for many years. 

The proposition is a simple one. A donkey engine 
on skids can be placed on a scow and put ashore at 
high tide or near high tide anywhere, and bring the 
logs down favorable slopes and put them into the 
water. 





The above refers especially to the timber located 


along the shore and lying not more than a mile back 


of it. The policy of the company would be, of course, 


to log these sections first. There are other portions 
ot the property where the leases extend back for a 
number of miles. In eases these limits can be 


logged by means of streams, but before the business 


some 


is ended some short railroad lines may be necessary. 
By that time the value of the timber will be such as 
to warrant the increased expense. 

Part of the property which presents a little differ- 
ent problem is that lying on lintsua lake, north of 
Masset inlet. This is a deep fresh water lake and as 
easily logged as any other part of the property, but 
the logs must be run out of the lake to the inlet down 
the lintsua, or Ain, river. Engineers who have looked 
at this proposition say that $3,000 to $4,000 will put 
in all the improvements in the shape of dams, chutes 
etc. that are necessary to accomplish it. But undoubt- 
edly this timber will be held in reserve for some years. 

Balancing the advantages and disadvantages of the 
Graham island it that lumber 


should be manufactured and marketed as cheaply there 


location, would seem 


as in any part of British Columbia and that a sub- 
stantial saving should be made over anything that is 
possible, except perhaps in exceptional instances on 


the Pacific coast of the United States. 


ERRATA. 

A correction should be made in the description of 
the view on page 56 and in the text relating thereto. 
It is stated therein that the limits shown in the ex- 
treme distance run nearly or quite 100,000 feet to the 
acre. The quantity should have been 200,000 feet. 
During a run through this timber acres here and there 
were measured by an experienced cruiser, some of 
them running as high as 300,000 feet. Judgment as 
to the whole tract was arrived at by comparing the 
counted acres with the general run of the timber as 


viewed from the ground and also from the water 
front. The conclusion was that there were nearly 


or quite four limits that would average about 200,000 
feet to the acre. This timber is not excessively large 
but grows extremely thick on the ground with very 
long and clean trunks. Probably no finer body of 
timber on a similar acreage can be found anywhere 
than this particular tract. It is somewhat remarkable, 
too, from the fact that it grows toward the mountain 
end of Masset inlet where the elevation approaches a 
thousand feet; but the slope is moderate and yet well 
drained, giving ideal conditions for the best develop- 
ment of spruce, 
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Thence in the most economical manner they 


View of a fine bunch of timber on limit 9955, located on the north side of Masset Bay oppo- 
site Ship Island. The good timber belt is narrow at this point. 
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RED CEDAR ON LIMIT 7762 ON JUSKATLA BAY. 


These are very poor specimens of the timber found in this district. The photograph was taken from the same point as another view showing the 


stump from which a canoe was cut. Farther up this slope, eleven red cedars that would average 5,000 feet to the tree were counted within 
a radius of 100 feet, and for a considerable distance along this slope the cedar was of a quality which a cruiser of fifteen years’ experience 
in Washington and British Columbia said he had never seen surpassed. 
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Leading facts concerning the Organization, Timber and Coal Land Holdings and Plans of Operation of the 


GRAHAM STEAMSHIP, COAL & LUMBER COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED under the laws of Arizona. Authorized capital $5,000,000. 


OFFICERS: President, Benjamin F. Graham, Los Angeles, Cal.; secretary, J. W. Rice, real estate, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; treasurer, W. J. Doran, vice president Metropolitan Bank & Trust Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 


DIRECTORS: Colonel Epes Randolph, railroad president, Tucson, Ariz.; J. E. Suits, capitalist, Douglas, Ariz.; W. 
P. Lett, former Ottawa (Ont.) lumberman, Riverside, Cal.; W. J. Doran, C. M. Shannon, B. F. Graham. 


MAIN OFFICE: 511-14 Douglas building, Spring and Third streets, Los Angeles, Cal. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 315 Dearborn street, Chicago; J. M. Hervey, manager. 


TIMBER AND COAL LANDS: Located around Masset inlet, on Graham island, the northernmost of the Queen 
Charlotte islands, British Columbia. 


AREA of timber leases: About 200 square miles. 


VARIETIES OF TIMBER: Tideland spruce, western hemlock, red cedar and Alaska cedar, with spruce constitut- 
ing about half the stand. 


STAND PER ACRE: Estimated on basis of commercial saw timber by company’s cruisers, 30,000 feet; in addition 


to which are smaller timber, poles, piling etc. 


AVERAGE DISTANCE of timber from deep water: One mile. Most of the timber is within one mile, but limits 


extend in one place twenty miles from deep water up a valley. 


LOGGING CONDITIONS: Timber grows on moderate slopes with little rocky or broken surface and largely along 
the more than 150 miles of shore line. Can operate for years on timber within one wire cable haul of deep water. 


Logs can be towed to mill safely, quickly and cheaply. 


MILL SITES: Several sites are available located on deep water, accessible from the sea, with safe and ample log 
storage, level ground for building of mills and village, with good wind exposure for drying of lumber and with 


deep water close to shore. 


MARKETS: Ninety miles from Prince Rupert, Pacific terminus of the Grand Trunk Pacific railway; low vessel 


rates to United States ports; competitive rates to all foreign markets. 


CLIMATE: Moist and favorable to timber growth in eastern parts; moderate rainfall—about forty inches a year— 


at mill sites. 


RESIDENTIAL ADVANTAGES: Fine climate, pure water, excellent drainage, rich soil, prospective semiweekly 


mails. 


COAL LANDS: A crown grant of 20,000 acres showing heavy veins of coking, steam and domestic bituminous coal 
of high quality. Location twelve miles from deep water at elevations of from 100 to 600 feet, accessible by easy 


railroad grades from two excellent harbors. 


COAL MARKETS: Entire Pacific coast of North America, where good coal is scarce. When the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific railway is built from Prince Rupert, Graham island will be the nearest source of supply for its engines and 


also its oriental line of steamers. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMEN are desired as active members of the company in control of its lumbering opera- 


tions. Preliminary development work will begin this summer and large mill, docks and mill village will be com- 


pleted in 1908. 
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THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 18.—Largely because the 
weather appears to have settled at last there is promise 
that conditions will from now on steadily improve 
and that prices will-be advanced. It has been note- 
worthy that even the last few days have made an 
appreciable effect on business; the demand has been 
much stronger than for weeks. Especially long and 
shortleaf yellow pine are in demand and so is every 
grade of lumber used in ordinary construction work. 
So many operations have been held up because of a 
backward spring and the ordering of material for pro- 
jected improvements so much delayed that lumbermen 
are now busying themselves to meet the demands of the 
retail trade. While business is generally on the boom 
so far as can be ascertained, it affects less the hard- 
wood lumber dealers than the dealers in the soft woods; 
while the demand for hardwoods has been consistent 
and the prices well maintained the operative builders 
have been withholding their orders until the eleventh 
hour. But some variations in the prices for plain oak 
are reported. Poplar and basswood are both strong 
in demand and in price. 

Clem E. Lloyd, jr., local representative of the Boice 
Lumber Company, who traverses much of the east for 
the company, declares that there is too much ‘‘croak- 
ing’’ about bad business, but that for the enthusiast 
business is good everywhere and there will be lots of 
orders to keep the go-ahead lumberman occupied for 
some time if he will only go out and hustle for business. 

H. I. Soble, of Soble Bros., departed Monday for 
a trip to Norfolk, Va., intending to return the latter 
part of the week. J. J. Soble returned this week from 
a fortnight’s trip through New York state. 

Seymour Y. Warner, of J. P. Dunwoody & Co., re- 
turned last week from an extensive trip through the 
south. 

Among visitors to this city’s trade during the week 
were George B. Brion, Williamsport, Pa.; Wil- 
liam Gano, Allentown, Pa.; Jacob  LEisenberger, 
superintendent of the Evergreen Lumber Com- 
pany, Evergreen, N. C.; A. M. Calmes, Dudley, N. C.; 
Harry J. Meyers, Bethlehem, Pa.; George W. Irish, of 
the Fuller & Rice Lumber Manufacturing Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; James A. Lacy, New York, and 
C. C. Slizinger, New Castle, Pa. 

George Mass, of George Mass & Son, went to Atlantic 
City last week to recuperate from typhoid fever. He 
expects to gain weight and strength rapidly at the 
seashore. 

R. W. Wistar, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., returned 
last week from a trip to the south, during which he 
attended the lumbermen’s golf tournament at the Bal- 
timore Country Club. He expresses not only delight at 
business conditions as he found them ia the south but 
enthusiasm that the Philadelphia delegation at the golf 
tournament carried away the best of the prizes awarded. 
H. E. Bates, of the same firm, who has been touring 
New York state, is expected to return this week. 

E. R. Rumbarger, southern representative of the 
Rumbarger Lumber Company, who has his headquarters 
at the mills of the firm in Elkins, W. Va., was a visitor 
here last week and spent several days renewing old ac- 
quaintances. 

W. F. Robinson, of the Robinson Bros.’ Lumber Com- 
pany, returned last week from an extended pleasure 
trip through the west and northwest, during which he 
visited California, Salt Lake City, Detroit and all the 
other big western centers of industry. In Detroit Mr. 
Robinson spent some time as the guest of his wife’s 
parents. 

A. E. Benners, of William J. Benners & Sons, is away 
on a pleasure trip to the Delaware Water Gap. 

James M. Irwin, of James M. Irwin & Co., lumber 
merchants, took title last week to the buildings 974 to 
980 Delaware avenue and 967 to 973 Beach street for 
$40,000. It is proposed to raze the buildings on the 
plot and. occupy it with a lumber yard for the use of 
Irwin & Co. 

Emil Guenther, wholesaler, with offices in the Penn- 
sylvania building, is taking an active interest in the 
agitation to terminate the lease of the city’s gas works 
and to secure 75-cent gas for the consumer. Mr. 
Guenther appeared before the council committee having 
charge of the matter last week but did not have an 
opportunity to make a speech. 

William P. Jackson, a wealthy lumber manufacturer 
of Salisbury, Md., and influential in the eastern 
shore of Maryland, reached this city last week with his 
family on his way to Atlantic City for a pleasure trip. 
Mr. Jackson made his headquarters at the Bellevue- 
Stratford hotel. He is the son of Congressman Jackson. 

Horace B. Packer, formerly congressman from Tioga 
county, was another visitor to this city’s trade during 
the week to secure a large number of laborers for work 
on an extension to a lumber railroad which is being ex- 
tended through a 16,000-acre tract being developed in 
West Virginia and which is owned by a company of 
which he is president. A carload of poles was secured 
by Mr. Packer before he left. He asserted that the 
car shortage situation in the West Virginia lumber 
regions has been greatly relieved during the last two 
months, with the result that ‘‘much happiness prevails 
among lumber manufacturers and dealers generally.’’ 

Mrs. Mary A. Stewart, widow of Samuel J. Stewart, 
who at the time of his death was a widely known lum- 
ber merchant of this city, died last week suddenly of 
heart disease at her home here. 

A call for bids for 220,000 feet of lumber to be 





used in the construction of new buildings was sent out 
last week by the building committee of the board of 
trustees for the State Hospital for the Insane at Nor- 
ristown. The bids are to be opened June 21 at 4 
p. m. Besides lumber a variety of mill work supplies 
is required. The entire work calls for an appropriation 


of about $110,000. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PirrsBurG, Pa., June 18.—Demand has remained al- 
most regular in its volume, and this is considerably off 
from the somewhat strenuous period of the early portion 
of the year. Prices have shown a sympathetic tend- 
ency in meeting these conditions and, while there has 
not been a single instance of a sharp decline, in all of 
them the sales show a falling off in actual list rates. 
White pine, while still searce, is held more firmly than 
most woods. In some cases reports are heard that stray 
lots are offered below the standard rates in order to 
move them, but where such cases occur there are prompt 
sales, indicating that they are not begging long. In 
yellow pine the board trade is off, but timbers are firm. 
Contracts have been taken somewhat conservatively ; 
one of the chief causes for the slowing of business 
from the buyers’ standpoint has been the appearance 
of numbers of millmen in this territory with offerings 
for which they have no market elsewhere. The change 
in this direction from a few weeks ago, when the same 
mills were independent and required the buyer to come 
tu them, has caused buyers to doubt as to the future, 
and where orders are placed they have been for small 
lots with immediate transfer to consumers in sight. 

‘Hemlock trade has been excellent. This is not meant 
to indicate as large a volume in current trade, but that 
prices have been absolutely firm and mills have been 
kept busy on old orders during the last week or ten 
days and will be for some time ahead, so that current 
trade is not all that affects the business generally. 
Pienty of cars have enabled the shipments to go for- 
ward more rapidly. 

Hardwoods are firm except in the case of oak, which 
has shown a trifle of weakness owing to the more rapid 
movement of the stocks at the mills. Some offerings 
going the rounds for stock on hand that has not been 
moving as rapidly as was expected are said to have 
made prices go off some. Chestnut, poplar and other 
grades have, however, remained in good shape and con- 
siderable business is being done in them. 

Spruce trade shows much strength. The mills are 
shipping heavily on old contracts and many new orders 
are being secured. 

Sap pine mills are also reporting good business but, 
in volume, all say there is a falling off that is too ap- 
parent to go unnoticed. Retailers’ yards are all well 
filled and little buying is going on just now. This is 
blamed largely on the weather conditions that have de- 
laved much building. The present weather is ideal and 
should it remain there is no reason for further inactivity 
in the yard:trade, for a eall is already heard for stocks 
on old orders that have been held up from sheer neces- 
sity of the existing conditions. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company re- 
ports business moving along quietly but satisfactorily. 
Viee President Wollett, who has been in the east and 
south, has returned after an enjoyable trip. He says 
that the company is fortunate in having running con- 
tracts that keep its various departments busily engaged 
all the time. P. C. Clark, assistant to Mr. Wollett, is 
in Tennessee looking after mill work there, while Samuel 
Dunseith is in Canada on business for the company. 

E. V. Babcock & Co. note a better condition in the 
trade the last week than a week ago. Hemlock trade is 
exceptionally good and yellow pine timbers are in strong 
demard. O. H. Babeock is in West Virginia looking 
after business matters, and has also been in Tennessee. 
F. R. Babeock expects to leave for Chicago shortly to 
attend the next meeting of the executive committee of 
the car stake commission. It is now expected that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will hear the case of 
the lumbermen in October and the whole matter will 
he advanced materially. 

The A. M. Turner Lumber Company reports a fair 
volume of business, many inquiries being received and 
much figuring on new business. Mr. Turner has just 
returned from the south, where he visited the mills of 
the company at Picayune, La., and reports them all 
working in good shape and turning out their full 
capacity of lumber. 

The Cheat River Lumber Company reports through 
President Herbertson a nice business, and while offers 
of stock are more plentiful in all directions there is 
a good market for much of it and the situation is re- 
garded as promising increased activity in the near 
future. The Herbertson Lumber Company, which is 
operating the mills at Burkeville, Va., is having a steady 
run on satisfactory business. Since a small fire expe- 
rienced some weeks ago the mill has been built closer 
to the railroad and shipments have been made easier 
and with greater dispatch. 

Late tonight a fire visited the lumber yards and mills 
of the Crafton Building Supply & Lumber Company at 
Crafton, a small suburban district of Pittsburg, and 
destroyed a storage shed and some finished lumber ad- 
jaeent to it. 

Considerable new building was reported during the 
last week, largely in industrial lines, though some large 
institutional work is under way and more in contem- 
plation. Contracts have not yet been awarded for four 
additional buildings for the Carnegie technical schools, 
which are to cost, exclusive of equipment, $1,000,000, 
but the announcement of the awarding of this contract 
is expected soon. Labor matters have been very quiet 
in most localities. 
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The Tariff to Be 








Discussed. 








The plea of James J. Hill for 
reciprocity with Canada and Sena- 
tor Cullom’s recommendation of a 
special session of Congress for a 
revision of the present import 
duties along Republican lines are 
straws. 


Intelligent Discussion Must be 
Based on Facts. 








The lumberman who would form 
a just opinion as to the place of 
lumber in the tariff system should 
not only know the provisions of 
Schedule D of the present law, 
but should know what previous 
tariffs were and their effect. 


Where Can the Facts Be Found? 





The only complete, accurate and 
clear presentation of the American 
lumber tariffs is to be found in 


Volume I of the “History of the 
Lumber Industry of America.” 


It gives the gist of all laws affect- 
ing forest products from the adop- 
tion of the Constitution until now. 

It gives all tariff rates. 

It gives accounts of all recipro- 
city treaties affecting lumber. 

It shows the effect on volume 
of ig portations and lumber prices 
of hivh duties and low, or of free 
trade. 

{t shows the influences, whether 
domestic or foreign, which have 
actuated legislation. 

-It thoroughly covers every phase 
of the subject. 


In the “History of the Lumber 
Industry of America,” 








By J. E DEFEBAUGH, 
the lumberman will find the facts 
on which to base his conclusions, 
and the arguments to back them, 
for the presentation is as fair and 
impartial as it is full. 

The History is published in four 
large volumes, bound in half Mor- 
occo, at $5 a volume. Address the 
publishers, 


American{iimberman 


315 Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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Timber Loans 


We are prepared to make 
loans in amounts of $500,000 
and upwards secured by first 
mortgage on high grade, 
accessible standing timber 
owned by established, going 
lumber companies. 

Correspondence and per- 
sonal interviews invited. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO. 


BANKERS 
First National Bank Bldg., 


CHICAGO. 











BONDS 


High Grade Timber Loans | 





We are in the market to buy and sell. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Farson, Son & Company 


Successors to 
| Farson, Leach & Company, 








First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 
34 Pine Street, REW YORE CITY. 








The American Gredit-Indemnity 
Go. of New York, 


CAPITAL, FULL PAID, $1,000,000. 














S. M. PHELAN, President. 


$02 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Broadway and Locust St., ST. LOUIS. 
Marquette Bidg., CHICAGO. 





Insures Mamifacturers and Wholesalers 
against excessive annual loss through in- 
solvency of customers. 














TO SAVE TIME and brain work use 

The Box Esti- 
mator for contents, decimally expressed at a glance, of 
cut material, by quarter itches, for Boxes, Sash, Doors, 
Furniture, etc. in board or surface measure. Sent on trial. 
JAMES M. LEAVER, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 





TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





THE EMPIRE STATE. 


POPP PLD DLL 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, June 18.—Most dealers in this market 
believe that the slowest part of the season has passed 
and are now looking forward with confidence to trade 
that is expected to develop early in July. It is true 
enough that the amount of new building, as figured from 
plans filed with the building department, has not been 
strong enough to inspire much confidence; at the same 
time retailers regard the financial outlook more opti- 
mistically and believe there are better prospects of more 
money going into building operations. Because of the 
late spring local stocks have been unusually heavy, 
which, coupled with the slow demand, made a situation 
that local wholesalers have not had to contend with very 
often. A slight improvement in inquiry was noted 
last week, and in some lines where prices had fallen off 
a substantial stiffening in quotations resulted. Hard- 
woods continue very firm in price and stocks, excepting 
birch, which seems to be no more plentiful than here- 
tofore. Spruce dealers feel better than they did last 
month and have booked some good orders in lumber and 
lath. Spruce mills in the north and east are as decided 
as ever that sharp advances over last year must be ob- 
tained and West Virginia dealers say they have no diffi- 
culty in getting their last advance. Local trim fac- 
tories are a little busier than last week, resulting in a 
better demand for cypress. The improvement is slower 
in southern pine than any other stock and it will prob- 
ably be some time before much higher prices are quoted 
in that line, although flooring business is steadier. There 
is a feeling all through the market, which is confirmed 
in financial circles, that the money market will be in 
better shape next month, so a corresponding improve- 
ment in lumber orders is well auticipated. 

Charles E. Page, of Charles E. Page & Co., 1170 
Broadway, wholesale lumber dealers, leaves tonight for a 
two weeks’ trip in the south, where he will go to visit 
the various mills whose outputs in this city are handled 
by his firm. They report a strong June business and 
while the situation with some dealers is not as strong as 
it was last year Page & Co. note a decided improve- 
ment in their orders. 

George J. Barker, of Barker & Co., Incorporated, of 
Boston, Mass., called on the local manager and treasurer, 
John M. Bond, 18 Broadway, on Wednesday. Mr. 
Barker reports a fair trade and believes that within a 
month there will be a decided improvement in the gen- 
eral lumber situation. 

W. W. Lockwood, vice president and local manager 
of the Rice & Lockwood Lumber Company, 1 Madison 
avenue, received a visit from Frank C. Rice, president 
of the company. Mr. Rice reports a firm trade, saying 
that conditions generally throughout New England are 
very satisfactory and that indications point to equally 
as good a trade as last year. The large mills of the 
Rice & Lockwood Lumber Company, at South Mait- 
land, Nova Scotia, known as the Anthony Lumber Com- 
pany, will start on or before July 1. Mr. Rice says 
there is a large quantity of logs at the mill, and it is 
expected to get the machinery in shape to start not later 
than above date. There has been some delay in 
getting the mill together, but everything is now in 
proper shape for early operation. The mill is one of 
the best equipped and most modern in the couhtry, being 
patterned after one of the largest spruce mills in the 
Adirondack sections. The output consists principally of 
spruce, also pine and hemlock, and will be manufactured 
at the rate of 75,000 feet a day. 

The hardwood trade received a visit last week from 
Hugh McLean, of the Hugh McLean Lumber Company, 
of Buffalo. He reports the situation very strong, say- 
ing that stocks are scarce and there is a good demand 
for everything in shipping condition. Among the firmest 
are ash and oak, while birch, Mr. McLean says, is in 
better supply just now than it has been for some time. 

W. A. Ruddick, eastern manager of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, Chicago, Lake Nebagamon Lumber 
Company, White River Lumber Company, North Wis- 
consin Lumber & Manufacturing Company, left this 
week for a trip to headquarters at Chicago. From there 
Mr. Ruddick will go on to Iron River and Haywood, 
Wis., and other mill points where the northern pine he 
handles is manufactured. 

John H. Jenks, of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, made a few calls in the city on 
his way to Cleveland, Ohio, from Birmingham, Ala., 
where he had been to look over some business in which 
his company is interested. Other visitors were T. N. 
Nixon, Wistar Underhill & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Richard P. White, Albany, N. Y.; Robert C. Lippin- 
eott, Philadelphia, Pa., and John J. Henry, Henry, 
Bayard & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles Hill and A. C. Tuxbury, of the Northern 
Lumber Company and the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Com- 
pany, Broadway and Twenty-third street, returned last 
Saturday from a trip to the mills of the Tuxbury Lum- 
ber Company, Charleston, 8. C. They made one of 
their usual periodical trips to the plant, which is in 
good condition and turning out a large and desirable 
output. The output of the Tuxbury Lumber Company 
is handled by the Northern Lumber Company. 

Halfpenny & Hamilton, whose headquarters are at 
Philadelphia, Pa., and who have heretofore been located 
in this city at 346 Broadway, have moved to 154 Nassau 
street, George Deming being manager. 

The mill plant of the Cross Austin & Ireland Lum- 
ber Company, Newton Creek, Brooklyn, is gradually 
getting started and well under way. The company has 
been building this plant and making other improve- 


ments for some time and a number of machines are now 
turning out a good output. The plant is one of the 
most uptodate in this section of the country, being fully 
equipped with electrical power and the largest possible 
output will be turned out. 

J. C. Turner, of the J. C. Turner Lumber Company, 
3roadway and Twenty-fifth street, returned recently 
from a trip to Florida, where he went to look over some 
stocks in which his company is interested. He reports a 
fair cypress, trade and no change in conditions at mill 
ends. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., June 18.—The receipts of 
lumber at the Tonawandas by vessel during the last 
week have been in a rather dormant state as compared 
with the preceding two weeks, less than 8,000,000 feet 
having arrived as against over 15,000,000 feet for the 
preceding seven days. A big fleet of carriers is due 
before the end of the week and the receipts for the 
month will receive a corresponding boost. Following is 
a list of the boats and cargoes that arrived during the 
last week: 


Boat AND CONSIGNEE Feet. 
Steamer Schoolcraft, Fenton & Sons............. 750,000 
Schooner Carpenter, Fenton & Sons.............. 800,000 
Schooner Unadilla, C._B. Lentz Lumber Company... 512,435 
Steamer Boyce, C. B. Lentz Lumber Company..... 265,569 
Steamer S. C. Hall, Kelsey-Dennis Lumber Company 339,000 
Steamer Argo, Twin City Lumber Company....... 832,000 
Schooner Coyne, J. W. Scribmer.......cccccccccces 700,000 
Steamer Meyers, Smith, Fassett & Co............ 1,297,000 
Steamer Pringle, Wilson Lumber & Box Company.. 182,072 
Schooner Melbourne, Wilson Lumber & Box Com- 

SN lars te vate cated 6 Dice ale ai a ele ce ch etcla cay ase aos 584,526 
Steamer Martin, Kelsey-Dennis Lumber Company.. 250,000 


Schooner Pendell, Kelsey-Dennis Lumber Company. 450,000 
Schooner Whitney, Kelsey-Dennis Lumber Company 389,000 

Shipments of lumber by canal from the Tonawandas 
during the second week of June amounted to a trifle 
over 3,000,000 feet, a decrease of nearly 2,000,000 feet 
from the corresponding period of last season. 

The DeLaplante Lumber Company being organized 
by A. J. DeLaplante, of the Twin City Lumber Com- 
pany, will be ready to open an office in Toronto on 
July 1. The company will be incorporated under the 
Canadian laws. 

A. C. Tuxbury has returned from a ten days’ trip to 
the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Company’s plant at Charles- 
ton, 8. C. He found business very brisk at the southern 
pine plant. 

C. B. Lentz, of the C. B. Lentz Lumber Company, has 
sold his speedy racing launch Niagara to Paul N. Good- 
rich. In a trial this week the boat made twenty-seven 
miles an hour. Lentz is having another racer built 
which he expects will cover better than thirty miles an 
hour. 





LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


3UFFALO, N. Y., June 18.—The movement of the lum- 
ber fleet is still rather limited, the amount reported for 
the week being only 5,729,000 feet, with 6,668,000 shin- 
gles. There is plenty of the sorts of lumber here that 
come down the lakes, so that the dealers are not anxious 
for more cargoes just now. 

Reports from the upper lakes are all very bullish. It 
is said that the jobber who goes to Duluth for any sort 
of supplies will be sure to come back in a worse state 
than when he went, there being so little lumber there 
for sale. Besides there is not likely to be any very 
visible surplus at any time right away, no matter 
whether this market buys or not. 

A further increase is marked in the number of build- 
ing projects going on the city books, so that if the 
builders and woodworking mills are not active there 
must be some outside interests looking after the busi- 
ness. For the week there has been ten permits issued 
a day, and an aggregate cost of the whole estimated at 
$293,265, with no very large block in the list. There 
were in all seventy-two frame dwellings. 

The planing mills are very busy and all have promise 
of a full season run. One mill reports that more than 
half the barn boards taken into the yard connected with 
it are made into novelty siding, which ought to indicate 
a pretty active state of the frame building industry. 

The planing mill owned by the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company east of Louisiana street will be enlarged at an 
estimated cost of $26,335, and a new leg is to be. given 
to the elevator of the Riverside Malting Company, to 
cost $5,000. 

Taylor & Mason report the sale of 700,000 feet of 
red gum to Detroit customers, which is to go for mold- 
ing, flooring and boxes. They do not bring much of it 
here as it is easier to sell in markets where its use 
is known and there is then no complaint made of it. 

The lumber cargoes that arrived during the week in- 
clude the Runnells for the Buffalo Maple Flooring 
Company, the Huron City and Canisteo for T. Sullivan 
& Co. and the Butman and Bourke for A. G. Hauen- 
stein. 

L. P. Graves is spending a considerable amount of 
time at the Byng Inlet saw mills of his company on 
Georgian bay. He returned to this city a short time 
last week but has gone back to the mills again. Opera- 
tions there are now in full blast and promise to be as 
extensive as they were planned. 

It has been arranged to hold the summer picnic 
of the Lumber Exchange on July 26 at the Bedell house 
on Grand island, going down on the afternoon for the 
usual ball game and supper and then taking a barge 
for an evening on the river. As there is to be only 
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one outing this year an effort will be made to make it a 
good one. 

The docks of the R. Laidlaw Lumber Company are 
full of lumber and business is very active. The com- 
pany has taken about all the dock room on the Ohio 
basin and is getting lumber enough in to keep it very 
active. 

W. P. Betts is looking after some special white pine 
purchases at Duluth, though the firm of C. M. Betts & 
Co. is not trying to add to its present stock very much 
just now. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 19.—With the advent of sum- 
mer weather many projects which had been delayed will 
probably go ahead and improvement of business is gen- 
erally anticipated. Wholesalers complain that the sum- 
mer dullness seems to be setting in to some extent, but 
in general they have no complaint to make. 

The steamer FE. A. Shores, belonging to the Cleveland 
Transportation Company, took fire from the explosion 
ot a torch in the engine room while at the Soo, last 
Friday. She was loaded with a cargo of lath and hard- 
woods consigned to local dealers. The fire spread rapidly 
and the twelve streams playing upon her sank the ves- 
sel. (©. A. Krauss, of the Lake Shore Saw Mill & Lum- 
ber Company, who was one of the owners of the boat, 
left for the scene of the fire immediately upon receiv- 
ing the news. The Shores was lightered and raised and 
will be brought to Cleveland, but it is not known 
whether or not she can be brought under her own steam. 

J. C. Roane, president of the Weston Lumber Com- 
pany, Weston, W. Va., and H. B. Cooper, of the Pitts- 
burg-Kanawha Lumber Company, Buckhannon, W. Va., 
manufacturer of hardwoods and poplar, were visitors in 
the Cleveland market this week. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLEvo, OnI0, June 18.—The only noticeable activity 
is in the country yards where the summer weather of 
the last few days has had a tendency to stimulate 
latent energy. So far as the wholesale business is con- 
cerned an idea of its weakness can be gleaned from the 
truthful statement of a prominent traveling man who 
is on record as saying that he could not possibly make 
his expenses on the road at this time. The spring and 
summer business has failed to pan out as was contem- 
plated. 

Last year was the banner year in the lumber indus- 
try in this part of the country, made so by the enor- 
mous amount of building done. Last fall there was 
every reason to suppose that this season would surpass 
anything in the history of the city. Consequently, fig- 
uring that lumber would continue to rise and on delay 
in shipments, local dealers placed big orders with all 
producers at prices which prevailed last fall and win- 
ter, which prices were greatly above what they ought 
to be under normal conditions. 

Now that the deliveries are being made there is little 
demand for the stock that is coming. Result—a some- 
what overloaded market. However, there has been no 
decided slump and there may not be any before strength 
comes back to the market. 

As an example of the manner in which stock is be- 
ing delivered it needs but be cited that a certain 
prominent Dayton lumberman stated here a few days 
ago that he had been paying $30 a day demurrage on 
shipments that had come in too fast to handle, which 
should have been delivered last fall and winter. 

Judge Morris is still holding up the sentence for 
the lumber dealers who pleaded guilty to a violation of 
the Valentine antitrust law and the same effect on the 
investing builders is manifest; they are waiting for 
the sentence to see if a drop in prices will follow. 
Nothing has been said or done that would indicate in 
anyway when the sentence will be passed or just what 
the sentence will be. It is this uncertainty that is 
causing all the trouble and doing just what a lawsuit 
would have surely done—ruining the business of several 
small concerns. 

As a general proposition building has shown improve- 
ment during the last two weeks but not to any notice- 
able degree. The stock on hand will take care of all 
the new business without any trouble. 





NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


PP BD DD LD PL 
NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., June 17.—The Harvard forestry com- 
mittee, which is practically in charge of the forestry 
school of Harvard University, has been hard at work 
this spring picking out a possible tract of timber land 
to be used by the students in this school. Several prac- 
tical men have been appointed on this committee, among 
them being George Cutler, of Stetson-Cutler & Co., and 
Fred Calkins. 

The following Massachusetts lumber companies have 
filed their annual statements: The Hampden Lumber 
Company, Springfield, Edward Bradley, treasurer; Jo- 
seph Andrews Lumber Company, Easthampton, Joseph 
Andrews, treasurer. 

Samuel Stearns, of the Stearns Lumber Company, 
3angor, Me., sailed from this city last week for a two 
months’ trip to Europe. 

The building contracts awarded in New England dur- 
ing the last week amounted to $2,707,000, against 
$2,733,000 during the corresponding period last year. 
Since the first of January the contracts have amounted 








to $58,028,000, as compared with $47,656,000 during the 
corresponding period of 1906, 

Carl Milliken, of Augusta, Me., was in this city last 
week. 

H. W. Bowler has been appointed by the National 
Hardwood Association as inspector. He will have his 
headquarters in this city. 

George Murchie, of James Murchie & Sons, Calais, 
Me., was a visitor during the last week. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Bangor, ME., June 15.—With plenty of old logs on 
hand and the new logs coming rapidly to boom the 
Penobscot lumbermen need only a fair demand to make 
them happy, but thus far the market has been decidedly 
slow and as a result the shipments, either from this 
point or from Stockton, are much less than the aver- 
age for this season of the year. Nothing is being 
shipped upon the market, all cargoes going forward 
being sawed to order, and no great improvement is ex- 
pected before July, even if it comes then. Manufac- 
turers say that prices, now fairly satisfactory, cannot be 
shaded, and they are not offering concessions for the 
sake of getting business. It is simply a case of waiting 
until surplus stocks in New York and elsewhere have 
been worked off. 

It is noticeable that shipments of lumber from the 
new seaport of Stockton, the Penobscot bay terminus 
of the Bangor & Aroostook railroad, have not been near 
so large as was predicted when the new road was built 
and in explanation of this it is stated that a far 
greater proportion of the upstate mills product is now 
going all rail than ever before. 

The keel has been laid at Bath for a 6-masted 
schooner for the J. 8. Winslow Company, of Portland. 
It is to be 300 feet on the keel, 50 feet beam, 2314 
feet deep and have a carrying capacity of 5,500 tons. 


OVER THE CANADIAN BORDER 


EI LLDEL LALO 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

OTTAWA, ONT., June 17.—Building continues active 
in city and country and there is no sign of slackening. 
Prices are firm all over the list; a few are oversold in 
various directions. In woodworking and steel shaping 
machinery the extraordinary activity of last year’s de- 
mand is hardly maintained. Manufacturers continue 
busy and the next four or five months should find most 
of them catching up with their orders. It is not sur- 
prising that a comparative slackening in this direction 
should begin to be perceived when all the difficulties, 
such as strikes, lack of raw material and scarcity of 
manufactured product, are taken into account. 

The shutdown of all coast logging after June 15 was 
discussed at a meeting of the British Columbia Log- 
gers’ Association last Monday. The trouble exists be- 
cause of the overproduction of logs and a consequently 
falling market. Already there are many booms in the 
harbor seeking sale and without success. During the 
early spring, when timber was exceedingly scarce, dozens 
of new camps were opened up, with the result that logs 
are now a glut on the market. 

A check for $20,000 has been forwarded by the 
provincial government of Ontario to the Montreal! River 
Pulp & Paper Company, in accordance with an act 
passed last session. The money was posted as a for- 
feit by the company for the carrying out of the' terms 
of a pulp concession which was afterwards cancelled on 
the ground of nonfulfiliment of conditions and subse- 
quently taken over by J. R. Booth, who paid a bonus of 
$300,000. 

John Murray, government timber agent of British 
Columbia, who has been very active in getting after 
timber thieves, has transferred his campaign to Burrard 
Inlet, and between that point and Port Moody are large 
reserves which in the early days were set aside for 
the admiralty. These reserves have been transferred 
to the government. Small loggers managed to reap a 
rich harvest from shingle bolts, there being a con- 
siderable quantity of cedar on the reserves. Mr. Mur- 
ray visited the reserves last week and succeeded in locat- 
ing two camps, which were speedily routed. 








CANADIAN EXPORTS FOR MARCH. 


Toronto, ONT., June 15.—The monthly report of the 
department of trade and commerce of Canada for 
March, just issued, shows exports of unmanufactured 
wood, including lumber, shingles ete., valued at $2,057,- 
657, as against $1,716,725 for March, 1906. Exports 
to the United States were $1,347,947, as against $1,256,- 
600. The principal items were as follows, the figures 
first given being for March last and the others for 
March, 1906: 


Deals, spruce and other than pine—Totals, $244,015, 
$174,474; United States, $26,776, $33,510. 

Planks and boards—Totals, $962,470, $870,166; United 
States, $660,133, $678,173. 

Lath, palings and pickets—Nearly all to United States, 
$106,159, $88,848. 

Shingles—Nearly all to United States, $162,376, $113,312. 

Wood for pulp, all to United States—$212,878, $208,805, 

Furniture exports amounted to $10,942, as against $26,113. 

Woodpulp shipments were $405,906, of which $397,224 
went to the American market, as against total exports of 
$267,237, of which $200,516 went to the United States, in 
March, 1906. 

Imports of “lumber and timber planks, boards etc.,” prac- 
tically all from the United States, were $751,779, as against 
$350,799. 

Furniture was imported to the value of $98,987, as against 
$66,212. The imports from the United States were $02,737 
and $62,469. 
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Going Into the Woods? 


Take along the book that will make them a region of 
new interest and delight— 


“In Forest Land” 
By Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the Lumberman Poet.’” 


Critics agree in pronouncing it the outdoors book of 


%e year. 





THE ALBANY JOURNAL’S OPINION. 


Here is the life of the lumbermen portrayed by 
the lumberman; not in the prosy details of a cata- 
loguer, but in the living poems of a lover of nature 
and of man. We know of no book just like it. 
With vividness and local color, yet with restraint 
and refinement, this poet has set forth the quaint 
philosophy of the lumberjack and the _ timber 
cruiser. Some of these poems are thrilling in dra- 
matic interest, some are bubbling with wit and na- 
tive humor, some are sad to the point of tears. 
Every person who loves the forest ought to have 
this book.—Albany (N. Y.) Journal. 











It would be difficult to imagine a companion on a 
jaunt to the woods or lakes or ocean more pleasant 
than this volume. 

It is printed in old style type on an antique paper of 
rich texture, with uncut edges. It is stamped in gold and 
gilt topped. The illustrations are reproductions from pho- 
tographs of forest scenery and are handsomely printed in 
tint. The price of the book is $1.25 a copy, postpaid. 


ADDRESS THE PUBLISHER 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A 











THE 


Climax Tally Book 


For Tallying Hardwood. 


It is substantially bound in sheep, with stiff covers and 
round corners; the straps are of heavy leather, riveted on; the 
paper is of fine quality; the special ruling and printing are 
first class. Size of cloced book, 44x8% inches; 150 pages. 
In universal use. Send for full particulars, FREE. 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 








Have You a Copy 


OF THE 





American Lumberman’s 


uriosity Shop” 


Tells you what you want to know. 
Handier than a pocket in a shirt. 


ORDER NOW 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 
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Price $2.00 
Postpaid. 














SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURI RETAIL LUMBERMEN IN SESSION. 





Mail Order Houses Get Their Share of Attention—Louis Ott Talks About Advertising and 
Boosts the Lumber Journals—Interesting Notes of the Convention. 


PPP PPI PPS 


The Southeast Missouri Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion held an interesting and enjoyable meeting at 
Charleston, Mo., on June 11 and 12. The first session 
convened at the Commercial Club rooms at 7:30 p. m. 
and was more in the nature of a social session for the 
purpose of giving those present a chance to get ac- 
quainted, and the real business of the meeting was 
deferred until the following day. The meeting was 
called to order by President J. W. Phillips, of Cape 
Girardeau, who introduced Hon. J. J. Russell, of 
Charleston, member of Congress from that district. 
Congressman Russell began to make apologies for not 
being prepared to make a fitting address of welcome, 
saying that he had just returned from a fishing trip of 
several days, but it soon became evident that no apol- 
ogies were necessary, as he made a very interesting ad- 
dress. He welcomed the lumbermen to Charleston, 
which, he stated, was located in the midst of a rich 
agricultural section and one from which a large amount 
of lumber had been produced. He referred to the fact 
that this is an age of organization and that it was fit- 
ting that men in the same line of business should meet 
on oceasions like this to become better acquainted and 
to discuss matters of mutual interest. President Phil- 
lips responded briefly, stating that it was a pleasure to 
meet in such a prosperous and uptodate city and thanked 
Mr. Russell for his cordial welcome. 

L. L. Ott, of Jefferson City, Mo., secretary of the 
Central Missouri Lumber Dealers’ Association, whose 
methods of advertising his lumber business are unique 
and effective, was called upon and gave an extended 
talk on advertising, outlining some of his schemes that 
had brought results. He called especial attention to the 
fact that all dealers should advertise freely in their 
home papers and that they should take and read the lum- 
ber journals, any one issue of which is worth a year’s 
subscription. W. E. Barns, of St. Louis, was next 
called upon and spoke briefly on the importance of the 
association to the retail lumber business. Hugh Steel, 
of Bismarck, Mo., gave a very interesting address. Mr. 
Steel called attention to the great value of getting 
together, as on this occasion, where competitors could 
exchange their views and ideas, and he made a strong 
point when he emphasized the fact that the dealers in 
any locality could get much closer together at their local 
meetings than at the meetings of the general associa- 
tion, where there were so many present. He stated that 
the Southeast Missouri association had accomplished a 
great deal since its organization a little over a year ago, 
and that while it could not control all evils its benefits 
were ample and all dealers in the territory should give 
the association their loyal support. In referring to the 
competition of the mail order houses Mr. Steel said he 
believed that in time Congress, which at the last session 
had passed a pure food law, would also pass a law 
making it unlawful for mail order houses and others to 
make gross misstatements regarding their goods in their 
advertisements and catalogs. 

Harry A. Gorsuch, secretary of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, was introduced and spoke at some 
length on the association and its work. In speaking of 
the mail order house business Mr. Gorsuch stated that 
this is getting to be the most gigantie trust in the 
country and is the greatest evil that today menaces the 
prosperity of the towns and smaller cities of the coun- 
try; that purchasers are misled by flashy catalogs and 
representations that they can get articles ‘‘just as 
good’’ and for much less money by sending away to 
the mail order houses for their supplies, and that in 
many instances the goods are of inferior quality and 
that if the purchasers knew beforehand what they were 
going to get they would not order the goods. Mr. 
Gorsuch stated that the local merchants could not sue- 
cessfully meet this unfair competition and that Con- 
gress should pass a law for the protection of the dealers 
in the towns and small cities, making it a misdemeanor 
for any mail order house to in any way, through adver- 
tisements in the papers or catalogs, make any misrepre- 
sentation as to the quality or character of the goods 
sold, its facilities for doing business ete. As a matter 
of fact, he said, the catalogs of all mail order houses 
are grossly misleading and the prospective purchaser is 
led to believe that these houses personally operate the 
largest mills in the world, have the largest factories, 
and if they happen to sell lumber or millwork they 
claim that they have very extensive timber hold- 
ings. These claims are all made for the purpose of 
making the consumer believe that these mail order houses 
have the facilities for supplying the trade which the 
local merchant has not access to. Mr. Gorsuch closed 
by requesting all present to remain through the sessions 
of the following day, as he had some very important 
information regarding association work to impart dur- 
ing the business session. The concluding address was 
made by Judge L. W. Danforth, who has been in the 
lumber business at Charleston for a number of years. 
Judge Danforth spoke briefly, stating that he was glad 
to extend the dealers a welcome to Charleston. 

The association and its guests then adjourned to the 
Hotel Kendrick and partook of a sumptuous banquet. 
After the cigars had been passed Congressman Russell, 
who did the honors as toastmaster, called the banqueters 
to order and in turn called on the following for toasts: 
James L. Byrd, J. W. Phillips, W. E. Barns, Louie Ott, 
Harry A. Gorsuch and L. J. Marshall, Mr. Russel] is 


evidently an old hand, as he had something witty and 
appropriate to say in introducing each speaker. Henry 
Danforth was the last speaker. He is a bachelor and he 
was assigned ‘‘The Ladies,’’ and did the subject as 
much justice as a bachelor can. The banquet adjourned 
about 12:30 and a tired but well satisfied bunch of 
lumbermen sought their couches to snatch a few hours’ 
sleep. 
The Second Session. 

The meeting was-called to order by President Phillips 
in the Commercial Club rooms at 10 0’clock Wednesday 
morning. Secretary L. J. Marshall read the minutes of 
the previous meeting, which were approved. A number 
of communications were read from members expressing 
their regret that they could not be present. The com- 
mittee on revision of the constitution, appointed at the 
Cape Girardeau meeting, made its report. After con 
siderable discussion, ana one or two minor amendments, 
the revised constitution and bylaws as recommended by 
the committee was adopted. This constitution is simi- 
lar to that of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, with some additions applicable to the affairs of the 
district association. The territory of the organization 
was enlarged to include all of the thirteenth congres- 
sional «listrict and several of the counties in the four- 
teenth congressional district, making a total of about 
100 dealers eligible to membership in the Southeast 
Missouri association. 

Mr. Byrd suggested that the association hold but two 
meetings a year instead of three, as at present, provided 
for in the constitution. This matter was discussed at 
some length, some members being in favor of three 
meetings and others thinking that only two were neces- 
sary. It was finally decided to take no action on this 
matter until the next annual meeting, which will be held 
at Cape Girardeau in February, 1908. Several mem- 
bers presented their towns as applicants for the fall 
meeting. It was finally decided to hold the next meet- 
ing at Flat River, this being in the northern portion 
of the territory, and all previous meetings having been 
held in the central or southern portion. Following the 
regular business Mr. Gorsuch gave the members a talk 
on the objects and work of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association and urged all present to use their 
best efforts to induce such dealers as were not members 
to join both the local and general associations. During 
the session practically all present indulged in diseus- 
sions on various matters, which added very materially 
to the interest of the meeting. 

At 2:30 p. m. the dealers met informally and several 
of the more prominent merchants of the city were in 
vited in and the matter of mail order house competition 
and the way to meet it was discussed for about two 
hours. 

Following is a list of those present: 

J. W. Phillips (president), Phillips Lumber & Fuel Com 
pany, Cape Girardeau. 

L. J. Marshall (secretary), Riverside Lumber Company, 
Cape Girardeau. 

Hy. L. Caldwell (treasurer), Jackson. 

W. B. Massey, Miners’ Lumber Company, Bonne Terre. 

T. A. Petrequin, Ste. Genevieve Lumber Company, Ste. 
Genevieve. 

Ilugh Steel, Steel Hardware & Lumber Company, Bis 
marck. 

George F. Hunt. Bismarck. 

G. V. Whitener, Miners’ Lumber Company, Flat River. 

Oscar Fuller, Portageville. 

J. L. Whitener, Desloge. 

George W. Graham, Fredericktown. 

J. S. N. Farquhar, Caruthersville. 

C. T. Graham, Hayti. 

James L. Byrd, Judge L. W. Danforth, Hy. A. Danforth 
and W. W. Clack, Charleston. 

Harry A. Gorsuch, secretary Southwestern Lumbe men's 
Association, Kansas City. 

L. L. Ott, secretary Central Missouri Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Jefferson City. 

Notes. 


The Southeast Missouri Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation was organized the early part of 1906. The mem- 
bership is small but is showing a steady growth. The 
members, or those who were in attendance at the Charles- 
ton meeting, at least, are a wideawake lot of lumber 
men, mostly young men who have the greatest confidence 
in the future of the business and general prosperity of 
southeastern Missouri and they are very enthusiastie over 
the showing made by their association during its brief 
existence. It is a safe prediction to say that the 
membership will be doubled during the year. 

Judge Danforth, of Charleston, and Mr. Hunt, of 
Bismarck, were the oldest members present and both 
have been engaged in the lumber business in southeast- 
ern Missouri for many years. Although old in years 
they are young in spirit and activity and enjoyed the 
meeting fully as much as any present and gave some 
good advice to the younger members. 

Messrs. Byrd and Danforth left nothing undone to 
give the visitors a good time while in their town. They 
were at the trains to meet the dealers as they arrived 
and spent all the time not devoted to the business of 
the meeting to showing the dealers over the city and 
looking after their comfort generally. 

Secretary L. J. Marshall, of Cape Girardeau, is prov- 
ing himself an able official and is putting in lots of 
good licks for the association. He is ably assisted by 
President Phillips and the other officers and directors. 

Those who have imagined that southeastern Missouri 
is composed mostly of worthless swamp land should take 
a trip down there and have their eyes opened. 
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FOREIGN TRADE NEWS. 


CONDITIONS IN LIVERPOOL. 
(By our own correspondent.) 

LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, June 3.—The lumber trade as a 
whole has been unsatisfactory. This may be laid to the 
fact that in nearly every direction house building has 
been overdone to a very large extent. Many failures 
have occurred among speculative builders who have run 
up blocks of houses, only to find little demand for them, 
consequently they are held by mortgagees or banks for 
advances. 

More sawn pitch pine has been imported than the 
market requires. This has been principally from Darien, 
sent on consignment by shippers who evidently want to 
get rid of it. The quality has been poor throughout 
and mostly of very small sizes, suitable only for use in 
the colleries, and therefore, has been sold at extremely 
low prices. One shipment sold privately realized only 
19 cents a cubic foot, landed and sold by the usual 
Liverpool string measure. This probably would give a 
poor return to the exporter, but at the same time he 
possibly could find no other market for it. 

The stock here at the end of May was 717,000 cubic 
feet and about the same quantity in Manchester, mostly 
of inferior quality. Shipments of fresh, sound lumber 
of thirty to thirty-five feet average would come to a 
good market, as there is a great scarcity of timber of 
that character. 








Pitch Pine. 


There is a-fair demand for pitch pine lumber when 
of prime quality, but the market is choked with low 
class stuff, which can only be sold at very low prices. 
The stock at the end of May was 90 percent larger than 
it was in 1906 for the same month. With no arrivals of 
hewn pitch pine logs the stock is down to 48,000 eubie 
feet. The first arrivals of fresh timber, 90 to 100 
cubie feet average, would come to a hungry market and 
fetch high prices. 

Hardwoods. 

Receipts of oak logs from the Gulf ports were only 
23,000 feet and met with ready sale at full prices. The 
total stock of hewn logs, including Canadian and Ameri- 
can, is only 24,000 eubie feet, an unprecedentedly small 
quantity, and further shipments, if fresh and unshaken, 
would do well. The arrivals of oak cut to special sizes 
for car construction were large during May, but with a 
good demand existing two-thirds of it went direct into 
consumption at full prices. If anything, the tendency 
of prices is upward, for shipments made by reliable con- 
cerns. There are shippers who appear to be utterly un- 
scrupulous and send forward specifications which do not 
accord with the dimensions set out when the lumber is 
landed. In one case the most valuable sizes were miss- 
ing to the extent of 50 percent. Whether the de- 
luded buyer will or will not get any reimbursement is 
somewhat doubtful. 

The stock all around is estimated at 158,000 cubie 
feet, a large proportion being of medium to low class 
stuff, which is difficult to sell at any price. 


Walnut. 


There is a good demand for prime walnut logs, which 
would bring prices satisfactory to the shipper who has 
any which would fill the bill, but small and shaken stuff 
is difficult to find a buyer for. Walnut lumber of prime 
quality is wanted and shipments of such would bring 
remunerative prices, but shaken stuff, however low it 
may be graded by the shipper, is very difficult to sell. 


Poplar and Pacific Coast Woods. 


Poplar logs of good sizes, straight grained and free 
from knots, are much wanted, and the first shipments 
of such would bring satisfactory prices, and the same 
may be said of poplar lumber. The demand for Ore- 
gon pine timber seems to have fallen away considerably 
and the stock of 433,000 cubic feet will be sufficient 
for many months. The stock of California redwood is 
nearly run out and probably in a few weeks the market 
will be bare. Canadian imports of pine lumber have 
been belated in their arrival, owing to the late season 
and the subsequent strike among the laborers in Mon- 
treal. For the same reason the quantity shipped has 
been very small and all has gone up the country in ful- 
filment of contracts made some time ago. The prin- 
‘ipal shippers have sold all their overwintered stock. A 
small shipment of waney board pine has arrived at 
Manchester to fill contracts made some time ago. The 
extremely high prices demanded for all descriptions of 
Canadian pine keep the demand down to the lowest 
mark, and wherever it is possible consumers are looking 
for substitutes. 

The question of measurement in this port, which has 
been agitating shippers in the United States, has been 
taken up and a committee of brokers and agents has 
formulated some rules upon this subject. These will 





have to be submitted to the buyers and probably will 
eventually have to be presented to the Liverpool Timber 
Trades Association before any definite result will be ar- 
rived at. 

Mahogany. 


The public sales of mahogany for May were held on 
the two concluding days of the month by Alfred Do- 
bell & Co. and Edward Chaloner & Co. Competition for 
all sound logs and for those showing figure was of the 
liveliest character, in which the American representa- 
tives were prominent. It was, indeed, to them the bid- 
ding was confined and by the time these lines are in 
print all this class of wood will be on the way to the 
United States. The highest prices paid were $1.86 
and $1.64 a foot for two logs, evidently the product of 
one tree, which aggregated in value upward of $6,000. 
Other logs showing more or less figure ranged from 25 
to 75 cents a foot. The quantity of mahogany sold 
under the hammer during the two afternoons was up- 
ward of 1,500,000 feet. A shipment of nine logs 
of San Domingo satinwood sold at 54 cents a foot to 
shipbuilders in Belfast. 
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MONSTER MEETING CONSIDERS FEDERAL 
LAND LAWS. 


(Concluded from page 50D.) 


the convention the policy of the government with re- 
gard to the public lands is to* be vigorously scored; 
also that the resolutions embodying protests against 
what are considered objectionable features will come, 
not from one or two states, but from the principal 
western commonwealths extending from the Missouri 
river to the Pacific coast. The resolutions passed op- 
posed the administration’s policy, but were temperate 
in tone. Just what further action may be taken it 
will be impossible to predict. 

Delegates from the American National Live Stock 
Association, National Wool Growers’ Association, 
American Mining Congress, National Irrigation Con 
gress and the Trans-Mississippi Congress will have no 
voice in the further proceedings of the convention, their 
right to representation having been attacked and re 
ferred to a committee which will not report until too 
late to give the disputed delegates an opportunity to 
express themselyes on the questions at issue. The chief 
points in the resolution submitted to the convention 
were: They do not denounce landlordism on the part of 
the government, but oppose any change in existing laws 
on grazing outside of the forest reserve. They are 
noncommittal on the President’s policy relating to graz 
ing permits. Reasonable charges and regulations are 
asked for grazing privileges in the forest reserve; also 
the release from reserves of lands not timbered and not 
necessary for the conservation of water rights. They 
favor homesteading inside the forest reserve, with rea- 
sonable precautions but less ‘‘red tape’’ and ask state 
control of nonnavigable streams. 

Almost the entire morning was taken up with a 
heated fight over the report of the committee on cre 
dentials. Missouri sent one delegate, being in doubt 
as to whether or not that state was included in the call, 
and the fight came over giving the delegate, Dr. W. J. 
McGee, a seat. 

Gifford Pinchot, chief of the government Forest 
Service, attempted to address the convention but was 
immediately put on the gridiron and all the grievances 
of every petty landowner in the intermountain states 
were hurled at him. Mr. Pinchot would not ask to be 
allowed to talk without interruption and it was not 
until a complete block in the way of his concluding his 
address became apparent that the chairman ordered that 
no more interruptions be made. Mr. Pinchot agreed to 
answer all questions at the close of his address. 

This coneluded the proceedings of the afternoon, but 
a night session was agreed upon, at which it was ex- 
pected the business. before the convention would be 
completed. 
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Riparian Rights an Obstruction. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 17.—The Bayou Catfish Drainage 
Commission has suspended its work neeey | the result of its 
expropriation suits against the A. Wilbert Sons Lumber Com 
pany, the L. Baist Cooperage Company and A. H. Ange!loz. 
It appears that the defendants required, as condition for 
their grants of right of way for the drainage cana!, the 
right to float timber in the canal. This not being satisfac- 
tory to the commission and the taxpayers. who regarded 
the rights reserved as an obstruction to the drainage canal, 
suit was brought to expropriate the lands needed, and it is 
stated that the attorneys for the commission at Plaquem’ne 
on June 5 effected a compromise whereby the commissio. 
was bound to pay for the land sought and, in addition, to 
float out all timber upon said lands at its own expense. As 
some of the lands are situated a distance of six miles from 
Bayou Gross Tete, to which the timber wou'd have to be 
floated, and as much of the timber is gum, which it is 
averred does not float, the commission seeks to be relieved 
of the compromise, which it declares was made without its 
consent, and will enter suit for the expropriation of the 
right of way for the drainage canal direct. 
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IMPORT. | CONSUMPTION. { STOCK. 
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TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE, 

















64,000 to 70,000 
Acres in 


British Columbia, 


running mostly to Douglas Fir 
(Oregon Pine) and Cedar. 











Entire tract will cruise better 
than 20,000 to Acre. 


Splendid water power facili- 


~ $4.00 
Per Acre 


The best buy 
today. 


we know of 


Wire for particulars. 





Ferrier-Brock Co. 
18 Geary St., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Exclusive Agents of Owners. 























A Few Choice Tracts of 


Oregon Timber Lands 
For Sale. 





JOHN H. HAAK, 


702-3 Oregonian Bidg., PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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THE BRESLIN 






Newest 
Fireproof 


Sway-29th St. Pew Porw 


Center of Shopping and Theatrical District. 
The Breslin Hotel Co., Proprietors. 
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TRADE MARK 
ses OUR see 


We know that the 
will characterize as *‘ important if true.” 
felt want for a waterproof belting. 


any responsible party. 

Have us send the DUXBAK 
width—at our expense, to your plant. 
made. 


before you pay for it 
If it 
send it back at our expense 
We make the same 
STEAM-PROOF BELTING. 


New York: 43 Ferry Street. 
Chicago: 84-86-88 Franklin St. 
Boston. 186-188 Lincoln St. 
Philadelphia, 226 No. Third St. 


Pittsburg: 
Denver: 


2 


any length, 
There sub 
ject it to any reasonable test you care to 





DUXBAK 


is an absolutely waterproof leather belting. 
statement is one that you 


There is no question that there has been a long 


It is for this reason that we make this offer to 


any 


nave 


Convince yourself that it is actually waterproof 
fails to meet your needs in any respect, 


offer on our DUXBAK 


Charles A. Schieren& Co. 


LEATHER BELTING 


240 Third Avenue. 
1622 Wazee Street. 
Hamburg: Germany, 

Auf dem Sande }. 













SWANNANOA, N. C. 


Dressed Stock a Specialty. 


H. MELL, 


EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENT 





GEORGE 


L 


Mt. Mitchell Lumber Co. | 


WHITE PINE, HARDWOOD AND HEMLOCK 
PLANING MILL AND ASSORTING YARD 





KANE, PA. 


y 




















SOUTHERN LUMBER EXPORTERS. 


























BE. P. HOLMES, Manager 


GULFPORT, MISS.,U.S. A. 


FRED HERRICK 


Holmes & Herrick Lumber Co. 


PITCH PINE MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS. 
EXPORT LUMBER AND LONG TIMBER A SPECIALTY. 















Long Distance Phone No. 692. 
Codes used :—Southards-Watkins 





Cable address: Holrick. 
Motek A. B.C. 


European Agents, TAGART, BEATON & COMPANY, 
14 Fenchurch St., London, England. 

























Exporters of 


Camp & Hinton Co., Lta. 
PITCH PINE LUMBER 











Codes used: Motek, 
Telecode, Western Union, 
Liebers, A.B.C, 6th Edition, 
Watkins, Southards. 





From all Gulf Ports to All Ports of the World. 


Suite 1016 Hibernia Bldg., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 



































FORWARDING AGENTS. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 


handling Export Lumber Shipment. 


LUNHAM & MOORE; 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS. 
MARINE INSURANCE. 

12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG, 

Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 


tracts, and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
\ handle all classes of cargo, and have Special Department 


















For Domestic and Export Trade. 








The Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co. 
HARDWOODS 


NORFOLK, VA. 
























F. E. 


MASON LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Capacity 20,000,000 Feet. 


We have Modern Dry Kilns and New Planing Mills. 
We are located on G.*%& 8. 1. R. R. 


PARK, 
RAY L. PARK, Sect’y & Treas, 


Prest. & Mer. 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


For Interior Trade and Export. Timbers Furnished Rough or Sized. 


MICHIGAN. 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 
Bay City AND SAGINAW, MICH., June 17.—On Mon- 
day last fires in the timber in the northern part of the 
lower peninsula did much damage. Nearly all of the 
larger lumber firms operate logging camps through the 
year and there are scores of cedar camps and crews 
peeling hemlock bark and the danger of fires is thus 
increased. Two camps and a quantity of cedar be- 
longing to Frank Bell in Cheboygan county were de- 
stroyed, involving a loss of $3,000. Lobdell & Bailey 
sustained a loss on the Bloom spur on logs and poles 
amounting to $12,000. On the Hughes spur MceTiver 
& Hughes sustained a loss of $1,800 on logs and poles. 
The Kimball Lumber Company, of Alpena, lost $1,000 
worth of poles and logs. The Fletcher Paper Company 
of the same city lost $12,000 worth of wood awaiting 
shipment in the vicinity of Onaway. E. MeClure, of 
Onaway, lost $500 worth of poles and ties and John 
King also lost $300 worth. On the Cleveland branch 
Albert Lough sustained a loss of $3,500 in destruction of 
camps and timber. Many other interests sustained losses 
of ties and poles and a number of thousand cords of 
hemlock bark were ruined. 
The scarcity of Jabor handicaps many 
Frank Buell closed two camps last week because of 
searcity of men. He took 100 men out of one camp 
and set them to peeling bark, thus making him short. 
Men are wanted for cedar camps and for peeling bark. 
Mr. Buell wants to take the barx from 10,000,000 
feet of hemlock logs. It is caleulated that there will 
be an output in this section of the state of 75,000 cords 
of liemlock bark this season and the price is $7 or $1 a 
cord more than was held for last year. 
While there has been no perceptible change in the 
price of lumber in this territory there is a manifest 
weakening in the price at which stumpage is held. Sev- 
peer large deals are now pending and one or two will 
be closed the current week. 
Charles W. Ward, of Queens, Long Island, son of 
the late David Ward, Michigan multimillionaire lumber- 
man, has just given a $2,500 commission to E. I. 
Couse, the celebrated painter of Indian portraits, to 
execute the portrait of the old Chippewa Chief Shop- 
pennagons, who has lived in eastern Michigan all his 
life and for about twenty years has been the protege of 
Salling, Hanson & Co., at Grayling. Mr. Ward, who 
as the son of one of the pioneer lumbermen, spent much 
time in the woods, conceived the idea of preserving the 
features of one of the last of the mighty tribe which 
less than ninety years ago owned every foot of the soil 
of the Saginaw valley and northeastern Michigan to the 
straits of Mackinaw. 

The Detroit & Mackinae railway will build a spur 
from its line into and through the mill yard of Gardner, 
Perterman & Co., at Onaway. It also has a large force 
of men engaged in building an extension west of Alpena 
a distance of about twenty miles to reach a large body 
of timber which will be taken out and railed to Alpena. 

There is an extraordinary demand for lath and every- 
thing in timber that can be utilized in the manufac- 
ture of lath is being looked after. Nearly all the lath 
used now is made of hemlock. Pine lath is scarce, only 
a few firms in Michigan manufacturing it. The high 
tide of pine lath manufacture on the Saginaw river was 
reached in 1891, when the output was 153,000,000 pieces. 
At that time lath sold in the market at $1.50 and $1.75. 
Good pine lath are worth $7 now and hemlock are 
worth $5 and upward. More than two score lath mills 
have been built in Bay City the last eighteen months and 
placed in operation. 

Several cargoes of lumber arrived last week from out- 
side points. Today the Katie Brainerd arrived from 
Blind river with 505,241 feet of lumber; the C. J. Fill- 





operators. 


more arrived from John Island with 512,866 feet and 
the steamer Ogemaw, from Little Current, brought 519,- 


Foss & Co. 
building a lath mill at Gould 
City and will begin operations right after July 4 
Harry T. Wickes, of Wickes Bros., has been elected 
president of an organization for the purpose of boom- 
ing Saginaw and which has been instrumental in secur- 
ing a number of industries for the city. No better 
selection could be made. There is scarcely an industry 
of moment in that city which is not to a greater or 
lesser extent indebted for moral and financial backing 
to Wickes Bros. They have a large business of their 


203 feet, all for E. B. 
Salter & MeKeever are 


own, the ramifications of which span the continent, 
with branches at Jersey City, N. J., and Seattle, Wash. 
They are heavily concerned with the Consolidated Coal 


Company, of the Saginaw valley, operating thirteen coal 
mines; the Saginaw Plate Glass Company, and a dozen 
other enterprises. In fact, everything Harry T. Wickes 
has put his hand to has been a marked success. 

In the yard trade in lumber conditions are satisfac- 
tory. L. C. Slade reports a very satisfactory business. 
He has been getting in some choice pine stock and is 
handling nearly 20,000 feet of hemlock this season. 

Booth & Boyd have been exceptionally busy during the 
winter and recently received three cargoes from Duluth. 
They are booking all the business they can handle. 
George Boyd, of the firm, who is the general manager 
of the Germain-Boyd Lumber Company, operating a 
large new mill in Louisiana, has been down there the 
greater portion of the winter and will come north 
shortly for a brief respite. His family has already 
arrived in Saginaw to spend the hot weather. 

Bliss & Van Auken are operating their plant day and 
night and enjoy a prosperous business. Mr. Bliss spends 
considerable of his time looking after the extensive lum- 








ber manufacturing interests of the firms with which this 


firm is identified in the south and at Blissville, Ark., 
where an extensive lumbering enterprise is carried on, 
formerly operated by a company at the head of which 
was the late Gov. A. P. Bliss. About two years ago 
the governor disposed of his interests in this property 
to A. P. Bliss, of Bliss & Van Auken, and it is now 
working prosperously. A. P. Bliss learned the lumber 
business from the ground up. Twenty-seven years ago 
he was lumbering in Clare county and he has steadily 
worked his way to the front as one of the factors 
among the leading lumber concerns in the country. 

Fuerstenburg Bros., who operate a yard at Saginaw, 
recently received two cargoes of lumber from Duluth 
and are doing a good business in a quiet way. 

Edward Germain has received a number of cargoes 
from Lake Superior and reports trade in every way 
satisfactory. His piano manufacturing plant is steadily 
increasing its output and is growing in importance. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, MicuH., June 17.—The Capitol Furni- 
ture Company, capital $100,000, is being organized at 
Lansing, with Henry Johnson as general manager. The 
company succeeds the Holly Cabinet Company, of Holly, 
and will manufacture a medium line of tables. 

The newly organized Arcadia Furniture Company at 


Areadia, Manistee county, is now employing eighty 
hands in the manufacture of dressers, chiffoniers and 
commodes. 


Construction of the proposed beltline connecting the 
steam roads entering the city, for the benefit of ship- 
pers, and opening up a large area for factories, is 
blocked temporarily by residents of East Grand Rapids, 
who object to a railroad through the village. 

The Traverse City Chair Company will show its first 
line of goods at the C hicago exposition during July. 

I’. E. Saxton, of Traverse City, has bought the 
Mahan shingle mill at Elk Rapids and will operate it 
after overhauling the machinery. 

E. R. Smith is building lumber 
to starting a lumber yard at Hartford. 

Jones & Green have bought a farm at Dighton, which 
they will eut up into jots and build a number of homes 
thereon for the men who will be employed at their floor- 
ing plant. 

George F. Reiser, of Woodland, has bought the Jones 
& Prichard foundry building and site at Lake Odessa 
and will establish a lumber yard there. 

Delos A. Blodgett will build a modern fireproof build- 


sheds preparatory 


ing fur use of the Children’s Home Society in this 
city. Mr. Blodgett presented the society with the home 


it now occupies fifteen years ago, and the building has 
grown inadequate to meet the needs of the organization 
in its philanthropie work. 

The opening of the new uptown Grand Trunk passen- 


ger station, located on Bridge street near Canal, was 
the occasion of a great celebration June 15, including 


a parade and speeches and closing with fireworks. Speak- 
ing in behalf of the Grand Trunk railway management 
George Clapperton said: 

The new Grand Rapids terminal idea was first worked out 
by Marshall F. Butters, an enterprising citizen of Ludington, 
one of Michigan's captains of industry. I am in position to 
say to you that a modern railway, equal to any in Michigan, 
will in the near future connect the terminal with the great 
harbor at Ludington, to improve which the government has 
this year appropriated $800,000, and that this road also 
will bring across the lake the traffic of the great northwest 
and connect our city directly with that productive region. 

The Grand Rapids-Oregon Timber Company, of this 
city, has increased its capital stock from $80,000 to 
$120,000. 

The summer furniture 
market 
ness. 


sales opened June 17 in this 
with eighteen buyers on hand ready for busi- 
Henry C. Colby, of J. A. Colby & Sons, Chicago, 
was first to arrive, registering here June 14. Other 
Chieago buyers on hand include C. H. Scholle, of Scholle 
& Co.; George I. Clingman and R. W. Heald, of the 
Tobey Furniture Company. Very few of the exhibits 
were ready on opening day, especially among the out- 
side lines shown here, which number about 200. 
The new saw mill and shingle mill of the W. 
White Company, at Boyne City, is now in operation. 


H. 





UPPER PENINSULA NEWS. 

CALUMET, MicH., June 19.—The Ontonagon Lumber 
& Cedar Company’s mill at Ontonagon has gone into 
commission on the summer run. A large stock of logs 
is on hand and the cut will be large. No difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining a full crew for the plant. 

Owing to high water the saw mill at Berglund was 
forced to close down temporarily. The dam built across 
the outlet of the lake by the Victoria Copper Mining 
Company last fall for the purpose of controlling the 
flow of the Ontonagon river, the waters of which are 
used to generate the power at the mining corpora- 
tion’s pneumatic hydraulic power plant, caused the 
trouble. The mill is built on a low strip of land near 
the shore, but until this spring the water never caused 
any inconvenience. 

The Buckeye mill at Gladstone is now turning out 
30,000 to 40,000 lath a day. The completion of the 
shingle mill has been delayed by lack of skilled labor. 

The report to the effect that Eckerman, a small village 
in Chippewa county, had been destroyed by forest fires 
proves much exaggerated. The fire caused $3,000 dam- 


age, but the town, while in great danger at times, es- 
caped. 
A portable saw mill is being built at Pabst bay, on 


the west shore of Lake Gogebic, by lower Michigan men. 
The output of the plant will be carried by boat to the 
north end of the lake for shipment from that point by 
rail. The plant will cut up the timber on a large tract 
of land owned by E. E. Barrett. 
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The strike of saw mill employees at Foster City, Dick- 
inson county, has been settled. The demands of the 
men were granted and hereafter the lumber pilers, 
teamsters and yard and pond men will receive $2 for 
ten hours’ work, an increase of 15 cents a day. 

Ader & Gray, hardwood timber dealers, will remove 
their main office from Iron Mountain to Chicago, but 
will continue to operate extensively in the neighborhood 
of Iron Mountain. Mr. Gray, the junior partner, has 
resided at Iron Mountain for several years and will 
remove to Chicago. 

James Bowls’ mill in Ontonagon county has been 
forced to close down for a few days, owing to a short- 
age of logs. Operations will not be resumed until logs 
can be secured from the Flintsteel drive, which will not 
be until next week. 

The steamer Buell and consort Eleanor cleared from 
Manistique with cargoes of lumber consigned to Tona- 
wanda (N. Y.) parties. The steamer Pahlow and con- 
sort Delta loaded lumber at Manistique for the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago. The steamer 
Weston and tow Stewart, loaded with lumber, left Man- 
istique for Tonawanda, N. Y. 

George Bryce, who was formerly assistant foreman in 
the Soo Lumber Company’s yards at Sault Ste. Marie, 
is now filling a similar position with the Pigeon-Prince 
Lumber Company, of Port Arthur, Ont. 

The Scott & Howe Lumber Company has started work 
on the erection of twenty-five dwelling houses for the 
use of its employees at Ironwood. The houses will cost 
about $1,250 each. The company operates a large mill 
at Tronwood. 

A deed recently filed with the registrar of deeds in 
Menominee shows that the mill property of Charles 
Zeiser, located on Zeiser’s bay, Ingallston township, has 
been sold to the South Side Lumber Company, of Chi- 
cago. The sale includes the mill, machinery, dock and 
thirty-eight acres of land. 





LOGGING IN UPPER MICHIGAN. 


CALUMET, MicH., June 19.—Shipments of timber cut 
during the logging season last winter in the territory be- 
tween Negaunee and Escanaba will be finished in two or 
three weeks. The operators had a fairly successful sea- 
son, but are later than usual in cleaning up their win- 
ters cut, as there was a serious car shortage. As soon 
as the swamps and roads dry out most of the operators 
will put men at work getting out hemlock bark and 
cedar poles. A tannery at Kenosha, Wis., is paying 
$8.75 a cord for bark and this, according to a jobber, 
should permit a profit for the logger of $2 to $2.50 a 
cord on the bark alone. The same jobber said that be- 
tween 50 and 100 percent more men will be working on 
bark contracts this summer than last year. He also 
said that the cutting of timber for winter delivery will 
start earlier than usual next fall. The increased cost of 
feed for horses is cutting into logging profits, but with 
the advancing prices for timber this is more than offset. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway has fin- 
ished its annual cleanup of logs along its various lines. 
Each summer a pickup train is sent out and logs that 
fell off the log trains are loaded and delivered to their 
owners. A steam loader is used for the purpose. 

The Ontonagon Lumber & Cedar Company has begun 
clearing the right of way for a railway extension to tap 
a tract of timber it owns southwest of Ontonagon. The 
spur will leave the main line at a point two miles up 
the lake shore. The company has established a camp 
at First creek and will begin logging very shortly. 

Two camps in the northern part of Menominee county 
have been started by Eugene Houte, of Nathan. He 
will put in 8,000,000 feet of logs for some of the Me- 
nominee mills. About 3,000,000 feet will be cut for 
the Sawyer-Goodman Company. 

S. D. Murphy, who during the last season was con- 
ducting logging operations three miles southeast of 
L’Anse, recently removed his outfit to Skanee, where 
he will get out considerable cedar. 

Foreman Hovey and a crew of men left Manistique 
several days ago to bring out the Indian river drive to 
the pullup at Steuben. There are 14,000,000 feet in 
the drive. Barney Lindgren, of Ewen, finished the Holt 
Lumber Company’s drive on the Ontonagon river a 
short time ago. He was hung up for some time at the 
Victoria dells, but otherwise made excellent time. 

Grimore & Son, ot Bay City, have a contract to cut 
a large quantity of logs near Rexton, Chippewa county, 
for Bay City parties. A crew of fifty men was sent to 
that place a short time ago to start camps. It is ex- 
pected that it will require four years to get all the 
timber out. The logs will be rafted to Bay City and 
manufactured at that point. 

John O’Grady, of Manistique, has taken a contract 
to peel 6,000 cords of hemlock bark for the Northern 
Lumber Company, of Birch, Marquette county, this 
summer. 

A crew of eighty men, under contract to the Northern 
Lumber Company, arrived at the corporation’s plant at 
3irch last week. The men were brought from New 
York state. 

R. H. Jenney, who for three years has been in charge 
of the woods operations of the Manistique Iron Com- 
pany, of Manistique, has resigned and returned to his 
home at Ann Arbor. Louis Pauguin, formerly assistant, 
will superintend the woods work at Trout lake and the 
remainder will be handled from the general office. 

Ader & Gray, of Chicago, dealers in hardwoods, have 
purchased a half section of land near Randville, Dick- 
inson county, and will cut the timber at once, employing 
100 men. It is estimated that the tract will yield fully 
7,000 cords of wood, 1,000,000 feet of timber, 5,000 
railroad ties and 500 cords of pulpwood. 








WISCONSIN. 
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IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIs., June 18.—George Wilkinson, of Ash- 
land, has put in a bark camp about six miles from 
Mellen, where he will have a crew of men busy this 
summer. He has bought recently a large tract of tim- 
ber in this vicinity. The logs undoubtedly will be sold 
to the Foster-Latimer Lumber Company. 

Over 400,000 feet of lumber owned by Mark Hessey 
and located at his mill yard eight miles south of Iron 
river was destroyed by fire, the conflagration resulting 
from forest fires which have been raging in that vicin- 
ity. The loss was covered partially by insurance. The 
lumber was of the finest grades of white and norway 
pine, valued at $10,000. The mill was saved. 

Andrew Seipel has started up his saw mill, which is 
located a few miles from Mellen, and will do consider- 
able sawing this summer. The mill is small but first 
class for the kind. 

Anton Madison, of Baldwin, Wis., is installing a saw 
mill at Leonard’s Spur, about three miles south of 
Cable. The mill will be located on the east bank of 
the Namekagon river just north of the bridge. Mr. 
Madison has 250,000 feet of logs of his own to saw 
besides a large amount of custom sawing to do, which 
means several years’ run. The mill will eut 15,000 
feet daily. It will not be in operation before the mid- 
dle of July, as none of the machinery is on the ground. 

After being out on a strike for higher wages for 
seven days the day crew of the John R. Week saw mill 
at Stevens Point and the planing mill crew resumed their 
work last week. The Week scale of wages has been 
modified to a certain extent, some of the men having 
been granted an increase of 25 cents and others 15 cents 
or less, making the average increase about 15 cents, as 
originally offered by the employers. 

Heckney & Nelson, of Kennan, Wis., were compelled 
to shut down their lath mill last week for a short time 
owing to the shortage of water. 

The Excelsior mill at Park Falls started up last week. 
The mill has a good stock of bolts and the outlook is 
for a successful season. The new elevator looks to 
be a great convenience, taking the bolts from the saw 
and carrying them to the machine and carrying all the 
waste to the fire hole. 

The Foster-Latimer Lumber Company, of this city, 
has completed a new barn in its mill yard which is a 
very modern structure and adds much to the appearance 
of the fine plant. 
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IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIs., June 18.—Prices on hemlock are 
said to be a little ‘‘ff,’’ due to the slow trade this 
spring and summer ere is no overstock of hemlock, 
but there are people no still have to do business hand 
to mouth, and it is not always the millman either. In 
some eases it is the jobbers, who have bought large 
amounts of lumber, and who have given advances in the 
way of notes, which have to be met. Consequently, they 
have to sell some lumber. ,With hemlock logs selling to 
the paper and pulp companies at anywhere from $12.50 
to $14 a thousand on track, there is no excuse for cut- 
ting prices on lumber. One large saw mill concern not 
far from here has sold hemlock logs to a paper com- 
pany at $14 at the mill, loaded on cars, finding it more 
profitable to do this than to manufacture them. 

Hardwoods while a little dull on demand in some 
lines are selling well in others and orders taken during 
the winter and spring are now being filled. There is a 
good supply of cars and letters are daily received from 
some general freight agent or other asking for ship- 
ments and offering cars. The hardwood business is in 
a healthy condition, partly because the stock this year 
is too small to supply the trade anyway, and there is a 
ready market for almost everything. Basswood has 
kept advancing to such a point that it would not be 
surprising to find that customers had returned to the 
use of some other wood, but the stock is small anyway 
and will probably all be wanted. Rock elm is wanted 
in excess of the supply and there can not be any lower- 
ing of price on it. Inquiries sent out from here by a 
jobber for hard maple in 2-inch and thicker fail to 
find any of this, and the same applies to 14-inch bass 
wood, which seems to be searce. 

Birch grain door stock, cut six feet long, is bringing 
a very high price, so high that the mills can afford to 
cut all their No. 2 common, and in some cases even the 
No. 1 common, into this length. This trade, and the 
box factories, consume the greater part of the low grade 
stock. 





CENTRAL WISCONSIN NOTES. 


NEW Lonvon, Wis., June 18.—The production of 
tan bark is becoming an important industry in north 
ern Wiseonsin and Michigan. The southern Wisconsin 
tanneries are paying $8.75 a cord for bark, which is 
75 cents more than was paid last season. The net to 
the jobbers is $2.50 a cord and they still have the 
timber left. It is estimated that the crews employed 
in getting out tanbark in the northern country this 
season will be from 50 to 190 percent larger than ever 
before. 

Northern loggers are waiting for the spring freshets 
to subside and the swamps and roads to dry out before 
beginning summer logging, which will be prosecuted with 
vigor and on a very extensive scale. Besides a large 
output of lumber large crews will be employed in get- 
ting out cedar poles and railroad ties, for which the 
demand was never better and the prices never higher. 
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AND CEILING, + % % 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
TIMBER. AND PLANK. 
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Operators find the cost of feeding their horses a heavy 
item. The best timothy hay in the northern country 
sells for $25 a ton, as against $11 last year, and oats 
at 55 cents a bushel, as against 33 cents last year. The 
loggers, however, expect to make a good profit this year. 
The prices on forest products, already the highest ever 
known, are still going up. The average increase last 
year was 30 percent, while this year it is estimated 
that there will be an increase of 20 percent or even 
more. 

The Hydro-Eleetrie Power Company, of Oshkosh, 
capitalized at $2,000,000, with most of the stock already 
sold, is pushing the work of harnessing the falls in the 
Peshtigo river, thirty miles west of Marinette. The 
compony has a possible development of 20,000-horse- 
power, but will utilize only 7,000 at first. An electric 
power plant will be established to transmit power to 
the lumber mills and other factories at Menominee, 
Mich.; Marinette, Green Bay, Oshkosh and other cities. 

A great searcity of laboring men is reported in this 
region. The mills and factories are all demanding more 
men. It is a problem how the summer logging camps 
are to be manned, as the farmers who work in winter 
are not now available and even in the winter the supply 
of men is less than the demand. 

J. H. Marsh, of Oshkosh, is engaged on a large scale 
in the business of shipping Christmas trees and collects 
his stock from all over the northern and western part 
of the state. Mr. Marsh handles about 20,000 trees 
every season, buying the stumpage in June and cutting 
the trees in October. 

Robert Whiteside, an Ashland millionaire, has bought 
a traet of timber land near Shawano and is clearing it 
up preparatory to logging it this summer. After the 
logs are removed the land will be turned into a huge 
farm. 

The lumber trade, so far as shipping is concerned, 
is very quiet at present. The old, dry lumber has all 
been shipped and the green lumber is piled up on the 
docks at the head of the lakes drying. The lumber 
dealers are getting wise. They don’t like the idea of 
tying their money up in green lumber and letting it lie 
on the docks at the other end of the route. They find 
it is more profitable to wait until it is dry. 

The decay of the lumber trade at Marinette has com- 
pelled the citizens to put forth great efforts to preserve 
the prosperity of the city. A chamber of commerce 
has been formed and is doing good work in securing 
new industries. One of the substantial improvements is 
the enlargement of the Marinette Planing Mill Com- 
pany’s plant. 

Great excitement was caused at Peshtigo the other 
day by two fires that started from sparks from the saw- 
dust burner of the Veshtigo Lumber Company. The 
fires were extinguished before much damage had been 
done. 

A project is on foot to establish a large basswood 
manufacturing plant in this city. Representatives of 
the concern have been looking over the ground and in- 
teresting local business men. The new plant will em- 
ploy 100 men. 

George Baldwin, of Appleton, has bought of William 
Holmes, the aged Menominee (Mich.) millionaire lum- 
berman, a tract of 3,400 agres of old timber land to be 
used for colonization purposes. 

August Andersen, a logging contractor of Superior, 
was arrested June 11 charged with eutting 20,000 feet 
of cedar from state lands in Douglas county. Assist- 
ant State Forester Moody is prosecuting the case, which 
is the first in a definite campaign against such offenders 
in northern Wisconsin. The state has been making a 
thorough inspection of all timbered lands and it is 
claimed that millions of feet of timber have been found 
to have been eut unlawfully. 

Marquardt Bros. have been moving their saw mill at 
Caroline to a new location. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, WiIs., June 17.—Present indications 
point to big profits in the logging industry in the upper 
peninsula of Michigan this year. The prices realized 
for forest products, already the highest ever known, 
are still tending upward. The average increase last 
year was about 30 pereent. The demand for hemlock 
tunbark and cedar poles was never better. The southern 
Wisconsir tannery people are paying $8.75 a cord for 
bark. This is 75 cents more than the price paid for 
bark last season. Even with the high price paid for 
labor, peeling and handling the bark, there is a net 
profit of $2.50 a eord. 

One of the heavy items of expense of operators in 
the lumber woods is the great increase in price of hay 
and oats. Hay costs about $25 a ton at present, and 
while it may come down during the summer it is bound 
to go up again, as there is no surplus left over from 
last year’s crop and this year’s crop will be short. Oats 
eosts 60 cents a bushel. There will be some decrease 
in price when this season’s crop is harvested, but the 
price will stay around the 40-cent mark next winter. 

The total amount of lumber shipped this spring by 
water from local mills, as shown in the clearance reeords 
of the custom house, was 2,636,000 feet. The total 
amount brought in was 126,240 feet. This is the total 
amount from the opening of the navigation up to the 
first day in June. This total is about the same as that 
up to the same time last year, and it is not thought 
that the shipments of this year will differ very largely 
from those of last. On the other hand, cedar business 
seems to be on the increase and although almost all 
the cedar sold in local yards is brought in by rail 
the total for the present year to date was 69,500 posts 

















and 600 poles. 


This city is also a great receiving point for shingles 
this year and in the neighborhood of 10,000,000 shingles 
have been received at local docks during the present 
season. The cargo on the steamer Marshall Butters 
amounted to 6,000,000. Most of these shingles are 
shipped out by rail. 

The drive on the Menominee river is progressing 
favorably, but in the smaller streams the drive was very 
expensive. It is stated that Ira Carley’s drive on the 
Little Cedar cost $3,000 more than it did last year, 
when Mr. Carley drove about 5,000,000 feet, the same 
amount as this year, on that stream. 


MINNESOTA. 
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THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 19.—The committee ap- 
pointed by the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion to investigate northern pine manufacturing and 
grading methods is making its inspection trip 
this week. Two members of the committee, E. F. 
Hunter, of Chillicothe, Ill., and W. T. Boston, of York- 
ville, Ill., reached here yesterday and spent the day 
looking over the Minneapolis mills and studying the 
grading system with the help of H. S. Childs, chief in- 
spector; J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association; Edgar Dalzell, of the 
©. A. Smith Lumber Company, and other manufac- 
turers, who did the honors as their own yards were 





visited. The Illinois men were entertained at lunch 
at the Minneapolis Club. 

Last evening Messrs. Hunter, Boston and Childs 
left for Rice Lake, Wis., where they were met by 


W. H. Bundy, chairman of the bureau of grades. They 
will go from there to Duluth, then to Cloquet and 
finally will visit Bemidji. Samuel McFeeley, of Streator, 
the third member of the committee, will join the party 
somewhere on the road. They will reach Minneapolis 
on the return trip Saturday afternoon. 

Manufacturing conditions are now entirely satisfac- 
tory again. There has been plenty of rain and the river 
contains a good stage of water. Logs are coming in 
nicely and all the mills have a sufficient supply, though 
they have been running unevenly and some are much 
closer to bed rock than others. 

The directors of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation have decided not to make any charge for the 
special service department upon members who make use 
of it but to pay the expenses out of the general fund 
until the next association meeting, when the question 
will be definitely determined. 

3rackett Gardner, formerly representative of the 
Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company, of Spokane, has been 
appointed eastern representative of the S. H. L. Lum- 
ber Company, also of Spokane, and has opened offices 
in the Lumber Exchange. 

C. H. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber 
Company, is back from an extended tour on the Pa- 
cific coast. He says there is no improvement in car 
service conditions and that they are bound to get worse 
as business picks up this fall. The manufacturers ex- 
pect shingles to take another jump and stars to go 
nearly to $4 this summer at Minneapolis. 

Ray W. Jones, former lieutenant governor of Minne- 
sota, but now manager of the British-American Tim- 
ber Company, of Victoria, B. C., is back in Minneapolis 
for a while, preparing to move his family to Victoria. 

John C. Hill, of the John C. Hill Lumber Company, 
St. Paul, entertained Secretary of War William H. 
Taft last Friday and Saturday. Mr. Taft was taken ill 
on Friday at Fort Snelling and was taken to Mr. Hill’s 
home, where he rested that night and all day Saturday, 
afterward proceeding to South Dakota. 

The Chinook Timber Company, of Minneapolis, has 
been incorporated with $150,000 capital stock. H. M. 
De Laittre is president, John De Laittre vice president, 
Joseph A. De Laittre treasurer and Karl De Laittre 
secretary. 

W. Ingbolstad, formerly with J. H. Queal & Co., has 
branched out for himself and has opened an office in 
the Lumber Exchange as a lumber commission dealer. 





ON THE ST. CROIX. 


STILLWATER, MINN., June 18.—The big B saw mill 
of George H. Atwood, on the St. Croix north of this 
city, was totally destroyed by fire last Sunday after- 
noon. The loss was $160,000, with $60,500 insurance. Mr. 
Atwood bought the mill in March, 1901, and expended 
$85,000 in improvements. Its original cost was $155,- 
000 after burning August 5, 1893. It burned once be- 
fore, May 16, 1877, this making the third total de- 
struction. It was first built in 1853 by the Schuelen- 
berg-Boetcher Company and was later owned by the 
Staples-Atlee Company, which sold to Mr. Atwood. 

The mill was the pride of all the three mills owned 
by Mr. Atwood. He made it a model mill for the whole 
country and it was declared by competent judges to be 
one of the best in the land. It had two double cut 
bands, cutting forward and backward, a 46-inch steam 
gang, two large edgers, a doubleblock shingle mill, two 
lath mills, all of the very latest and best improved ap- 
paratus; an Allis-Corliss engine of 1,000 horsepower, 
complete equipment of self acting rafting appliance, as 
well as yard and equipment for piling lumber. It had a 
complete diamond machine shop and a superb electric 
light plant. 

Mr. Atwood had 18,000,000 feet of logs on hand, be- 
sides contracts for more. He had just completed the 
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purchase of 60,000,000 feet of hemlock timber land ox 
the North-Western road in Wisconsin and had arranged 
to begin cutting it this summer, with a view to rail- 
roading the logs to this mill to be sawed within the next 
four years and piled. 

Mr. Atwood said that there is a probability that he 
will replace the mill with a smaller but a good one. 
The night after the fire he had an offer of the Foley- 
Bean mill, at Milaca, which will finish its work there 
in a few days. He may move the mill bodily to this 
city. Mr. Atwood showed his appreciation of the efforts 
of the fire department in working all night and saving 
the adjacent buildings and part of the rafting shed. He 
served supper and midnight meals and gave the force a 
check for $100. 

The 225 men thrown out of work by the burning of 
the mill were idle but one day. A half dozen other 
mills offered them positions on Monday. Hands are 
scarce and several mills have heen anxious to put on 
night crews but could not get the men. 

William F. Mackey started a night crew at his Oak 
Park mill Monday night. Mr. Atwood had 10,000,000 
feet to saw for him and he lost about $8,000 worth of 
lumber that was in the mill cribs during the fire. 

The St. Croix boom shut down last Saturday night 
and may not open again for three weeks. The reason 
for this is that the big electric power dam at Taylors 
Falls has been wreaking havoe on logs tumbling over 
the precipice. Many were broken and a considerable 
number more had their ends shattered and studded 
with large pebbles, dangerous to saws. The dam’ com 
pany is constructing a fan sluiceway to obviate the 
breakage that was very expensive. 

David Bronson, surviving partner of the firm of 
Bronson & Folsom, is disposing of the fleet of raft 
boats that was the largest for years in this region. In 
addition to two sold not long ago he has sold the Jsaa: 
Staples and bowboat Georgie S. The Iowa & Minne 
sota Navigation Company, of which former Governor 
S. R. Van Sant is the leading spirit, bought these two 
boats. They were turned over Sunday morning to Cap 
tain Van Sant, who came up from his home in Winona 
on the Staples. The boats left Sunday morning with a 
raft of logs for S. & J. C. Atlee, Fort Madison, and 
lumber for Dubuque, Clinton and Muscatine parties. At 
the launching of the David Swain here last summer Cay 
tain Van Sant made a speech in which he expressed a 
belief that navigation is in its infancy in this region 
and his recent purchases indicate that he has faith in 
the prophecy. 





SPIRITUAL WELFARE OF THE LUMBERJACK. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 19.—A number of Minne 
apolis business men, most of them timber owners and 
operators, have signified their intention to be present 
tomorrow at the Minneapolis Club, at a luncheon, in re- 
sponse to an invitation from a committee consisting of 
I’. A. Chamberlain, president of the Security National 
bank: D. C. Bell, of the Hennepin County Savings bank; 
B. F. Nelson, of the B. F. Nelson & Sons Lumber Com 
pany; J. E. Carpenter, of the Carpenter-Lamb Lumber 
Company; C. A. Barton, of the Northland Pine Lum 
her Company; W. A. Holt; C. A. Smith, of the C. A. 
Smith Lumber Company, and J. E. Rhodes, secretary of 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

The object of the gathering is to discuss and pledge 
support to plans for organized evangelistic work among 
the lumber camps and special efforts for improving the 
condition of the men. The work is to be earried on by 
the Northland Missionary Board, under the auspices of 
the committee on evangelistic work of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly. Rev. J. O. Buswell, general super 
intendent, arrived today and will explain the purposes 
of the board to the gathering. He has secured offices 
here and will open headquarters in September. This 
will be the central point for operations of very general 
scope, covering the south and the Pacific northwest as 
well as the northern pine country, and to begin with 
there will be a dozen missionaries in the field directed 
from the main office. The plans include circulating 
libraries to be installed in the different headquarters 
camps and other conveniences that will be appreciated 
by the employees and will help to keep them contented 
aud efficient. Work that has already been done in the 
northern Minnesota camps has convinced tae lumbermen 
that money paid out in support of such efforts is well 
invested. 
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A COMMISSION OF INQUIRY. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., June 17.—A_ forestry bill, 
drawn up by Charles B. Blair, of this city, and fully 
indorsed by the Michigan Forestry Commission, has 
heen passed by both houses of the legislature and will 
be signed by the governor. It provides for the appoint 
ment by the governor of a commission of nine mem 
bers to look into tax land and forestal conditions in 


the state and report to the next legislature on a definite 


policy to be pursued in the future. It is probable that 
Charles W. Garfield, of this city, will be made chairman 
of the eommission. 





FOREST FIRES IN CANADA. 

Numerous forest fires have occurred in Scobel, Pai 
poonge, Gillies, O’Connor and other townships along 
the line of the Port Arthur, Duluth & Western railway 
in the Thunder bay district and much damage has been 
caused. There is not much pine in the section affected 
but a good deal of tamarack jack pine and other tie 
timber. The latest reports from the district state 
that heavy rains have fallen and that no further loss is 
feared. 
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Rowland Morey. 


KANSAS City, Mo., June 18.—Rowland Morey, 9 years of 
age, the only son of G. A. Morey, the manager of the yards 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Company at Wichita, Kan., was 
drowned in the Arkansas river at Wichita on Friday, June 
14, about 6 p. m. No one, as far as can be learned, saw 
the little fellow drown. ‘Two boys who were just leaving 
the river saw Rowland as he was preparing to go in swim- 
ming and told him not to go in there if he could not swim, 
as there was a deep hole at that point. They gave the 
first clew to his probable death by drowning, and searching 
parties were out all Friday night dragging the river with- 
out success in recovering the body. The search was con- 
tinued throughout Saturday, and Saturday evening the fire 
department brought a cannon and fired a number of shots 
over the spot where the body was supposed to be. It did 
not, however, rise until Sunday morning at 8 o'clock. 

The funeral was held at 2:30 Monday afternoon and was 
attended by nearly all of the lumbermen of Wichita, who 
sent a very handsome floral tribute. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Morey are prostrated by the shock, and have the sympathy 
of their many friends 





Edward Forhan. 


Edward Forhan, a well known and highly esteemed trav 
eling salesman, until recently in the employ of the Colonial 
Lumber & Timber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., died June 1 
of tuberculosis. Although he had been ailing for several 
years and had sought the healing climate of New Mexico to 
vulleviate his condition, the end was not expected so sud 
denly, and up to the time of his death Mr. Forhan was 
actively engaged in securing business for his company. Mr. 
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THE LATE EDWARD FORHAN. 


Forhan is survived by a wife and child, who were with him 
at the time of his death, which occurred at the Western hos 
pital at Grand Island, Neb. Mr. Forhan’s home was in 
Delphi, Ind. He had always been prominently identified 
with measures for improvement cf conditions in the travel 
ing salesmen's fraternity, by which he was held in high 
esteem, as he was by all his business and social associates. 


~~ 


John Waldie. 


Toronto, ONT., June 13.—John Waldie, a wealthy lum 
berman of this city and president of the Victoria Harbor 
Lumber Company, died yesterday afternoon at his residence, 
75> Dark road, from heart failure, after an illness of about 
a week. He was born in 1833 at Hawick, Seot and, and 
came to Canada when a young man, settling at Burlington, 
Ont., where he engaged successfully in the grain and s.iip 
ping business. Ile became prominent in municipal and 
political affairs and at one time represented Halton county 
in the Canadian parliament in the liberal interest. In 180 
he removed to Toronto and organized the Victoria Harbor 
Lumber Company A few weeks ago he concluded important 
negotiations for the purchase of the properties of the Ccox 
Bros. Lumber Company, including the mill at Spragge, Ont.,. 
and extensive timber limits. In addition to his lumbe ing 
business Mr. Waldie had other extensive interests. He was 
for many years a director of the Bank of Toronto and the 
Landed Bank & Loan Company, of Hamilton, and promineni 
in several industrial concerns. He was a Presbyterian and 
took an active part in church matters. A widow and ten 
sons and daughters survive him. 








Samuel E. Haskins. 

Sv. Lous, Mo., June 18.—Samuel E. Haskins, about 65 
years old, a wealthy lumber broker of Glasgow, Scotland, 
who had been living at the Buckingham hotel for nearly a 
year, committed suicide by taking acid Saturday afternoon 
in a vacant lot on Olive street. Several pedestrians saw 
him throw up his hands and fall to the ground, but no one 
saw him take the acid. Several witnesses ran to the man 
and found him unconscious, the odor of carbolic acid about 
his clothing and beside him an empty vial. He was rushed 
to the city hospital, where he died without regaining con 
sciousness. 

Little was known about Mr. Haskins. He spent very little 
of his time at the hotel. He was uncommunicative, but 
was said to be sending large shipments of lumber from 
southern points to Glasgow, where, afier being put throuzh 
a curing process, it was sold at advanced prices in markets 
all over the world. 

E. C. Dyer, manager of the Buckingham hotel, said he 
understood that Haskins had been engaged in promoting a 
company with large capital in the last few weeks, and that 
St. Louis and New York capitalists were said to be con 
nected with the new concern, whose object would be to deal 
in lumber Haskins lived in Chicago for several years be 
fore the fire, in 1871, and is thought to have been wealthy. 
Ile had no intimate friends in St. Louis that were known to 
the attaches of the hotel, and no cause has been assigned for 
the tragedy 





Charles N. Sawyer. 


Boston. MAss., June 1.—Charles N. Sawyer died at his 
home in Worcester May 28 of heart disease. Mr. Sawyer 
was a cousin of William H. Sawyer, a well known lumber 
dealer. For several years past he had taken charge of the 
latter's large real estate business. 











By 
Subscription 
Only. 


Many lumbermen and others have ex 
pressed the wish to secure a set of the “His- 
tory of the Lumber Industry of America,” 
by J. E. Defebaugh, and published by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but have neg- 
lected sending in their formal orders. 

Notice is therefore given that the work 
is sold only by subscription, and editions of 
further volumes will be limited as closely 
as possible to the number of advance sub- 
scriptions. Those who delay their orders 
incur the risk of failing to secure the work. 

All who contemplate subscribing for this 
great history, of such interest and value to 
all concerned with the timber resources and 
industries of America, are invited and 
urged to do so at once. 

Volume II, which takes up the white 
pine states, beginning with New England, 
is now in the hands of the printer. 

The price of the “History of the I.um- 
ber Industry of America” is $5 a volume. 
Four volumes are scheduled to complete 
the work and orders are taken for full 
sets. Address the publisher: 


American Lumberman, 


315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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White Cedar 
Posts and Poles 


are what we have to 
offer now. Before 


placing your orders, 
write us for prices. 
They are right. 





Our stocks are complete and 
we ship promptly. 


DULUTH LOG COMPANY, 


Wholesalers and Manufacturers. 
213-214 Palladio Bullding. DULUTH, MINN. 





HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN will find it to their advantage 


a to send for free sample pages 
of the “Climax Tally Book."’ American Lumberman, Chicago, Itt 
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| For Prompt Shipment 


MIXED CARS 
WHITE PINE 


HEMLOCK 


Boards, Strips and Dimension 
Especially 


Bevel Siding 


ALL GRADES. 














Place Your Orders with 


Rice Lake Lumber Co. 


RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN. 
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(MF HEMLOCK. “OG 


OUR SPECIALTY 


HEMLOCK 


Our yard man asks, “Why do we get better 
hemlock from Rib Lake than from any other 
northern mill.”’ 

The above from one of our customers is pretty 
good evidence that our hemlock is appreciated by 
the trade. 

We are eager to answer inquiries and will tell 
you why. 


Rib Lake Lumber Co. 

























RIB LAKE, WIS. 
We havea 


Dry Hemlock Dimensions & Boards 


Can ship in mixed cars with Lath, Basswood Siding 
and Ceiling, Hardwood Flooring and 








FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 

















Lath and Shingles. 


On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden. 


| THE NASH LUMBER COMPANY, 


SHANAGOLDEN, WISCONSIN. 


DRY HEMLOCK 


Quick shipments guaranteed—No car shortage here. 


WE HAVE 
8,000,000 ft. Piece Stuffs & Boards. 
300,000 ft. | & 2 in. D Select & Better. 


the JOHN WEEK LUMBER CO. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 
Incorporated 1884. 





Established 18sr. 

















IT IS A SAD MISTAKE 


To judge a man by his clothes; likewise 


LUMBER BY THE PRICE YOU PAY. 
The Grade, Quality and Mill Work should be first 
carefully considered. 
If you want your money's worth, send us your orders and inquiries 
for “Shakeless.” Heml Wisconsin Hardwoods and White 
ucts. Weare here tostay and want your business. 
Cars. Even Grades. Prompt Shipments. 


John R. Davis Lumber Company, Phillips, Wis. 
TO MAKE MONEY inans Actuary tor temrins 


the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct, 
Send for illustrated booklet, - AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 





WASHINGTON. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


TacoMs, WASil., June 14.—Many millmen ‘say that 
they are finding the car shortage more acute just now 
than at any other time since the embargo was really 
lifted. The A. C. Young Lumber Company has both 
its saw mill and shingle mill at Kapowsin, on the Ta- 
coma astern, running, but expects that it will have 
to shut down the shingle mill in four or five days at 
the rate cars are coming in and will have to shut down 
the saw mill about the first of the month. Discussing 
the shingle situation, A. C. Young, of this company, 
one of the largest shingle operators in the city, said 
today : 





Shingles dropped off a point about a week ago but are 
still holding steady, with the mills getting about $2.40 to 
$2.50 for Stars and quotations to the east about $2.65, a 
margin of about 15 cents, due to the fact that at present 
shingle prices a dealer has to tie up $800 or $900 in a car 
of shingles for sixty days or so when he undertakes to fill 
an order. Everybody looks for prices to climb back to the 
point they receded from a week or so ago if the present 
car shortage keeps up, and there seems to be every indica- 
tion that it is going to. It is only a comparatively short 
time now before new crop wheat will begin to move and the 
railroads will have that business to care for on top of what 
they have now. 

A good idea of the conditions which exist at San 
Irancisco is given by Capt. Milton Thwing, of the 
steam schooner Harold Dollar, a lumber carrying ves- 
sel which was in port this week from San Francisco. 
Said Captain Thwing: 

Only the settlement of labor difficulties in San Francisco 
can benefit the lumber situation in California. It is not 
only at San Francisco that the congested conditions exist 
but at San Pedro and other ports miliions of feet of lumber 
are piled along the docks for which there is neither demand 
nor sale. The situation in San Francisco is, of course, much 
worse than at any other California port. The vessels were 
chartered, the cargoes bought and the companies had to 
load them to get anything at all out of their bargain. They 
now have the lumber on kand and are not able to get rid 
of it. 

Officials of the Union Pacific railroad’s corporation 
for its extension from the Columbia river to Taeoma— 
the Oregon & Washington Railway Company—who were 
in Tacoma today, announced that within the next week 
the road will be ready to award contracts for con- 
struction work on the line. The Tacoma city council 
this week granted the road’s application for the vaca- 
tion of certain streets and for a franchise to construct 
viaducts for the line to the Tacoma terminals. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company’s 
application for the vacation of several streets at its 
freight terminals in the east end will be considered by 
the council Tuesday night and will undoubtedly be 
granted as the road wishes. 

Ralph Metcalf, of the Metcalf Shingle Company, left 
last week on a brief business trip to Winona. He ex- 
peets to be home in about one week. The company has 
its mill at Kelso running regularly. 

YY. &. Ripley, viee president ot the Wheeler, Osgood 
Company, left this week for Atlantic coast points on 
an extended business trip. 

E. J. MeNeeley & Co. have moved into their new 
suite of offices, 3811-12-13 Fidelity building. The offices 
are handsomely finished and much more commodious 
than those formerly occupied. The Hill Lumber Com- 
pany is permanently located in suite 613, Bankers’ Trust 
building. In the same offices are its affiliated com- 
panies, including the Howell-Hill Shingle Company, the 
Hill-Wilson Shingle Company and the Milton Shingle 
Company. E. V. Wintermote, purchasing agent for 
McPhee & MeGinnity, has his offices permanently located 
at 617 Bankers’ Trust building, which is becoming a 
sort of lumber exchange these days, the concerns in it 
including the Defianee Lumber Company, C. D. Dana- 
her Lumber Company, Port Blakeley Mill Company, 
Union Lumber Company and others. 

The Reliance Lumber Company is finding no improve- 
ment in the car situation, cars for eastern business be- 
ing exceedingly hard to get. 

The A. P. Perry Lumber Company, of MeIntosh, 
Thurston county, has filed articles of incorporation with 
the secretary of state. The capital stock is $250,000, 
and the inecorporators are A. P. Perry and George 
Dysart and C. 8. Gilchrist, of Centralia. 

Hira Kara, a Jap foreman employed by the Hill 
Lumber Company at Midland, decamped Monday night 
with $300 in pay checks issued by the company. So 
far the Jap has not been captured by the police. Pay- 
ment on the checks was stopped immediately. 

R. L. MeCormick, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, is attending the annual communication 
of the state grand lodge, A. F. & A. M., which is being 
held at Masonic Temple here this week. Several hun- 
dred out of town Masons are present. 

Officials of the Dempsey Lumber Company, whose fine 
mill in Tacoma was destroyed by fire last Friday night, 
have not yet make any plans for rebuilding the struc- 
ture. Both Bellingham and Everett are anxious to 
get the company to build there instead of in Tacoma 
and are offering free sites and other inducements. The 
site which the company has in this city is situated on 
the Puyallup waterway and is an ideal location for a 
saw mill, having deep water shipping facilities, added 
to which is the fact that it is directly tributary to the 
Northern Pacific, Union Pacific and Milwaukee ter- 
minals-and can have trackage to each of these roads. 
James J. Dempsey, the elder, is expected to come to 
Tacoma in the near future to look over the situation 
with his sons here, and not until after the personal 
conference with Mr. Dempsey will plans for rebuilding 





be decided upon. The Dempsey Lumber Company yes- 


terday took out a permit to build a warehouse 24x24 
feet to cost $500 and an office and shed building 24x24 
feet to cost $500, both on its property. 

Building permits were taken out this week for ex- 
tensive improvements to the C. D. Danaher Lumber 
Company’s property here. The mill is now being 
operated under lease to the Port Blakeley Mill Com- 
pany and is running day and night. The improvements 
Mr. Danaher will make to the plant include a planing 
mill 50x60 feet; a concrete dry kiln, 30x100 feet, to 
cost $4,000, and a new 50x60 boiler room to cost about 
$2,000 and to have concrete foundations. 

A list of officers of the Canal Timber Company was 
filed for record with the county auditor this week. John 
C. Curran, of Everett, is president of the company, and 
L. H. Higgins, of Tacoma, is secretary. The com- 
pany ’s offices are in the Provident building in Tacoma. 
It has extensive holdings of timber lands. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company this week 
took out a permit to build a barn 24x30 feet at its 
plant to cost $500. The company has made a number 
of improvements at its plant lately in the way of minor 
new buildings. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., June 14.—The local chamber of 
commerce has directed a communication to the proprie- 
tors of the Dempsey Mill Company, whose plant was 
recently destroyed by fire in Tacoma, informing the 
management of this city’s receptive condition if the 
big company feels inclined to locate its industry here. 
Before purchasing its site and building its mill in 
Tacoma the Dempsey company visited this city and had 
almost closed negotiations for acreage when at the last 
moment something intervened to cause change of plans. 
It is understood that the Dempseys do not contemplate 
rebuilding in Tacoma and the statement has been ad- 
vanced that they are casting their eye upon this city 
and Bellingham as the probable point of location. This 
city possesses superior shipping facilities, both rail 
and water, and is on a direct line with eastern markets. 
The senior member of the Dempsey concern is now in 
the east and no definite plans, it is understood, will 
be made until his return to Tacoma. 

Day T. Ledwich, representing the Hollandsworth- 
Hart Company, of Aberdeen, S. D., is in this city en- 
deavoring to extricate his firm from a difficulty. Last 
winter the Hollandsworth-Hart Company placed orders 
on the Sound for materials to erect certain buildings, 
but owing to the car shortage the orders were not filled. 
Mr. Ledwich is here especially to see that his company 
secures necessary structural material to complete the 
held-up buildings. The Ferry-Baker Lumber Company 
has helped the Hollandsworth-Hart Company out of its 
trouble to the extent of three carloads. 

There is plenty of business for manufacturers; the 
trouble is, how can orders be filled? Secretary-Treasurer 
E. A. Poyneer, of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Company, 
staies that his plant, like others of this city, has all 
the orders it can attend to and a great many mom. 
Some slight betetrment in car service has been reported, 
but, as Mr. Poyneer says, it necessitates the use of a 
microscope to see the betterment. 

The slight weakness noticeable in the price of logs 
is expected to beget new strength by the general closing 
down of camps, which is now prevalent in this section 
of the state. 

Among the shingle plants in this vicinity to install 
new machinery recently are the Briggs Shingle Com- 
pany, of Edmonds, which has added three uprights; the 
Carpenter Shingle Company, of Edmonds, to install 
three new model uprights; the Everett Shingle Company, 
now putting in a new 66x16 high pressure boiler and a 
6x12 Brownell horizontal engine of automatic pattern; 
the Edmonds Shingle Company, to install three new up- 
right shingle machines, and the Clark & Petersen Com- 
pany, of Snohomish, which will install a new 48x12 
boiler and an 11x14 Brownell automatic engine. 

While there appears to be some falling off in cargo 
trade, although local mills are doing a good vessel trade, 
the telegraph and telephone pole trade continues strong. 
There appears to be little or no foundation for the 
recently circulated report that California pole dealers 
are ordering their agents to cease buying until condi- 
tions change. 

Jay Hambridge, of the Canyon Lumber Company, is 
proud of his fine new plant, now approaching comple- 
tion in this city. He says it will, in allround work, turn 
out as much lumber as the Port Blakeley mills, which 
were vaunted, up to the time of their destruction by 
fire, as the largest in the world. The Canyon plant is 
said by millwrights to be the finest in the northwest. 
Monday the mill will start up on half output. The 
company is turning out material for another dry kiln 
for lumber and the big planing mill. The daily output 
of the completed plant will be 200,000 feet and 400,000 
shingles. 

The MeWilliams & Henry Lumber Company expects to 
complete its large plant in this city and have it running 
by the last of July. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., June 15.—Improvements to cost 
several thousand dollars are announced by Manager 
Archie Morrison for the Morrison Lumber Company. 
The mill will close June 25 to admit of the installation 
of new machinery. 

Laden with a cargo of 2,500,000 feet of lumber the 
steamer Hercules sailed yesterday afternoon from the 
E. K. Wood Lumber Company’s dock, destined for 
China. 

The ship Aurora is loading a cargo of railroad ties 
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at the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company’s wharf 
for delivery in California for the Southern Pacific rail- 
road. 

In spite of the car shortage and a decline in the Cali- 
fornia market it is estimated that local lumber and 
shingle industries this year will yield a revenue of 
$6,000,000. The mills of this city will cut this year 
approximately 300,000,000 feet of lumber. 

The steamer Rainier sailed last night from the Bel- 
lingham Bay Lumber Company’s docks with a cargo 
of 800,000 feet of lumber for delivery at San Fran- 
c1sco,. 

Logs valued at more than $2,000,000 are now in 
booms in the mill ponds of the various saw mills around 
the water front. Eighty percent of the logs are fir, 
15 percent cedar and the remainder spruce. Nearly 
all of the mills have large reserves of logs and the log- 
ging companies utilize large areas of water front to 
store their logs for future delivery to the mills along 
Puget sound. An average of thirty-five carloads of fir 
and cedar logs are being dumped into Bellingham bay 
daily from the different camps in the county. Faltering 
prices of lumber naturally have a tendency to cause 
an incipient weakness in the log market, and prices tend 
downward. Owing to this condition a number of camps 
have suspended operations and within ten days, as the 
question now stands, there will be a general closedown 
of the logging camps on Puget sound and especially 
in this section. , 

Vessels due to arrive in this port are listed as fol- 
lows: Germanicus, 3,000,000 feet of lumber for Aus- 
tralia; steamer Cape Breton, 3,000,000 feet for Aus- 
tralia; bark Eton Hall, 1,500,000 feet for Callao, 
Spain; bark H. K. Hall, 1,500,000 feet for Valparaiso; 
schooner FE. K. Wood, 750,000 feet for San Pedro; 
steamer Olympia, 800,000 feet for San Francisco. 

Vessels loading lumber in port: Ship Aurora, 
schooners Fearless and Resolute, bark County of Lin- 
lithingow, schooner Albert Meyer. 





LUMBERMEN IN A NEW $100,000 ENTERPRISE. 


TacoMa, WASH., June 15.—The McConnell Engineer- 
ing & Machinery Company filed articles of incorporation 
this week. The capital stock is $100,000 and next 
Monday the compaxy will take over the plant and prop- 
erties of the Puget Sound Drydock & Machine Com- 
pany, of this city. Tuesday a meeting of the stock- 
holders was held and Niven McConnell was elected 
president and Charles A. Foster secretary of the new 
company. The stockholders include Col. C. W. Griggs, 
president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 
and Henry Hewitt, of the same company; Chester 
Thorne, president of the National Bank of Commerce; 
Charles A. Foster, formerly of Pittsburg and a son of 
former Senator Addison G. Foster, first vice president 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company; Herbert 
S. Griggs, a prominent Tacoma attorney and son of 
Colonel Griggs; Louis W. Pratt, secretary of the Ta- 
coma Chamber of Commerce. The plant of the com- 
pany shut down today for the taking of inventory. 

The new owners will spend several thousand dollars 
in improving the property, which includes a high class 
machine works on the water front in this city and what 
is known as the Quartermaster Harbor drydock at this 
port. 

Mr. McConnell came to Tacoma in May from Pater- 
son, N. J. He is an expert steel maker and was presi- 
dent of the Passaic Rolling Mill Company. For several 
years he was superintendent of all the open hearth 
steel furnaces at Homestead, Pa. He was also gen- 
eral superintendent of the North Sharon Steel 
Works, Sharon, Pa., and eventually became general man- 
ager of the South Sharon Steel Works. Later he built 
the Donora Steel Works, now known as the Union Steel 
Company. About a year ago he retired from the presi- 
deney of the Passaic mill and spent several months in 
travel, eventually opening negotiations for the Tacoma 
property. Mr. Foster, who was in the city a few 
months ago, returned to Pittsburg to close up his affairs 
there preparatory to coming to Tacoma to accept the 
position with the new organization. The new company 
will do a general foundry and machine shop business. 
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IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., June 15.—Loggers and millmen 
are inclined to be pessimistic regarding the prospect of 
the lumber business for the next few months. Many 
of the larger mills on Grays harbor have commenced 
curtailing their output, several large logging camps have 
cicsed and others will do so in a short time. One prom- 
inent logger stated this week that poor car service had 
foreed mills to overship to California, and now that mar- 
ket was glutted badly. Added to this the labor troubles 
in various parts of California had reduced the demand 
for lumber so that the only available market was east, 
and there was no possible way of securing a larger 
supply of cars, hence the only alternative was to close 
down for a period of thirty days, and possibly much 
longer. 

The Grays Harbor & Puget Sound railway has been 
delayed by the opposition to its bridging the Chehalis 
river at Aberdeen, but that obstacle is now in a fair 
way to be removed and it is believed by those in posi- 
tion to know that work of construction will begin short- 
ly. The first to be built will be from Aberdeen to Cen- 
tralia, with a feeder into the North river valley. At 
Centralia connection will be made with the Oregon & 
Washington. 

The Union Loan & Trust Company, of this town, has 
opened for business. The organization was completed 
some weeks ago, but suitable quarters had to be pre- 


pared. Mr. Mason will act in the capacity of manager. 
1", B. Hubbard, the well known millman, is president. 

The iniand mills of this section are all running, but 
the car supply is not what operators had hoped for, and 
the falling off of the southern trade has forced large 
manufacturers on tide water to enter the rail trade 
more strongly. It is probable the year will not show 
up very satisfactorily. 

The strong timber buying of a few months ago has 
subsided, and very few deals are now being closed. 
While there is no appreciable decline in prices, there 
seems to be very little demand. A few large deals 
have been made recently in British Columbia, but these 
are more for future profits than for any immediate use. 

A number of Montesano men sent a representative to 
Oregon some time ago to look up the chance to invest 
some money for them in timber at a price that would 
make it profitable to hold for several years. The pur- 
chaser reports securing a few desirable tracts. Small 
logging operators complain, however, that there is little 
chance to secure small tracts of timber, the result being 
that the logging will be done more and more by larger 
operators in the next few years. 


THE INLAND EMPIRE. 


IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., June 15.—The last week has been 
an exceptionally good one for the crops in the Inland 
Empire. Copious rains have fallen throughout the wheat 
growing belts and grain growers are feeling jubilant 
over the situation. The weather remains cool and fall 
sown wheat is rapidly nearing the stage of development 
which it is considered assures a bumper crop. The 
latest reports show an increased volume of trade in 
both yard stock and box business. The reciprocal de- 
murrage law now in effect in the state of Washington, 
it is believed, surely will have tendency to supply the 
millmen with all the cars needed for intrastate business. 
The car supply for eastern shipments is growing better 
gradually and values remain firm. 

A report from Sand Point, Ida., is to the effect that 
the smelter companies are negotiating with the Hum- 
bird Lumber Company for a tract of timber land worth 
between $100,000 and $150,000, lying along the Pend 
d’Oreille river. This, together with the 1,000 sections 
owned by the Anderson company at present, give them 
almost a complete frontage for a long distance on the 
Pend d’Oreille river. 

The improvements which have been under way by 
the McGoldrick Lumber Company since last fall are 
practically completed, and make its plant one of the 
most complete and uptodate. A gang saw 12x30 has 
been installed and is now ready for operation. A new 
shed has been completed which gives the company a 
total dry shed capacity of approximately 2,500,000 feet 
of lumber. The total building and equipping expendi- 
ture since last fall is reported to be, approximately, 
$75,000. The company expects to manufacture this year 
40,000,000 feet of lumber, the mill now being equipped 
with two kand saws and a gang. 

The William Musser Land & Lumber Company has 
purchased from the Northern Pacific railway all of the 
timber lands on both sides of the North fork and Little 
North fork branches of the Coeur d’Alene river, as far 
up the stream as the boundary line of Shoshone county. 
The aggregate amount said to have been purchased is 
placed at 4,480 acres. 

The Lumberman’s Mutual Society and the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association have employed the serv- 
ices of F. H. Hilliard, who will be on the road con- 
tinually in the interests of the insurance feature of the 
association and inspecting risks and securing new mem 
bers for the association. 

Howard A. Wilson, son of A. J. Wilson, treasurer of 
the Fidelity Lumber Company, arrived in Spokane yes- 
terday morning and will, after spending a short time 
with his parents in the city, accept a position with the 
Fidelity Lumber Company at Newport, Wash. 

The Fidelity Lumber Company is rushing the work 
cn its planing mill, located in the city on the San Fran 
cisco & Northwestern, and are putting in a heavy retail 
stock to take care of its retail business in the city, 
which is rapidly developing into healthy proportions. 
‘J. C. Reisenger has accepted the management of the 
company’s retail business. Mr. Reisenger is a_thor- 
oughly uptodate retail Jumberman, which vouches for 
the success of the new venture. 

A. V. Bradrick, of the Gerhari-Bradrick Lumber Com- 
pany, has been absent from the city during the week 
looking after the company’s interests at the various 
mills now being operated by the company. 

G. A. Lammers, of Stillwater, Minn., who has been 
spending some time in the Inland Empire and British 
Columbia, left Spokane Wednesday for his home in the 
east. 

George Wells, secretary of the Inter-Mountain Lum- 
bermen’s Association, was in Spokane yesterday on busi- 
ness and visited a number of the lumbermen who are 
interested in timber lands in his district. 

M. H. Grover, of the Day-Luellwitz Lumber Company, 
Spokane and Seattle, Wash., has sold his entire interests 
in the company to the other stockholders. E. P. Triol, 
who has formerly been connected with the Spokane end 
of the business, has temporarily taken charge of the 
company’s affairs at Seattle. 

E. F. cartier VanDissel, president of the Phenix 
Lumber Company, states that another new Shea logging 
engine has been received and placed in commission on 
its logging road, recentiy constructed in the vicinity of 
Springdale, Wash. 



































Johnson Lumber C 
| Phone. Grand S55. 


TELECODE USED 


EXPORTERS OF PINE LUMBER, 





Milwaukee, W 








Waite Pime 
| Wisconsin and Michigan stock, cut from | 
large logs and runs wide. It is thoroughly 

dry stock. 

4 cars 4” and 6” 

C and Better Bevel Siding 
OF 
is. 








We use the Telecode. 















When You 
Want Hustle 


Send your orders to us, for if there's 
anything on earth we pride our- 
selves on it’s the way we fill orders. Tell us your 
wants and we will quote you prices on 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 


for early delivery. You can rest assured we will 
spare no effort to fill your order satisfactorily. The 
secret of our success is the close attention given 
our customers, Let's get acquainted. 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 


WAUSAU, WIS. 








Rust- OWEN 
LUMBER 





Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail ’ de. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis 


OUR SPECIALTIES 
Pattern Lumber, 
Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 











cmon 











f sost NOW WE CAN MAKE QUICK SHIPMENTS ON 


Sawyer-Goodman Company 


We 


a 


Dry White Pine Beveled Siding, 
Finish in all Thicknesses, 
and Shop Lumber. 








MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 
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Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you van rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


ath to Timbers 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will glacly quote you prices. 


We use the Telecode. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE, MILL AND YARD, | 
, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch Office, PEORIA, ILL., M. A. Magruder, Mgr. 


44th Avenue 
North and L 

















WHITE PINE 








READY FOR SHIPMENT: 
8 4” No. 2 Fencing, 6, 10, 12, 14 and 18’ 
10 cars 4”No.3 “  6to ié’ 


B SELECT AND BETTER. 
2 cars 8” and wider 12, 14 and 16’ S2S 
B AND BETTER SIDING. 


icar 4” B and Better Siding, 6 to 16 
2 cars 4” C re 8 to 16 
5 cars 6” B and Better 6 to 16 
8 cars 6” C ai 6 to 16 


% car 6” Dand Better “ 4’ 


BOVEY-DE LAITTRE LUMBER CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Pine Lumber. 


F, Weyerhaeuser, Pres. R. D. Musser, Treas. 
W. H. Laird, Vice-Pres. R. H. Chute, Gen'l Mer. 
F. S. Bell, Sec’y. C. A. Barton, Ass’t Mer. 


MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINNESOTA. 








If you want to get a line of PINE 
LUMBER that is both a trade winner 
and a trade holder order NORTHLAND 
PINE next time. 

Other dealers are building up their 
business and their profits with NORTE 
LAND PINE and so can you. 

Will you? 














A Few Surplus Items 


Ix8 16’ No. J Norway. 

SxI2 16’ No. | Norway. ‘ 

Ix8 and wider, D and Better White 
Pine, 6, 8 and 10’. 


ASK FOR PRICES. 
CARPENTER-LAMB CO. 
No. 626 Security Bank Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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| Winona Lumber Co. | 


White JPime 
Products 








WINONA, t=2 ges MINNESOTA. 
. ~ id 








TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
che amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


OREGON. 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., June 15,—This city is about to ex 
port the largest lumber cargo ever set afloat in these 
waters and possibly on the Pacific coast. Immense quan- 
tities of lumber have been stowed away in the holds 
and iashed onto the decks of large tramp steamers 
from this port but it is now said that the British 
steamer Kalibia will carry away the banner cargo when 
it clears by the end of this month for the orient. The 
Kalibia left San Francisco yesterday afternoon for the 
Columbia river under charter to the Pacific Export Lum- 
ber Company and should arrive here Monday or Tues- 
day. The Kalibia registers 3,149 tons net, is 410 feet 
long and it is estimated that more than 4,000,000 feet 
of lumber can be stored away in its spacious holds and 
on its broad decks. Most of the cargo will be taken 
on at mills in this city but a portion will be furnished 
by smaller mills along the Columbia river, as has been 
done with a number of foreign steamers recently dis- 
patched by local exporters. The largest cargo sent out 
of this port, so far as records show, was that which 
went to the orient in May of this year when the British 
steamer Oceano started out with 3,805,539 feet. The 
Oceano registers 99 tons less than the Kalibia, therefore 
is supposed to carry several hundred feet less. The 
British steamer Strathyre finished loading at the mills 
of the Clarke & Wilson Lumber Company at Linnton 
today, and the feature of this was that the ship will 
leave for Shanghai with what exporters consider the 
largest deckload ever carried out of the Columbia river. 
It measures a little over 1,000,000 feet, or about as 
much as a full cargo of the larger schooners engaged 
in the lumber trade. The Norwegian steamer Mathilda, 
which left here in May for the orient with a cargo of 
lumber, is reported as having been chartered to bring 
coal from Neweastle, N. S. W., for a return cargo and 
then to load lumber here for Port Pirie, Australia. 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co. chartered the sailing schooner 
Echo the other day to load lumber for Valparaiso, and 
some large transactions are being negotiated with hopes 
of closing during the early part of the week. 

There has been some talk of a Michigan firm planning 
to raft railroad ties down the Willamette river above 
the falls to this city for shipment to Europe. Lumber 
men say that some day this scheme will undoubtedly be 
put into execution, although they do not expect to see 
much of it right away. Some years ago it was thought 
impossible to tow log rafts from the Columbia river 
to San Francisco, but experiments proved different and 
a number of rafts have been sent south in good shape. 
Some went to pieces and proved menacing to navigation 
while the logs hung together, but gradually they washed 
ashore and disappeared among the bleaching drift on the 
sands. Another large raft is about to start for San 
Diego in a couple of days and it will be the first to 
go this season. It is being sent south by the Benson 
Logging Company which operates a saw mill there. The 
mill has only recently been put in operation and _ its 
success will depend entirely upon the possibility of 
bringing the rafts through in safety. So far the new 
departure seems to have met with the satisfaction of 
the promoters, 

Among the millmen of the state there were few 
changes during the last week. C. J. Simeral, of Silver 
ton, Ore., with others engaged in the saw mill business 
in that vicinity, bought a small traet of land for the 
purpose of establishing a planing mill and to secure 
suitable loading facilities. The mill will handle the 
products of the various mills and it is believed thereby 
prove of great advantage to them all. 

it might interest timbermen to know that bids will be 
received at the oilice of the surpervising engineer of 
the reclamation service, in this city, until 2 0’elock p. 





m., September 2, for the purchase and removal of 
standing timber surrounding lakes Clealum, Kachess, 
Keechelus and Bumpkin, all in the state of Washington. 





CHANGED PERSONNEL OF AN OREGON 
CONCERN. 

During the last six months or more some changes 
in the personnel of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Com. 
pany, of Bridal Veil, Ore., have been under way, which 
began with the reorganization of the company some 
months ago and a retirement of nearly all of those 
who were formerly interested in it with the exception 
of J. S. Bradley, the veteran treasurer and manage 
of the company, who on June 1 disposed of his inter- 
est in the concern and retired after seventeen years 
of active service, and was suceeded by E. D. Kingsley, 
secretary and treasurer of the West Oregon Lumbe1 
Company, Clatskanie, Ore., but a resident of Portland 
for several years. Mr. Kingsley bought Mr. Brad 
ley’s interest in the company and becomes its man 
ager and treasurer. The other officers of the com- 
pany are Joseph T. Peters, president, of The Dalles, 
Ore.; C. G. Briggs, vice president and assistant man- 
ager; H. H. Briggs, secretary, and E. H. Thompson, 
superintendent. 

Among the stockholders in the company besides 
those above mentioned are I. N. Bushong, manager of 
the Northwestern Cooperage Company, Gladstone, 
Mich., and the Edwards brothers, who look after the 
banking end, allied with the same coneern, with head- 
quarters at Leipsic, Ohio, and Howard Holland, of 
Portland, Ore., who has been associated with C. §. 
Briggs, as Holland & Briggs, acquiring timber lands 
tributary to the original holdings of the Bridal Veil 
Lumbering Company. These timber interests were 





consolidated a few months ago and the company 


reorganized and the interests of L. C. Palmer, for- 
merly president of the company, and J. M. Leiter, its 
secretary, were bought by the other parties. On the 
first of June Mr. Bradley disposed of his interest, as 
stated, and Mr. Kingsley took charge of the busi- 
ness. 


Under Able Management. 


Mr. Kingsley is one of the ablest lumbermen on the 
Columbia river. He belongs to the younger class of 
lumbermen, having gone to Oregon nearly six years 
ago from Freeport, Ill., and engaging in lumber manu- 
facturing at Clatskanie, Ore., as the West Oregon 
Lumber Company. Not long ago he established a re- 
tail yard at Arleta, a suburb of Portland. This busi- 
ness he will.continue as in the past, leaving the man- 
agement to C. B. Walkey, who has been with him sev- 
eral years. Mr. Kingsley has brothers in the retail 
lumber business with headquarters at Minden, Neb., 
and operating three yards. Mr. Kingsley is very 
public spirited and is a willing worker for the gen 
eral good of the lumber industry, having been chair 
man of the ‘‘market extension committee’’ of the 
Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation from its beginning until recently, and has de- 
voted a great deal of time, attention and thought to 
this matter, making several trips east to address con- 
ventions of retailers regarding merits of western 
woods, 


Planing Mill and Yard End Rebuilt. 


Since the reorganization of the company several 
months ago plans that had been in a measure pre- 
viously made for rebuilding the planing mill and yard 
end of the business at Bridal Veil have been carried 
out and are now practically completed. The saw 
mill, which is up in the foothills, is four miles away 





E. D. KINGSLEY, MANAGER AND TREASURER. 


from the planing mill yard and office, at Bridal Veil 
on the Oregon Railroad & Navigation line. The lum- 
her is brought down by flume. A new planing mill 
has been built with a lumber shed 304 feet in length 
by 100 feet wide, new machinery installed in the 
planing mill, new boilers, engines, blower systems, 
four North Coast Dry Kiln Company’s kilns installed, 
and many other changes made about the plant that 
practically make it entirely new. One_ interesting 
feature was devised by Mr. Kingsley, which is a 
raised platform the whole length of the kilns on which 
yard truck loads of lumber are loaded down to the 
kiln trucks, thus saving a great deal of time and 
lahor, and is a great improvement over the old way 
of handing up the lumber by main strength while 
loading the kiln trucks. Arrangements are also being 
made for an improved way of delivering the lumber 
as it comes out of the flume onto a sorting platform 
on which it is carried along and sorted out as at the 
tail end of the mill. A Giddings & Lewis Manufacturing 
Company vertical resaw, an edger, a cutoff saw, a lath 
machine and a hog for grinding up the refuse have 
also been installed. All of this machinery at the 
lower end of the flume, with the exception of the 
planing mill, is to ke run by separate electric motors, 
one at each machine. 

The company has also taken over the Bridal Veil 
box factory and will operate that at night by electric 
motors and by water power in the daytime, as at 
present. The old buildings will be torn down and the 
space they formerly occupied will be used for extend 
ing the vards. The plant will turn out 100,000 feet a 
day with the present improvements and it is likely that 
later on arrangements will be made for improving the 
saw mill. 


Larch (Noble Fir) Lumber a Specialty. 


This larch must not be confused with the larch of 
Montana, Idaho, and eastern Washington, which is of 
the tamarack family and is the larch proper, whereas, 
the lareh of the Bridal Veil district is in reality noble 
fir, which is a tree of old growth, large size and cuts 
a great deal of clears. There is very little of this 
timber in existence and the Bridal Veil Lumbering 
Company has a great deal of it. One of the largest 
consumers of this company is the Cramps shipbuilding 
company, which has been using it for interior finish 
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for battleship construction for the government. It is 

creamy white and takes a satin finish right from the 

machine. It is fine grained and a most excellent 

substitute for white pine. It is especially satisfac- 

tory for interior and exterior finish and bevel siding. 
Sending Out Samples of Larch. 

The Bridal Veil Lumbering Company is mailing 
samples of this larch to lumber dealers and those in 
he east who are interested whenever requested, and 
Mr. Kingsley states that he would be very glad to 
have any one interested in this wood to write the 
ompany for samples, which will be gladly sent. 

The changes in the Rridal Veil Lumbering Com- 
pany during the last few months have been very 
marked. The company was organized about twenty 
vears ago by Mr. Palmer, Messrs. Leiter and Bradley 
heeoming associated with the company about seven- 
teen years ago. Mr. Bradley came from Ohio and 
Mr. Leiter from Michigan. They have felt that they 
have been in the harness long enough and now retire, 
probably to enjoy a little leisure, although it would 
net be surprising if they should be again engaged in 
the lumber business. 

EK. H. Thompson, the superintendent, who remains 
with the new company, has been with it for a number 
of years as its traveling representative, in the east 
part of the time. He will in the future no doubt 
make occasional trips in the east for the company. 
With its improved facilities in the way of plant and 
large timber holdings the Bridal Veil Lumbering Com- 
pany will be a prominent factor in the lumber business 
of Oregon for many years to come. 


CALIFORNIA. 
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FROM THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ME- 
TROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., June 16.—Citizens of Los An- 
zeles by vote last Tuesday decided that the future me- 
tropolis of the southwest should not be permitted to 
languish for water and the $23,000,000 bond issue for 
the Owens river aqueduct was carried by 21,923 ayes 
to 2,128 noes. The building of the aqueduct is to begin 
within sixty days and the effect is certain to be felt 
soon. It assures the future prosperity of the city as 
nothing else could possibly do. 

There are indications of a coming drop in the price 
of lumber, although many of the dealers declare present 
rates are little short of bankruptcy. At San Luis 
Obispo, just up the coast, a local paper says that deal- 
ers have cut their prices $3 on pine and $5 on redwood. 
There is no demand for random cargoes and one large 
shipment now lies at San Pedro looking for a purchaser. 
San Diego papers also report similar declines there. 

On the other hand there is a big demand for railroad 
ties. The electric railroads and the Southern Pacific 
are getting in every day. Now the Santa Fe is expected 
to build another cutoff on its overland route which will 
call for some more. 

The sehooner Northland, which sailed from Ballard 
with a cargo for the Culver Lumber Company, of this 
city, put into San Diego instead of San Pedro. The 
vessel was chartered and sent to Ballard, but on arrival 
the cargo was not ready and a wait ensued and the 
charter limit expired. After the demurrage had reached 
$1,500 the company awoke to the situation and tele- 
graphed the master to hurry up, get his cargo at all 
hazards and sail. He did, but somehow the company 
neglected to tell what port to go to or got it mixed some 
way. Anyway the boat put into San Diego, landed the 
eargo and sailed off, leaving the Culver people to find 
a way to get the lumber here. 

The largest cargo ever landed at San Diego was 
brought last week by the full rigged ship Homeward 
Bound. Tt amounted to 2,000,000 feet. The ship has 
gone to Neweastle, Australia, to load coal. 

A valuable timber concession has been secured by 
Los Angeles capitalists in the state of Chiapas, southern 
Mexico. It covers more than twenty-five miles, say the 
promoters, and is valuable for mahogany and other 
tropical woods. The country is said to be excellent for 
raising tropieai agricultural products and the conces 
sionaires contemplate establishing colonies on planta- 
tions as well as working the forests. They elaim to 
have not less than 237,000,000 feet of mahogany and 
other woods with a net value of $29,000,000. If their 
statements are verified by facts they have an excellent 
property. The concern is known as the Federal Timber 
& Colonization Company. Its president is F. W. Nye, 
who, with N. H. Lillie, a timber expert, and William 
Schade, has just returned from a visit of inspection to 
the lands. 

That the domestic trade at San Pedro exceeds that 
of San Francisco is shown by the reports of the British 
consular representatives at Los Angeles and San Fran- 
ciseo, although, of course, in foreign trade the northern 
city is so far ahead that no comparison can be made. 
Probably 80 percent of the trade at San Pedro is lum- 
ber. In 1906 the total number of coasting vessels enter- 
ing San Pedro harbor was 1,412, with a total tonnage of 
633,315. Those entering San Francisco numbered 325, 
with a tonnage of 483,094, a difference of 1,087 ves- 
sels and 150,221 tons in favor of San Pedro. San F'ran- 
ciseo’s poor showing is attributed to the great earth- 
quake and fire. For all kinds of shipping San Pedro 
shows 1,430 vessels of all kinds entering port, with ton- 
nage of 668,215, while San Francisco had 812 vessels, 
with tonnage of 1,613,732, or two and a half times that 
of San Pedro. At the latter port the entire wharfage is 
stacked with lumber. Lumber yards and mills line the 





entire front and the smell and talk of lumber are every- 
where. ; 

The demand for mine timbers continue as strong as 
ever. Some time ago part of the Arizona trade was di- 
verted to ‘lexas on account of high prices here, but 
Texas timber is said to have been found too light for 
the needs and business is again coming this way. Orders 
are coming in from as far east as New Mexico and El 
Paso and from mining camps of Mexico. 

Some idea of the cost of getting lumber to the desert 
is shown by the payment of $100 a thousand for lumber 
for building a stockage to protect rich ore at Cracker- 
jack, a camp sixty miles north of Daggett. This in- 
eludes a wagon haul of that distance across the desert. 
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SIXTEENTH SECTION LANDS IN A TEST SUIT. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., June 17.—The Mississippi 
supreme court last week handed down a decision fixing 
the depreciation of sixteenth section lands by the re- 
moval of the timber therefrom in a test case from 
Newton county. The suit was that of N. Doolittle, 
appellant, vs. Wirt Adams, state revenue agent, and 
came up from the circuit court, where it was tried 
without a jury upon an agreement as to statement of 
facts. It appears that the removal of timber upon a 
20-acre tract was in question, and that it was agreed 
that the land was worth $3 an acre less with the 
timber removed than it was with the trees standing. 
Upon this agreement the circuit court rendered judg- 
ment in favor of that amount an acre for the revenue 
agent, and the supreme court affirmed the opinion, 
declaring that under the agreement there was nothing 
else to do. 

The case, rightly or wrongly, is considered as a test 
suit, but it is entirely probable that other companies, 
with larger holdings involved, will resist any attempt on 
the part of the revenue agent to collect the sum of $3 
an acre for depreciation by the removal of timber and 
make their fight along different lines. 
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AT AN IOWA LUMBER CENTER. . 

DusuquE, Iowa, June 19.—Dealers report demand 
active and prices firm. The warm weather of the last 
week has produced marked improvement in condition 
of the corn crop, which has had a tendency to stimu- 
late the trade considerably. 

he Standard Lumber Company ‘received another 
large raft of logs delivered at its mill by the steamer 
Clyde. Its logs are coming out rapidly from above, 
and it is now a settled fact that they have a supply 
in sight sufficient to warrant a season’s run at fuil 
capacity. The hot, dry weather is very beneficial to the 
lumber in pile, and it will soon all be in good shipping 
condition. The local demand has dropped off somewhat 
since last report, but no mote so than is to be ex- 
pected at this time of the year. 

Both the Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Company 
and the Carr, Ryder & Adams Company are operating 
all of the various departments ox their large establish- 
ments, and report conditions very favorable. 





REHABILITATION OF A CEDAR POLE CENTER. 
Monroe, Mich., is considerably elated over the indiea- 
tions that it is once more to become the center of the 
cedar telegraph and fence post industry of the eountry, 
as it was fifteen years ago when it boasted the largest 
pole yards in the world. W. C. Sterling « Son, who 
formerly owned and operated the plant, will establish 
a yard along the Michigan Central railroad, using 2,000 
feet alongside the track. At present seventy-five cars 
of poles are en route and if proper arrangements can 
be made, Monroe will be the principal transit point 
for the pole industry. This is the parent company of 
several large corporations, one having purchased 5,000 
acres of timberland last season. Several contracts have 
been closed for immense tracts of land, on which the 
timber will not be eut for some years. The inroads 
of the firm into the northern peninsula timber tracts 
were made necessary by the enormous orders for poles 
from the independent telephone companies and orders 
for ties from the steam railroads. One contraet for 
the latter ealls for 500,000 ties. This firm also controls 
the Monroe Lumber Company, and with its large tracts 
of standing timber, which are being constantly added 
to, this city will be made the principal lumber distrib- 
uting point in this part of the country. The large 
interests of the firm induced the government to make 
a survey of the harbor with a view to improving it so 
that poles and lumber could be shipped in by water. 





Midway Horse Trade. 

MINNESOTA TRANSFER,, ST. PAUL, MINN., June 15.— 
sarrett & Zimmerman report: This week witnessed 
the annual slump from high spring prices to lower sum 
mer values. Receipts cleared slowly at lower prices. 
All classes show a decline of $15 to $25. Common stuff 
is a drug on the market. Good heavy drafters are 
holding well on account of the heavy buying by west- 
ern interests. Business horses are in fair demand. 
Market will be very unsteady for some time until normal 
summer conditions prevail. 


POORER ORNG, DURE. 6.6 0.0.5. 0560.:0.0000 94000 6c eveneee $175 to $260 
Ces la de cp aneeaeviset see hernea® 125 to 175 
PORROEEe, GUE BO GONE. ..o.<.0.56.4.000 400800068 7Oto 125 
een GU, RNIN oo ho 6 6 6:04 0,0 ond oe dewe ences 165 to 255 
i, fe  FPPPET TET OUE 125 to 165 
Farm mares, common to good................-. 65 to 125 
SS, Ms ce ak 64: 6.4:d6 Ke O:KOROe #69. 0.0:08: 010 155 to 185 
Delivery, common to good.............ecsee0- 115to 155 
DNS ve bug on edhe ne b4 6000 000 005a nee eees 145 to 265 
Mules, eccorGing tO SiO... cceccweeccrsosens 145 to 225 





<> ROOFING 
SAVES YOUR MONEY 


Amatite is a ready roofing of superior 





durability with a mineral surface requiring 
no paint or coating. 

There is the whole story of Amatite in a 
nutshell. 

Its low price combined with the fact that 
it requires no paint makes Amatite the most 
economical ready roofing on the market. 
Other roofings require constant attention 
and care. Failure to paint regularly means 
a leaky roof. If you count the cost of this 
periodical painting and add it to the first 
cost of these roofings the total makes Ama- 
tite seem cheap indeed. 

The first cost of Amatite is the only cost. 
The first cost of the “paint-me-quick-or-I’ll- 
leak” roofings is only the beginning. 

There is nothing flimsy about Amatite. 
It is made to last. There is twice as much 
material in it as there is in most roofings— 
the weight of a roll tells that. It is easy to 
lay, requiring no skilled labor or special 
tools. Investigate the facts. They are in 
our new, free booklet. We send it free with 
sample of Amatite. Write at once. 





Barrett Manufacturing Co. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Allegheny 
Kansas City St.Louis Boston Minneapolis 
Ph‘ladelphia New Orleans Cincinnati 


London, Eng. 








The Endorsement 
Of Every Lumberman 
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Who ever tried The McGarry Patent Safety Piling and Lowering Machine 


is a record which you cannot afford to ignore if you care aught about 
the economical handling of lumber. With it you can pile anything 
from | inch to 10x10 inch, 50 to f0 M per day at a cost of 12 to Ife. per M. 
Better let me send you descriptive circulars and testimonials—free. 


Address, JOHN A. McGARRY, Piisen Station, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sole Patentee for the United States and Canada. 
Will dispose of Seiling Rights for Pacific Coast at Low Figure. 
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GEORGIA PINE 3% 
FLOORING 


A line will bring prices by return mail. 


Telecode Used. 


Cee SOROS SESS oS SPOS LQ. 2 
Nereis oe mC cone nena 














i . 
Oak Flooring 


Plain and Quartered 
RED and WHITE 


Mixed cars with hard- 


Ample stock. | 
woods or worked Poplar. 


Insuring quick service. 


Can't we have your inquiries? 





Linehan Lumber Company, 


2424 Farmers Bank Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 



































T.M.BETTINGER, Secy. 
H.L. SEAMAN, Treas. 


GEO.\ w. NICOLA. Pres. 
A.D. KNAPP, Vice-Pres. 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHITE PINE, 
NORWAY, YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK 
COTTON WOOD, POPLAR, 


GUM, OAK, FINE HARDWOODS, 
MAPLE FLOORING 





Save Your cay 


By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK 3" 
and July. 


It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 

The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA. 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 

A well organized Collection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 





Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878, 


1402 Great Northern Bldg., 116 Nassau St. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY, 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 

















ST. LOUIS LUMBERMEN OPPOSE RIVER FRONT TERMINAL. 





Other News From the Missouri Metropolis—Receipts 


and Shipments Show a Healthy 


Increase—Personal Notes. 





Sr. Louis, Mo., June 18.—Indignation against the pro- 
posed plan to turn over a mile or so of the city’s most 
valuable river front to the ‘‘terminal trust’’ for a 
ridiculously low rental is rapidly growing and the pro- 
test is taking definite shape. A couple of public hear- 
ings have been given to the matter, at which both sides 
of the case were heard, and now the case is up to the 
United States engineers. 

As stated last week the prevailing sentiment is against 
entering into this preposterous 50-year lease. As Theo- 
dore Plummer, president of the Plummer Lumber Com- 
pany, aptly put it: ‘‘There are twenty railroads en- 
tering St. Louis and fourteen of them use a common ter- 
minal. The other six own their own terminals. If the 
six roads can buy what land they need there is no 
reason why the fourteen others cannot afford to pay for 
all the ground they require.’’ 

A 38-hour session was held on Saturday to hear the 
opinions of those opposed to granting the Terminal Rail- 
road Association of St. Louis a 50-year lease on nearly 
a mile of St. Louis levee front for terminal facilities. 
Eleven men, representing a variety of civic bodies and 
business exchanges and associations, attended the hear- 
ing. All were bitter in denunciation of the proposed 
bill and each had a different adjective which he used to 
express his opinion of the matter. Samuel Bowman, of 
the real estate exchange, said: 

When we oppose such a measure as this one it is not be 
cause the real estate men of St. Louis are not in favor of 
additional terminal and switching facilities in St. Louis, but, 
on the contrary, we would have more, providing that the 
lines are properly conducted. Where we protest is at giving 
the last remaining bulwark of this great city to the Ter- 
minal association. It is so preposterous that it wou'd be a 
joke if it were not so serious. We want the river tront 
preserved, and whether we get a dol’ar or a million is not 
the issue. If that front is taken away what is the use of 
a free bridge? 

Protests were made by representatives of other civic 
organizations. Loyd G. Harris, of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, told of the inestimable damage that would 
result to the lumbermen if this bill were passed. Presi- 
dent H. F. Hafner, of the Hafner Manufacturing Com- 
pany, was away on his vacation but his address was 
read, 

At a meeting held on Monday afternoon those in favor 
of the proposed lease were heard. Both sessions were 
attended by W. J. McGee, member of the Inland Water- 
ways Commision, and A, T. Perkins, municipal expert. 
The organizations which have officially protested against 
the lease are the Lumbermen’s Exchange, real estate 
board, river men and West End Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation. The Commercial Club is in favor of the lease. 
The Business Men’s League as an organization will not 
enter the controversy, but individually the members in 
most part are in favor of the Terminal’s plan to lease 
the wharfage. Most of the members are merchants and 
manufacturers who depend in large part upon the rail- 
roads and are not interested to any extent in the river. 
James E. Smith, president of the organization, said: 


While I am not speaking in any sense for the Business 
Men's League, as a merchant I am heartily in favor of the 
plan to lease the property to the Terminal association. We 
need the best railroad facilities we can get and I look with 
favor upon any plan to improve the service. I think that 
the most of our members as individuals are of the same 
mind. 

June, 


Receipts by rail for the first eighteen days in 


1907, were 7,677 ears. For a similar period last year 
the receipts were 7,247 cars, or 480 more in 1907 than 
1906. 


Receipts by river for the first eighteen days in June, 
1907, were 139,000 feet. For a corresponding period 
last year the receipts were 132,000 feet, or 7,000 more 
this year than last. 

Shipments by rail for the first eighteen days in June, 
1907, were 5,893 ears, against 5,677 cars for a corre- 
sponding period last year, or 236 cars more in 1907 than 
1906. 

Shipments by river for the first eighteen days in June, 
1907, were 93,000 feet, against 245,000 feet for the cor- 
responding period last year, or 152,000 feet more in 
1906 than 1907. 

Tom Moore, of the Moore Company, spent all of 
his spare time this week trying to organize a delega- 
tion of St. Louis golfers to go to Chicago June 25 to 
show the Windy City lumbermen how to play the royal 
game of golf. Most of the local lights who wield the 
club professed to be either lame or halt or blind and Mr. 
Moore had the utmost difficulty in getting up a delega- 
tion. 

R. J. Fine, of the Arkansas Lumber Company, was out 
of the city for a few days this week on business. 

E. W. Blumer, sales manager for the lLothman 
Cypress Company, has just returned from a selling trip 
through the east. Mr. Blumer reports that trade has 
dropped off to a considerable extent. The factory trade 
is holding up well, he says, and all the factories are very 
busy, but the retailers have practically stopped buying 
on account of the depression usually existing during this 
period. He also says that the logging conditions 
throughout the cypress belt are still unsatisfactory. 
Rains have stopped to a considerable extent but the woods 
are by no means dry and it will take them some time 
to dry sufficiently to permit satisfactory logging. Doubt- 


lessly rain will set in and hold logging up again. 
Prices of cypress are in no way affected. 

Vice President Poe, of the Plummer Lumber Com- 
pany, returned Monday from a trip south. Mr. Poe 
says that the weather conditions throughout the hard- 
wood belt are practically as bad as ever. It is not rain- 
ing as much, he said, but woods are still very wet and it 
will be at least two weeks under the most favorable 
circumstances before satisfactory logging can be re- 
sumed. 

Joe Hafner, of the Hafner Manufacturing Company, 
stated this week that trade is slower at this time than 
it has been for a year. He attributes this, however, 
purely to the season and says that the lull is by no 
means abnormal. It affects practically all items of hard- 
wood with the exception of ash and poplar, which are 
in active demand, the call coming in most part from 
manufacturers of agricultural implements. 

L. M. Borgess, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Com- 
pany, is out on the road this week and is sending in a 
highly satisfactory number of orders. 

George Hibbard, of Steele & Hibbard, reports a quiet 
trade just now, due to the summer season, but he says 
that this lull is by no means abnormal. He says that 
millmen are active in soliciting business and in most 
cases are making financial inducements in order to get 
orders on their books for fall cutting. Prices continue 
firm. The car situation is a good deal better than at 
any time, but logging is still unsatisfactory. 

The handsome new plant of the St. Louis Sash & 
Door Works is now under roof. Work on the plant has 
suffered another slight delay on account of a holdup in 
the flooring supply. As soon as the flooring is received 
the work of moving will begin. General Manager Bar- 
rett expects to be located in the new plant by the 
middle of August. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Com- 
pany, says that there has been a slight cessation of 
rain throughout the Arkansas hardwood belt, but logging 
is still unsatisfactory. If the mills do not get any more 
rain Mr. Dings expects considerable activity in logging 
within a week or ten days. However, the experience of 
Arkansas loggers for the last two or three months is 
that as soon as one rain is over another one begins. Mr. 
Dings says the ear situation is greatly relieved. He re- 
ports the customary lull in orders just now but says that 
prices are still as firm as ever. 

Franz Waldstein, president of the Waldstein Lumber 
Company, reports that his company has had a very 
good business for this time of year. He said that the 
first half year’s business will be quite up to that of 
last year’s first six months. Stock is backward in com- 
ing in, but the company has pretty well supplied its 
yards and has been about equal to the requirements. 
As to the demand, Mr. Waldstein reports the call for oak 
especially active, plain white and red and quartered 
stock as well being in good demand. This might be 
qualified to some extent by saying that the demand for 
quartered is fairly good, with indications of an early 
betterment. 

As instancing the scarcity of some kinds of stock, re- 
sulting from the weather conditions at the saw mills, 
President Henry Quellmalz, of the Henry Quellmalz 
Lumber Company, said that he had sold 75,000 feet of 
lumber from the concern’s local yard to a large car 
building company which has been unable to get suffi- 
cient deliveries on extenSive contracts for car stock 
placed with various mills. Mr. Quellmalz is very well 
satisfied with the general condition of business in his 
line, in spite of the heavy rainfall in the producing ter- 
ritory. 

The Little Lumber Company, at its mill at Blytheville, 
Ark., cut 800,000 feet last month and is in a position to 
keep going at about this rate of output. Around the 
first of the month it had 2,500,000 feet of logs along the 
right of way of its tram road and the woods crews 
were working effectively in getting out additional logs. 
The hickory mill, which is an adjunct of the main plant, 
is working on a very large order for a Cleveland (Ohio) 
concern. 

F. J. Fine, sales manager of the Arkansas Lumber 
Company, says that May was a banner month from a 
shipping standpoint. The shipments for the month 
totaled 310 carloads of lumber, which was above the 
average for that period. 

The Colby Lumber Company is a new organization 
composed of members of Colby Bros. & Co., having its 
offices at 306 Security building. The company is now 
installing a portable saw mill seven miles southeast of 
Itoka, I. T., in which vicinity it has a considerable 
amount of hardwood timber. The mill will cut a car- 
load or more daily, principally red oak, and will make 
its shipments from Itoka. 

Charles M. MeDaris,. of the Ferguson-McDaris Lum- 
ber Company, spent several days last week in Shreveport, 
La., and vicinity, looking over the situation at the point 
of production. The Ferguson-McDaris company has 
had an excellent trade up to the present time. 

R. F. Krebs, of the R. F. Krebs Lumber Company, 
returned this week from a visit to Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Krebs says he finds a fair volume of trade 
in the hardwood line and has no difficulty in selling all 
the mill stocks he can secure, 
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HYMENEAL. 


Luehrmann-Verburg. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 18.—The wedding of George E. W. 
L uehrmann, president of the Charies F. Luehrmann Lumber 
Company, and Miss Anna Verburg will be solemnized at the 
residence of the bride's mother, 3805 Cleve!and avenue, at 
8 o'clock Monday evening, June 24. 

In deference to the wishes of both the bride and groom 
the wedding will be very quiet and simple and entirely with- 
out ostentation. Only the immediate families of both con- 
tracting parties will be present. The ceremony will be per- 
formed by Rev. M. S. Sommer, of the English Lutheran 
chureh. Miss Edith Verburg, the younger sister of the 
bride, will act as bridesmaid, and EB. H. Luehrmann, younger 
brother of the groom, will be the latter’s best man. 

After the ceremony a wedding supper will be served, 
whereupon Mr. and Mrs. Luehrmann will endeavor to steal 
away from the company and depart upon their wedding 
journey. Where the honeymoon will be spent is a secret 
that is being jealously guarded, for the wrath of the Bach- 
elors’ Club is aroused and the hand of vengeance is reaching 
out for the member who has overthrown the vows of bach- 
elordom. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can state, however, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Luehrmann will leave for the upper lakes, from 
whence they will go to the Atlantic coast. After an ab- 
sence of several weeks Mr. and Mrs. Luehrmann will return 








GEORGE E. W. LUEHRMANN. 


to St. Louis and reside temporarily at the Buckingham. Mr. 
Luehrmann will shortly erect a home in the West End. 

The bride is a beautiful, talented young lady, daughter of 
one of the old and aristocratic families of St. Louis. The 
groom requires no extended introduction. Head of one of 
the largest hardwood lumber concerns in the south, he has 
risen to his present enviable position by diligence, clos? ap- 
plication to business and a keen knowledge of modern busi- 
nesS ways. 

Mr. Luehrmann was born in St. Louis, March 25, 1870. 
He entered the lumber business in a minor capacity when he 
was 18 years of age in the employ of the Verdin Hardwood 
Lumber Company, one of the pioneer hardwood lumber con 
cerns of this city. A little later he became bookkeeper for 





MRS. GEORGE E. W. LUEHRMANN. 


the St. Louis Lumber Company and from that time until 
October, 1890, he devoted himse!f to a practical study of the 
lumber business. October 21 of that year, with his father, 
the late Charles F. Luehrmann, he formed the Charles F- 
Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company, of which he be- 
came secretary, treasurer and general manager. This con 
cern increased its capitalization by successive stages from 
$25,000 to $200,000. Upon the death of the elder Luehr- 
man the company was reorganized and a younger brother, 
E. H. Luehrmann, became interested for some time. Of the 
new concern George E. W. Luehrmann was president. In 
1900 Mr. Luehrmann with others organized the Indiana and 
Arkansas Lumber & Manufacturing Company, with mill 
plant at Marianna, Ark., of which concern he became presi- 
dent. ‘This is one of the most modern and thoroughly 
equipped plants in that territory, one of the richest and 
most extensive hardwood sections of the state, and the plant 
has back of it in the neighborhood of 500,000,000 feet cf 
stumpage, which it manufactures at the rate of 25,000,000 
feet a year. 

Mr. Luehrmann is president of the L’Anguille River rafl- 
road, built originally for hauling logs from the timber at 
Marianna, which will eventually become a traffic line, and 
is also president of the Luehrmann & Western railroad, run- 
ning west from Luehrmann, Ark., to Knobel, that state. He 
is also president of the Wayne Manufactu: ing Company, of 
St. Louis, manufacturer of wooden specialties. He is vice 





president of the Krimenger Saw Mill Company, of Biggers, 
Ark., and is the treasurer of the Lincoln Trust & Title Com- 
pany, of St. Louis. He was for a number of years a di- 
rector of the Hardwood Lumber Exchange of St. Louis and 
has held continuously official positions with the Hardwood 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN joins with the great host of 
Mr. Luehrmann’s other friends in wishing him and his 
bride to be unalloyed felicity for many decades. 


THE SOUTHWEST. 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., June 18.—Mid-June finds the 
lumber business generally dull throughout the Kansas 
City territory. It is probably no more quiet than usual 
at this time of year, but the wholesalers here have had 
so many months of active demand that they do not seem 
to realize that it is natural for the dealers to have a 
dull season and to buy sparingly for awhile. Whole- 
salers, generally, say that trade is dull, but a com- 
parison with the business of a year ago will show that 
the same condition existed then. There is some inquiry 
for fall stock, but the actual demand is light and it 
is not believed that many dealers will come into the 
market until the first week in July. What business is 
being placed in the way of yard stock is for lumber 
needed at once to fill out broken piles or for special 
bills. On the other hand, shipments are better than 
for a long time. The car supply in the south is good, 
baek orders are coming out fast and retail stocks in 
the country are becoming heavier. There is no reason 
to believe that the fall trade will not be satisfactory. 

The retail] dealers are having their normal June 
trade, which in the country is light, as the farmers 
are busy with their field work. The town and city 
trade is active at a good many points and there is 
fully as much lumber being consumed in this territory 
as usual at this time of year. The weather has been 
decidedly favorable to crops for the last week or so. 
Wheat conditions are improving as harvest time draws 
near, and it is entirely likely that the crop of Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma will yield heavier than the esti- 
mates of early June. Wheat is about ready to cut in 
southern Missouri and Oklahoma and within the next 
two or three weeks harvest will be in full blast over 
Missouri and Kansas, but at that it is about two weeks 
late. Corn is making a good growth at this time. 

The annual meetings of the Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Company, the Louisiana Central Lumber Com- 
pany, the Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Company and 
the Grandin-Coast Lumber Company, owned and oper- 
ated by Capt. J. B. White and his associates, were held 
here on June 12. Only routine business was transacted 
and there were no changes made in tne officers and di- 
rectors of any of the companies. The following stock- 
holders from out of town were present: W. B. Petti- 
bone and T. G. Dulaney, of Hannibal, Mo.; 
Smith, St. Louis; O. W. Fisher, Bozeman, Mont.; O. 
D. Fisher, Seattle, Wash.; J. B. Barnett, Humansville, 
Mo.; W. W. Warren, Fisher, La.; C. E. Slagle, Clarks, 
La.; J. Kk. Springer, Oklahoma City; T. M. Callahan, 
Longmont, Col., and H. M. Barns, Poplin, Mo. 

The American National bank of this city has been 
succeeded by the National Bank of the Republie, with 
a paid up capital of $500,000. William Huttig, of the 
Western Sash & Door Company, is president of the new 
bank, and J. H. Berkshire, of the Berkshire Lumber 
Company, one of the vice presidents. Fred Huttig and 
J. H. Tschudy are among the directors. 

The T. H. Rogers Lumber Company, of Oklahoma 
City, has purchased the old yard of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company at Coffeyville, Kan., which was one of 
the first yards established by Mr. Long in the early 
80s. The Long-Bell Lumber Company has purchased 
the lumber, hardware and implement business of the 
Brown Supply Company at Coffeyville. This comprises 
one of the largest plants of its kind in Kansas, cover 
ing a half block of ground, all under cover. The con 
sideration of the purchase was about $120,000. 








George K. 





EASTERN TEXAS NEWS NOTES. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., June 15.—Saw mill people of south 
ern Texas are beginning on a considerable scale to try 
what the lumbering interests of the entire country have 
all had to try in their turn—the importation of foreign 
labor to fill the places in their manufacturing establish- 
ments which the local labor supply seems unable to ac 
complish. For the last six months it has become notice- 
able in all parts of the lumbering districts of this state 
that labor is harder to secure, and the situation does not 
change. This is not true in all portions of the pine dis 
tricts but it is true.in the majority of saw mill towns. 
Lately a number of mills have been losing more or less 
time through lack of hands. 

Where a year ago there was nothing but local labor 
employed there are now several thousand foreigners 
working in the mills, vards and woods of lumber con 
cerns, and every week others are coming in. It is a mat- 
ter beyond dispute that the immigration people at Gal- 
veston are having a most remarkable demand for the 
men who come in, and every immigrant ship that arrives 
is met by representatives of lumber concerns from all 
parts of the lumber district, who scramble for these 
human prizes. The men are told off into consignments 
and are shipped direct from the wharf to the mills, 
where lodgings are provided for them. The consensus 
of opinion is that these men are firstclass workers, and 
as nearly all are from warm southern Europe they feel 
no evil effects from the summer heat here, and do not 
need to become acclimated. The demand for them is 
wholesale. 

The race that seems to predominate in this labor sup 
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WE WANT 


ORDERS, ORDERS, 
ORDERS 











For 


Y, car 1x 18 to 25” 1st and 2nds cottonwood. 


VY car 1x 13 to 17” ™ ae 

15 M ft. 1x6” & up = - 
200° 1x4’ &up fo. 1 common “ 

210 ‘* 4-4 1st and 2nds plain red and white oak. 
240 “‘ 4-4 No. 1 common " 

190 ‘* 4-4 No.1 common gtd white oak. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 





Maple 
Flooring 


We make a specialty of lengths 6 and 8 
feet and longer, and can fill your orders 
direct from regular stock. 


6x 


2 inch 
face. 


Better let us quote you on 
your next order, and don’t 
forget ‘“‘we can ship on a 
moment’s notice.” 











A. M. Turner Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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MILLS SKENDALE, MD, CAPACITY 
(CRELLIN, MD. 200 M. FEET PER DAY, 


KenpALt LuMBER ComPARyY. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


WHITE OAK, RED OAK, POPLAR, 
Hemlock, Hardwoods and Cross Tles 








SHIPMENTSIIN 
CAR LOAD LOTS. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








y YELLOW IPINE 


Large and well assorted stocks kept 
on hand at all times insure the filling 
of crders without unnecessary delay 


PITTSBURG, PA, 

















HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN will find it to their advantage 


- to send for free sample pages 
of the ‘Climax Tally Book.’’ American Lumberman, Chicego, Il! 
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MS PACIFIC COAST. “Sam, 








There is Satisfaction in 
Handling Our Yellow Fir 


For it all comes from the South Bend Branch of the 
N. P. Ry., which section is noted for the best Fir 
that grows in the West, hence we are able to 
manufacture a superior grade of 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


CROSS ARMS, RAILROAD, DOCK, BRIDGE 
BUILDING AND CAR MATERIAL. °:-: — :-: 
We have a daily capacity of 150,000 feet, which 
together with excellent shipping facilities, en- 
ables us to render prompt and satisfactory service. 
Ask for our prices—We'll make them interesting. 





We use the Telecode. 


H. McCormick Lumber Co. 


McCORMICK, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Representative: RICHARD I. McGINNIS, 
84 Adams Street, Dexter Building, CHICAGO - Phone Harrison 2448. 








ALL KINDS OF 


Pacific 
Coast Cedar 
Lumber Shingles 


We are Manufacturers as well as Wholesalers. 


MICHIGAN LUMBER CO. 


Mills at Marysville, Wash. SEATTLE, WASH. 


ALL GRADES OF 


Red 








FIR TIMBERS 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


Glenmont Lumber Co. 
We are manufacturers. TACOMA, WASH. 


Mills at Elbe, Wash 











ie 


Fir Lumber 


CAR SHIPMENTS, FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC CARGOES, 


Port Blakely Mill Company, 


PORT BLAKELY, WASH. 
Eastern Representative: W. W. VAWTER, 542 Lumber Exchange, 


inneapolis, Minn. 


San Francisco Offices: RENTON, HOLMES & CO., 116 BatterySt. 








Fir and Spruce Lumber 
CLEAR FINISH A SPECIALTY. 


Let us have your inquiries for north coast lumber of all 
kinds both by car and cargo. 

Saw mill capacity 250 M. feet in 10 hours. 

Planing mill and dry kiln capacity, 100 M. feet in 10 hours. 


8. E. SLADE LUMBER CO. 


All inquiries for car business address 


Send cargo inquiries to ABERDEEN, WASH. 
65 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 














When the Railroads are again in position to 
handle freight, if that time ever arrives, we will 
want your orders. We are running this ad 
merely to avoid being forgoften. 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 














ply at present is the Macedonian. Its men are hardy, 
strong, and easily pleased as to food and accommodations 
and make no protests against hard work. Their great- 
est fault is restlessness, and when they leave a place 
they do so in a hurry, and generally do not take time 
to quit. They are proving a blessing, however, in many 
places and are a firstclass substitute for the negroes. 

Lumbering conditions have improved wonderfully in 
the last week. Whole territories that were flooded ten 
days ago are again in normal shape and there are no 
districts where weather conditions are now interfering 
with lumbering operations. The mills are making up for 
lost time. ‘‘We are running every day now”’’ is. the 
general statement of the millmen. 

There is no change in the situation so far as the 
shortage of ears is concerned. The lumbermen are still 
waiting for cars and in most cases waiting in vain so 
far as getting enough cars to relieve their back orders 
is concerned. Local lumbermen were much interested in 
a speech by President R. C. Duff, of the Beaumont, 
Sour Lake & Western Railway Company, who discussed 
the ear shortage before a large audience in the Kyrle 
theater here on June 11. The lumber people liked his 
arguments all right, but they did not assist materially 
in relieving their personal shipping troubles. 

John Henry Kirby appeared in this city on the after- 
noon of Thursday, June 13, before the convention of 
commercial secretaries of the leading cities of Texas 
and Louisiana, and made them a rousing address on a 
subject on which he is wonderfully informed, ‘‘ How 
to Secure New Industries.’’ It was the most remark 
able and interesting speech of the convention and the 
good advice that Mr. Kirby gave his hearers out of the 
depths of his experience was given full appreciation. 

The Texas Iron & Car Works has just opened the 
doors of its big, new plant in this city, and when it 
gets in running order it will manufacture saw mill sup- 
plies and rolling stock. It is employing a number of 
men in repair work while awaiting the machinery, but as 
soon as the equipment all arrives it will be strictly a 
manufacturer. M. W. Carroll, a veteran lumberman, is 
proprietor and manager of the concern. He has been 
identified for years with the Nona Mills Company and 
the Beaumont Lumber Company and has a_ splendid 
reputation to back him in his new enterprise. 

The Beaumont Iron Works is preparing to enter heav- 
ily into the manufacture of logging cars for the supply 
of the lumber industry. It is preparing to make two 
modern patterns for log carrying, and to facilitate 
the work it is building a large addition to the big local 
plant, which will be used entirely for the rolling stock 
end of the business. The sales department of the 
business is in the hands of W. B. Greeves, the eldest son 
of O. G. Greeves, president and owner. 

The Bettis Manufacturing Company is another con- 
cern that is making immediate preparations to enlarge 
its business. It has secured a splendid location within 
two blocks of the center of the business district, and 
will erect on it a splendid mill for the manufacture of 
everything in the shape of sash and doors, woodturning 
and molding stock. The new plant will be double the 
capacity of the present one, and will enable the com- 
pany to go into the wholesale business on a large scale. 

The Kieth Lumber Company, of this city, was the 
heaviest loser in this district through the late floods, 
which did so much damage to the lumber concerns. Its 
mill, about ten miles distant, suffered terribly in logs, 
lumber and mill equipment, and the loss at that place 
will be elose to $20,000. 





AMONG THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 


ORANGE, TEX., June 17.—The Orange Lumber Com- 
pany will start this week the longest river log drive in 
Texas or Louisiana, and perhaps one of the longest 
drives known—that of the Sabine river. This concern 
drives the Sabine every year, and brings the logs down 
about 450 miles to the milis at Orange. About twenty 
mei are employed on this drive and they will bring down 
about 40,000,000 feet this time. This is nearly all for 
the Orange Lumber Company and will be enongh to 
stock its big new mill at Orange for the next year. 

The Luteher & Moore Lumber Company is loading the 
harge Hingswell with 1,500,000 feet of lumber and tim 
ber for Colon, Panama. ‘This cargo of yellow pine is 
to be used by the government in construction work on 
the Isthmian eanal and will be shipped from Sabine 
Pass. Barges are being loaded at Orange with the ma 
terial and towed to the Pass to be reloaded on steam 
ships. 

Robert Morgan, jr., the well known Orange exporter, 
says that things are rather dull in the export business 
just at present. Outside of the call for prime—a staple 
article all the year round—the demand is decidedly slow, 
and European delivery especially is calling for few new 
orders. 

Mrs. J. W. Luteher has made a donation of $150,900 
which will be used in the construction of a magvifieent 
new Presbyterian church edifice for the city of Orange. 
Contracts are now being let and the work will soon 
be started. The building will be of native granite and 
will be beautiful in the extreme. 


The water has subsided around Orange until the 
limits between the river and the Jand can once more 


be clearly defined. The water in the river is still high, 
but is no longer doing any damage, and the residence 
distriet, where a short time ago men were traveling in 
beats, is once again in normal condition. 

The Orange manufacturers of lumber say that they 
are suffering more from shortage of cars now than they 
did at any time during the last year, and they find the 
situation more irritating than ever before. ‘‘We want 
six cars a day and we get six a month,’’ was one state- 


ment made by a wholesaler, and that is about the way 
they all tell it. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., June 17.—The property of the Bon 
Weir Lumber Company, at Bon Weir, Newton county, 
comprising the saw mill, planing mill, yard stock and 
commissary, has been sold to E. F. Montgomery of 
Burkeville and E. 8. Hicks, of Tenaha. This is the 
largest lumber deal that has been made in Newton 
county for years, including not only the property of the 
company but also the individual holdings of its presi- 
dent, T. M. Hughes, which embraces a large amount of 
timber holdings, the timber having been delivered to the 
mill boom or on the skidways at a cost of $7 a thousand, 
being paid for as cut and sealed at the mill. The mill 
property brought $20,000. The new owners have as 
sumed charge of the property and it is understood that 
a new company to operate the plant will be organized 
without delay. 

The Mays-Kelley Lumber Company, comprising A. L. 
Mays, manager, ard George and John Kelley, has bought 
a four years’ run of fine timber near Leeton, Jasper 
county, and a new mill will be put in at once with a 
capacity of 25,000 feet a day. The machinery was 
bought of W. T. Adams & Co. of Corinth, Miss., and is 
already being unloaded at the mill site. The headquar 
ters of the company will be maintained at Kirbyville. 

A saw mill of 20,000 a day capacity will be put in at 
McLean Park, a new town site five miles west of this 
city, on the new Frisco line, by Collier Bros. It is prob 
able also that a mill will be built by other parties at the 
same point, as there is a considerable body of good tim 
ber available in the vicinity. 

The Kirby Lumber Company is arranging the details 
of erecting another mill at Bronson, the coming of a 
second railroad making this a good point for additional 
capacity. 





FROM CENTRAL EAST TEXAS. 

LUFKIN, TEX., June 12.—On account of the inclemeney 
of the weather during most of April and May the cut 
of the mills throughout this section has been to some ex 
tent curtailed, as it was almost impossible to get logs to 
the tramroads and into the mills. However, the hot, dry 
weather we have been having in June has helped a great 
deal and at present all mills throughout this section are 
running full time. 

The market is at present a little quiet, but the manu- 
facturers are being kept busy with orders already booked. 

(. A. Kelley, president of the Carter-Kelley Lumber 
Company, of Manning, spent several days last week in 
Houston and Shreveport. 

C. B. Sweet, vice president and general manager of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, is in this city looking over 
the planing mill of the Lufkin Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, which is being built! Mr. Sweet will leave next 
Thursday. 

John West, manager of the Cameron Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill at Rockland, spent several days in this city 
last week. Mr. West reports everything running smoothly 
and order files full. 

The hardwood mill of the Southern Pine Lumber Com 
pany, at Diboll, has heen completed, and is now running 
full swing. The mill has a capacity of $50,000 feet in 
ten hours, and cuts oak, gum and other hardwood timber 
during the day run and pine timber at night. Mr. 
Chipps, manager of the mill, reports a fine demand for 
hardwood. 

The mill of the Angelina County Lumber Company, at 
Keitvs, was closed down three days last week on ac- 
count of shortage of logs. 

J. P. Carter, president of the Carter Lumber Company, 
of Houston, was in this city on business last week. 

The Frisco Lumber Company, which is building a mill 
at Sour Lake, will have it in shape to begin running in a 
couple of months. The mill will be a single band, with a 
capacity for over 50,000 to 60,000 feet daily. 

C. Lipshitz, president of the Harris Lumber Company, 
of Dallas, spent last week at his two mills at Pollok and 
Durham. Myr. Lipshitz is having a new mill built at 
Durham, which he expects to have running by Sept. 1. 
The mill is a cireular, and when completed will have a 
capacity of 60,000 to 75,000 feet a day. 





THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 
Houston, Tex., June 16.—-The market continues to 
grow weaker in Texas notwithstanding more encourag- 
ing reports regarding the cotton crop. There are a 


great many mills who apparently need business and 
are certainly making prices to secure it. Almost every 


year there is a lull in trade in Texas at this time, but 


“never before had it caused the worry that appears today. 


Cars are much easier and the mills are fast cleaning up 
their old orders. Stocks generally are in fair con 
dition, but by no means in surplus. Some of the lowest 
coneessions offered here were from Louisiana mills. 
These were $23.50 for 24x18, $27 for 1x4 ‘‘A’’ floor- 
ing, and a $3 concession on finish, basing price 18% ¢ 
rate of freight. These are the lowest prices that have 
been offered in Texas for over a year. 

John H. Kirby has petitioned the Federal court to 
compel Patrick Calhoun to deposit securities to cover the 
value of certain stock in the Houston Oil Company, 
which forms a basis of a suit between these two men. 

The report of Charles Dillingham, receiver of the 
Houston Oil Company, shows May balances as follows: 
Trust fund, $234,731.68; expense fund, $52.49. 

The report of J. S. Rice and Cecil A. Lyon, receivers 
of the Kirby Lumber Company, shows a balance on 
hand May 31 of $188,570.36. 

A new Houston concern has just been chartered for 
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$15,000—the Groves Lumber Company. The incorpora- 
tors are E. K. Dillingham, A. S. Cleveland and K. §. 
Richards. 





THE CALCASIEU DISTRICT. 


LAKE CHARLES, La., June 16.—Conditions have shown 
a marked improvement in the last week; the high water 
has receded to such an extent that all saw mills are again 
in operation and putting in full time. Not much dam- 
age was done, a slight loss of logs being reported, but 
it is believed that in the aggregate it will not amount 
to $10,000. Timbermen are now scattered from here to 
the Gulf in the effort to salvage as many logs as possible 
and these will be distributed among the mills as per 
brand. 

Manufacturers report a slight decrease in the interior 
demand, but they have more than enough business on 
hand to offset this. Railroads are in the market for 
large quantities of material and are placing orders with 
mills in this district for prompt and late delivery at 
ruling prices. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


ODL L YI IL IF 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GaA., June 18.—As announced several weeks 
ago, the steamship City of Birmingham, an extra vessel 
owned by the Ocean Steamship Company, was chartered 
by Cooney-Eckstein & Co., of this city, and in the week 
just ended the vessel cleared for New York with a 
solid eargo of lumber measuring in all 675,312 superficial 
teet. The clearance of this amount of lumber, of course, 
relieves the local wharves of a large portion of the ac- 
cumulation here. The vessel had been expected to carry 
out something over 1,000,000 feet. That it fell so far 
short of this mark was a disappointment. The regular 
liners now are carrying out liberal quantities of lumber 
and the congestion which threatened for a time has been 
happily averted. 

Searcity of vessels in the sail tonnage is responsible 
solely for the comparatively few fixtures made during 
the last week. The demand is good for immediate busi- 
ness, but the supply of vessels available is very limited. 
Tonnage is in steady demand for both coastwise and for- 
eign voyages and in all cases rates are strongly sustained 
at substantial advances over old rates. Seven dollars, 
Savannah to New York, is easily obtained, while char- 
ters to Eastern ports are proportionately advanced. 

The big British steamship Monarch, drawing thirty 
feet of water, arrived in port a few days ago. It is 
taking on a cargo of pine lumber for South Africa meas- 
uring approximately 2,000,000 feet. The vessel is ex- 
pected to sail next week. Several local lumber firms con- 
tributed to the total which will be taken out for South 
Africa. 

With absorbing interest the lumbermen of the south- 
eastern mill section are watching developments in the 
case which is being prepared by Ellis, Wimbush & Ellis, 
of Atlanta, the attorneys who represented the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, which backed up Capt. 
H. H. Tift in his now famous suit against the railroads, 
to prevent the advance of 2 cents a hundred feet on 
shipments from the regions of the Ohio and which was 
favorably decided by the Supreme Court a short time 
ago. A great many claims for overcharges have already 
been filed with the Atlanta lawyers by lumbermen over 
the entire southeastern section and the matter is soon 
to be prepared for the inspection of Judge Emory Speer, 
of Macon, who granted the original injunction restrain- 
ing tne railroads from putting the advance into effect. 
It is estimated that Ellis, Wimbish & Ellis will receive 
over $500,000 in claims from clients of the section and 
this total will be increased considerably from points 
beyond the Ohio river. 

The local market continues quiet with only a limited 
inquiry and that for larger dimensions. 

The exports since the last report were: 





Steamship Frederick, Baltimore................. 
Steamship City of Macon, New York. 

Steamship Augusta, Boston .......... 

Steamship Birmingham, New York 
Steamship Lerington, Baltimore ...... 
Steamship Berkshire, Philadelphia 
Steameliip Atlanta, NOW DOCK... ccceecsccscsosese 
Steamship Marianne (Aus.), Barcelona............. 405,265 








IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FuLA., June 15.—The worst is evident 
in the ear situation, especially with the Seaboard Air 
Line. Owing to a recent ruling of the railroad commis- 
sion that consignees must remove lumber from ears, or 
provide a place to put it immediately upon its arrival, 
even the payment of demurrage not relieving them of 
this requirement, 150 carloads of lumber were emptied 
in ‘‘any old place’’ near the Jacksonville terminals this 
week. Some of it was left in the woods, and the bal- 
ance piled up in all sorts of queer places where the con- 
signees must go and pick it out. This, taken in connec- 
tion with the insufficient terminal facilities of that road, 
makes it very hard to deliver lumber on board vessels 
just now. 

Freights coastwise are getting higher again. Fifty- 
five of the old sailing vessels which usually plied here 
have been taken off the trade for one reason or an- 
other, some to enter the foreign trade, others to engage 
in the Maine trade, and other still having gone out of 
commission on account of unseaworthiness. Only about 
twenty-five new vessels have taken their places; hence 
the demand is exceeding the supply and charters are 
hard to get. 

Several mills are availing themselves of the present 


dull season to put in improvements. Among them may be 
mentioned the mills of the Pirkle Lumber Company, at 
Glenville, Ga., which is putting up a new plant of about 
25,000 daily capacity at that place. J. L. Phillips & Co. 
have organized the Cherokee Lumber Company at Thom- 
asville, Ga., and are building a 75,000 capacity mill; the 
same company is putting in a 100,000-capacity mill at 
Tallahassee. Dr. Camp is making extensive improve- 
ments in his plant at Carabelle. Mr. Gray, of Pine 
Bloom, Ga., has bought an interest in Mr. Knight’s plant 
at Silver Springs Junction, and Gray & Knight will make 
extensive improvements. All the above are putting in 
new dry kiln equipment. 

Charters are reported as follows: Schooner Robert C. 
McQuillin, to New York, at $7.25 a thousand feet; 
schooner John Paul, to New York or Sound, private 
terms. ; 

Shipments of lumber during the week were about 
6,000,000 feet. 

The market is a trifie better. Dimension stuff is mov- 
ing more freely. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, MpD., June 18.—The Reitz & Martin Lum- 
ber Company, of Parkersburg, W. Va., has bought 2,000 
acres of timber land on Burning creek, West Virginia, 
and will move to the tract a number of saw mills now 
stationed elsewhere. The consideration is said to have 
been $20,000. 

Another purchase reported is that of the Roaring 
Creek Lumber Company, of Clearfield, Pa., which has 
acquired about 1,100 acres of timber land in Randolph 
county, West Virginia, and is erecting two saw mills to 
manufacture the timber. 

John Crow, a lumberman and saw mill operator of 
Dinwiddie county, Virginia, was instantly killed last 
Saturday morning at Wilson’s Station, on the Norfolk 
& Western railroad, and another man was perhaps 
fatally injured. The two men were driving across the 
track in a buggy when they were struck by a train. 
Mr. Crow was about 60 years old and leaves a wife 
and four children. 

The lumber and yard firm of John Stack & Sons, of 
this city, has been sueceeded by the John Stack Lumber 
Company, which is composed of sons of the late senior 
member of the firm, together with others. The old loca- 
tion will be occupied and the method of doing business 
will be unchanged. 

S. George and E. J. Wise, of Cumberland, Md., will 
erect a planing mill and conduct a general lumber busi- 
ness at Hagerstown, Md. 

John M. D. Heald, of Price & Heald, was recently in 
Cincinnati and the Memphis district. He reports that 
the mills wherever he went appeared to be doing a 
good business. Large quantities of lumber were being 
gotten out and there seemed to be no letup in the de- 
mand. 

The responses to the representations made by the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association relative to the 
Liverpool measurement, involving a movement to se- 
cure the abatement of the practice, have been very 
gratifying. Secretary E. M. Terry reports that he has 
received a letter from the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association informing him that at a meeting of the 
executive committee held on May 11 resolutions were 
adopted strongly advocating the use of the American 
method of measurement in Liverpool and promising co- 
operation. Mr. Terry is also in receipt of a letter from 
the Liverpool Timber Trades Federation, stating that 
the executive committee of this body held a meeting 
on May 13, at which it was decided to take steps at an 
early date to call a meeting of all parties interested, 
when the questions raised are to be fully discussed. 
The letter bore the signature of Alsop, Stevens & Co., 
a firm of solicitors, who are acting as secretary for the 
Timber Trades Federation. It does not promise any ac- 
tion favorable to the American contention but indi- 
cates that the Liverpool brokers and buyers are at 
least willing to have the views entertained here prop- 
erly presented for consideration. 

R. E. Wood, president of the R. E. Wood Lumber 
Company, of this city, is on a trip to South Carolina, 
looking after the developments of the company in 
Okonee and Pickens counties, where the corporation 
has about 55,000 acres of timber land. This property 
will be made the scene of extensive operations in the 
near future, and Mr. Wood’s visit is in connection with 
some of the preliminary arrangements. Various im- 
portant details are to be looked after, not only with 
respect to saw mill propositions, but with regard to 
other improvements that will call for a large outlay. 
The property is in the name of the Montvale Lumber 
Company, which is the timber holding corporation of 
the Wood company. G. L. Wood, general manager of 
the R. E. Wood Company, with headquarters at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., has been spending a few days here, going 
over business matters with other officers of the 
company. Most of them relate to the Swayne county 
(North Carolina) operation, where a logging road ten 
or twelve miles long is to be constructed, to connect 
with a branch of the Southern railway from Bushnell, 
N. C., to Marietta, Tenn. From the main line of the 
Southern to the scene of the company’s operations is 
about fifteen miles, and until this branch is built other 
improvements must wait. Contracts for rails and roll- 
ing stock as well as other equipment have been placed, 
and the delivery of this material awaits the construc- 
tion of the branch. It is now thought that July 1 will 
see the completion of this work, and after that matters 
will be rushed, for the company is at present unable to 
meet the demand for its output of lumber and an in- 
crease of capacity is urgently needed. | 





WE” TACOMA,WASH. “Sir 


Lumber and Vertical 
Grain Flooring 


RED CEDAR 


Lumber and Shingles 


St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Office: HARRISON G. FOSTER, 
109 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


C. W. GRIGGS, President. 

A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 

E. G. GRIGGS, 2nd Vice-President, 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec.’y & Treas. 


: 














IN TIMES PAST 


when people didn’t know about our Fir doors. They 
used to say in those days, a Fir door is a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 


Those days are ancient history. 


NOW 


where the ambitious builder wants something 


BETTER THAN PINE, 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or vertical 


and then he orders our 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir & Cedar 
Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact, pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co., 


TACOMA, WASH. 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 
Harry 8. OsGoon, Spokane, Washington, P. O. Box 1321. 








grain stiles and rails and beautifully figured panel* 


HARRY L. FULLER, 708 Broad Exchange Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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One Feature You'll Like 


about our methods is the habit we have of ship- 
ping promptly. Try us on 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 


We are manufacturess and wholesalers. 


Eastman Lumber Co. 


Mills at Summit, Wash., on N. P. R. R. 
210-11 Berlin Bldg., 








TACOMA, WASH. 
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We SEATTLE, WASHINGTON “Sag 


























FOLLOWING ARE A 
FEW ITEMS WE CAN SHIP PROMPTLY: 


Upright Sawed Red Cedar Shingles, 


All made from Green Timber. 


All sizes and Lengths of Car Sills, 

High grade Kiln Dried Fir Finish. 

Spruce and Cedar, 4x4 & 4x6 Bevel Siding. 
Factory Plank in Spruce, Fir and Cedar, 
Long Cedar Telegraph and Telephone Poles, 


Washington Lumber & Timber Co, 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 
712-13 Lowman Bidg. 


California Representative, 
DWIGHT LUMBER CO., 
22 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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CHWAGER &NETTLETO 


INCORPORATED 


EAT TLE,WASHINGTO 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALERS 


LUMBER AND 


SHINGLES 


LUMBER EXCHANGE 
TELECODE PROMPT SHIPMENTS 





WASHINGTON RED GEDAR SHINGLES 


Transit lines of 16 in. and 18 in. Red Cedar Shingles, 
(of reliable and well known makes), via all routes. 


Write or Wire for Prices. 
R.. Ji Mpnz, LUMBER, Co. 
WASHINGTON FIR, SPRUCE™ RED CEDAR LUMBER, 
WASHINGTON RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


Mills: 326-327 LUMBER Exetance, Mills: 
BLAINE, Rarer 3 * CUSTER, 
WASH. SEATTLE, WASHANGTON. WASH, 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers Telecode Used. 














—_ 


LUMBER—SHINGLES 


WHOLESALE DEALER 
AND SHIPPER 


#67 Robert S. Wilson, 


1211-1212-1213 Alaska Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 





























FIR, SPRUCE and CEDAR LUMBER 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES. 


J. §. BENNETT LUMBER 60, 


FALLS CITY and REDMOND, wash. SEATT LE, WASH: 

















THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

New ORLEANS, LA., June 17.—Market conditions in 
all the southern woods remain here in about the same 
shape as last week—in a word, quiet. Well posted 
manufacturers look for no improvement for some time. 
Car manufacturers seem to be confirmed in their habit 
of buying from hand to mouth, and yardmen appear still 
to be waiting to see which way the crops will jump. 
However, there is no distress in the mill fields, save pos- 
sibly in the cases of the small millmen who have made a 
specialty of car stuff. There is a fair quota of support- 
ing and filling orders, and several large contracts have 
been closed during the week. 

Weather conditions have improved greatly and with 
them the cypress mills have resumed normal eut and in 
a number of instances have put on night shifts or 
lengthened the day run. By this means they hope to 
even up stocks during the quiet season. Car service is 
still reported very poor in the cypress belt and as a 
result the mills are turning more and more to water 
transportation. The schooner Asbury Fountain cleared 
with 804,000 feet of cypress for New York last week 
and several other vessels are expected. By these vessel 
shipments the millmen are making up to considerable 
extent for the car shortage, which is just now said to be 
even worse than it was three months agone. Shipping 
statisties for June, compiled by a large wholesale con- 
cern here, show a smaller volume of shipments for the 
first fifteen days of June than has gone out for a 
number of months, whereas May was a banner month, 
breaking the company’s previous records. Cypress prices 
are steadily maintained. 

Yellow piners seem to have less difficulty in getting 
ears and are moving a considerable amount of stock. 
There is at present little talk of restricting output, the 
present stocks being below normal for the season of year, 
according to several reports. Prices continue off and 
the demand at present is coming mostly from dealers 
who are filling out their stocks. Exports are still dull 
and lifeless, prices being perched upon a low limb. 

The hardwood situation remains featureless. The 
week’s exports from New Orleans will show how the 
volume of overseas demand has apparently shrunk in all 
the woods. 

Settlement of the differences between the railroads 
and the local lumber exporters still hangs fire, although 
those having the negotiations in charge have not yet 
lost hope of amicable adjustment of the differences. 
Meanwhile the federal grand jury, as outlined last week, 
has been delving into the charges of unlawful diserimina- 
tion, a number of exporters and railroad men having 
appeared before that body during the last week. No 
report has yet been made and the railroaders are await- 
ing the outcome of the investigation with assumed in- 
difference, but with some anxiety. 

Members of the Public Belt Commission, the Dock 
Board and the New Orleans Exporters’ Association are 
planning a trip along the river front for the selection 
of a suitable site for the lumber wharf which it is pro- 
posed to establish. The trip will probably be made in 
a tug about next Thurstiay, and it is hoped to fix defi- 
nitely upon the site for the wharf, in order to arrange 
for the other details preliminary to the beginning of 
aetual work. : 

The Louisiana Engineering Society, with a party of 
guests, visited Bogalusa, the saw mill town of the Great 
Southern Lumber Company, last Saturday and inspected 
the engineering work now in progress there. The society 
was the guest of the company and was royally enter- 
tained. A special train conveyed the visitors to and 
from New Orleans and General Manager Sullivan, of 
the Great Southern company, was the host at a luncheon 
served in one of the large mill buildings. It is an- 
nounced that contracts have been let for the grading of 
five miles of additional streets in the recently opened 
portion of Bogalusa, and that the contractor is now on 
the ground to undertake the work. 

Fred Herrick, of Milwaukee, who is promoting the 
Pearl River Valley railroad, building north from Jack- 
son, Miss., was in Jackson last week and conferred with 
officials of the New Orleans Great Northern relative to 
construction work. While it is generally understood 
that the two roads are ailied, the Pearl River valley road 
will be built under the original charter secured by Mr. 
Herrick and actual construction work will be begun dur- 
ing the summer. Both lines will use the same depots 
and terminals at Jackson, according to reports from that 
city. 

Grading upon the line of the Baton Rouge, Hammond 
& Eastern railroad has been begun out of Baton Rouge 
by Seott & Ogden, who have the contract for grading 
fourteen miles of the line, from Baton Rouge to Denham 
Springs. Kersten Bros., of New Orleans, will grade 
the next ten miles; Buckwaster & Co., of Memphis, have 
the contract for the next ten and Conord & Co., of this 
city, will complete the remaining ten miles of the new 
road into Hammond. 

Exports during the week: 

Steamship El Monte, New York—400,000 feet lumber, 
4,723 bundles box material, 1,000 bundles headings. 

Schooner Asbury Fountain, New York—804,000 feet cy- 
press lumber. 

Steamship Spero, Ceiba—2,000 crossties, 426 pieces pine 
lumber. 

Steamship City of Tampico, Vera Cruz and Tampico— 
8,662 bundles box shooks, 1.716 pieces pine lumber, 147 
pieces piling, 130 creosoted poles, 1.975 creosoted crossarms, 
820 pieces cypress lumber, 340 bundles shing'es, 1,103 creo- 
soted crossties. 

Steamship Enselm, Port Barrios—1,027 pieces pine lum- 
ber, 169 pieces creosoted timber. 

Steamship Manhattan, Bremen and Antwerp—2,844 han- 
dles, 30,000 pieces pine lumber, 20,000 pieces gum lumber, 





10,000 pieces poplar lumber, 30,000 pieces oak lumber, 22,000 
pieces gum lumber, 2,400 staves. 

Steamship Arkadia, Porto Rico—6,.430 pieces pine lumber, 
2,317 bundles box material, 414 bundles shooks, 2,897 pieces 
cottonwood lumber. 

Steamship Acilia, Hamburg—5,005 pieces gum _ lumber, 
7,810 pieces pine lumber, 1,429 pieces wainut lumber, 426 
bundles walnut timber, 189 pieces timber, 55 sacks, 6 case; 
handles, 325 sacks shuttle blocks. 

Steamship Preston, Colon—11,602 feet pine lumber, 1,725 
pieces pine lumber, 710 pieces pine timber, 331 staves. 

Steamship Proteus, New York—40,J00 feet lumber, 1,262 
bundles box material. 

Steamship Harry Iackenbach, Porto Rico—2,000 crossties, 
8,351 pieces pine lumber, 

Steamship Atlantia, Havre and Rotterdam—48,000 pieces 
oak lumber, 20,000 pieces gum lumber, 18,000 pieces poplar 
lumber, 1,626 boat oars, 2,844 ash handles, 18,000 ocak 
staves, 38 poplar logs, 101 hickory logs, 392 cedar logs, 627 
ash logs, 30,235 pieces pine lumber, 214 ash logs, 12 poplar 
logs, 6 pine logs, 13 oak logs. 

Steamship Jl Piemonte, Genoa and Palermo—78,299 Genoa 
staves, 324 sacks shuttle blocks, 579 sacks hoops, 1.172 
pieces walnut lumber, 7,822 pieces gum lumber, 3,597 pieces 
pine lumber, 18,462 pieces pipe staves. 

Lumber receipts at the basins (coastwise shipments) 
totaled 1,448,000 feet. 





SOUTH ARKANSAS NOTES. 

WARREN, ARK., June 18.—The demand on Warren 
manufacturers holds up remarkably well in spite of the 
dull season. The three large mills are returning as 
many orders daily as they accepted on account of 
broken stocks and large order files. 

The anticipated advance in freight rates on lumber 
seems to be a certainty. The railroad officials have 
advised shippers they will hear their arguments this 
week at St. Louis or Chicago. 

N. H. Clapp, jr., and C. J. Mansfield, managers re- 
spectively of the Southern and Arkansas lumber com- 
panies, are in St. Louis this week on business. 

J. F. Forsythe, manager of the Bradley Lumber Com- 
pany, is in Chicago this week on business. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

MOBILE, ALA., June 15.—The sawn timber market at 
the Gulf ports continues lifeless and transactions are 
few, although there is some scattering inquiry which, in 
the majority of cases, extends to timber of small aver- 
age at bargain counter prices. Shippers report some 
increase in orders and inquiries, influenced, of course, 
by prevailing low prices. The general business outlook 
abroad is said to be on the mend. On the other hand, 
however, there is the complaint that exports continue 
too heavy and that almost every market is oversupplied. 
It is the consensus of opinion that unless there is a 
check to production no hope of improvement can be en- 
tertained. 

Another large producer of sawn timber has announced 
his intention of shutting down to await better condi- 
tions. This party predicts a 28-cent basis price for 
sawn timber within four months, at least for 30-foot 
average and better, and his moderate stock is not for 
sale until the market gets back to 26 cents or better. 
There appears to be little hope of recovery, however, 
unless output and exports to foreign ports are substan- 
tially reduced. 

For the first time in several weeks two cargoes have 
cleared from this port for South America—both going 
to Buenos Ayres and aggregating 3,200,000 feet. There 
is no improvement in the market, however, and none can 
be expected until the accumulations of stock piled 
up during the last six months have been consumed. 
Shipments offered now at low figures can only further 
injure the trade and cause a postponement of the re- 
turn of better prices and increased demand. Reports of 
general business conditions in the South American 
country are good. Exports of lumber to Rio Janeiro 
have been much larger than at this time last year, the 
figures for the entire range of Gulf ports for the last 
five months being 15,739,087 feet, while 7,620,999 went 
forward during the first half of 1906. Shipments of 
kilndried saps have been very heavy of late, though 
there has been no change in prices heretofore prevailing. 
The foreign demand is very dull and it is reported 
from abroad that no further shipments should be made. 

Shipments to the West Indies and Central America 
have been larger in volume this week than for several 
weeks. The Cuban market, however, remains practi- 
cally lifeless and shippers’ difficulties are increased by 
the prevailing high freight rates upon lumber from the 
Gulf. 

Shipments out of the Gulf of Mexico have been much 
smaller during the present year than for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. For the five months of 
this year the exports have aggregated 11,010,678 feet, as 
against 20,560,359 for the first six months of last year. 
During the same period 3,722,199 feet were shipped to 
Central American ports, chiefly on the return trips of 
fruit steamers. For the first half of last year this 
latter business aggregated 3,879,003 feet. 

In the interior trade there is a lull in buying, as is 
usually the case at this season of the year, and many 
of the millmen are inclined to feel uneasy because of 
the difficulty of making sales. In some cases orders 
are taken at $1 to $2 less than former prices, but 
others report a continuance at unchanged prices. Im- 
provement in the car service has facilitated shipments, 
which have filled up the depleted yards at points of sale. 

Exports from Mobile for the week ended June 14 
were: 

Puerto Cortez—Norwegian steamship Mercator, 14,801 
superficial feet lumber, $273. 

La Ceiba—Norwegian steamship Colobia, 23,000 superficial 
feet lumber, $357. 

Bocas del Toro—Norwegian steamship Katie, 30,000 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $373: Norwegian steamship Fort Morgan, 
7,000 superficial feet lumber, $166. 

Calais, France—Swedish teamship Atlantea, 655,000 super- 


ficial feet sawn timber, $14,111.50; 1,000,000 superficial feet 
lumber, $35,000, 
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Sagua La Grande—American schooner Achorn, 98,848 
superficial feet rough lumber, $2,570; 155,205 superficial 
feet dressed lumber, $5,716; 17,581 superidcial feet rough 
lumber, $703. 

San Juan—American schooner Emma Knowlton, 305,000 
superficial feet lumber, $6,166.75. 

Buenos Ayres—Norwegian bark Gudrun, 1,095,311 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $21,906. 

Cardiff, Wales—British steamship Dorisbrook, 905,312 
superficial feet sawn, $13,590; 14,448 superfic:al feet deals, 
$200. 

Greenock— Britis 
hewn oak, $3,775 720 cubic feet hewn pine, $2 300; 775,- 
440 superficial feet sawn, $11,650; 90,133 superficiil feet 
lumber, $2,250; 105,750 superficial feet deals, $1,575; 25,- 
260 superficial feet sawn ash, $500. 

New York—American steamship Lampasas, 800,000 super- 
ficial feet lumber. 

Santiago, Cuba—British barkentine Enterprise, 447,176 
superficial feet lumber, $9,726. 

Daquin, Cuba—Britiskh schooner Bartholdi, 290,108 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $7,978. 

Buenos Ayres—British steamship Glenroy, 2,170,000 super 
ficial feet lumber, $43,419; 15.312 superficial feet oak, 
$459; 17,204 superficial feet ash, $688. 

Cienfuegos—American schooner Henry Clausen, jr., 440,- 
190 superficial feet lumber, $7,823.12. 

La Ceiba—Norwegian steamship Harold, 42,000 superficial 
feet lumber, $775. 





steamship Dorisbrook, 15,113 cubic feet 















Exports from Pascagoula, Miss., for the week ended 
June 14 were: 

Colon—British barkentine Hornet, 325,000 superficial feet 
lumber, $4,878; British schooner Blomidon, 278,000 super 
ficial feet lumber, $4,164. 

Antwerp—British steamship Silverdale, 1,645,°00 sawn 
timber. $47,244. : 

Sunderland—British steamship South Wales, 2,915,00) 
Ssuperucial leet sawn, $58,303. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL CITY. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., June 17.—There is enough advan- 
tage this week over last to make the lumbermen feel 
that there is a turn of the market to the good. If 
anything the market has been stiffer, while there are 
many more inquiries for all grades. Some of the slow 
pokes of a few days ago are bracing up, notably 4-inch 
No. 2 common and A and B flat grains. No one is 
secking car material to speak of, but this is not being 
made a source of worry. Dimensions are showing up 
better in demand than last week and timbers are doing 
as well as at that time. The output is about normal 
and the cars are scarce. Labor is very much off, but 
the good weather has allowed a number of the mills 
to stock up on logs that have not been able to keep 
them for several months. 

The encouragement is supposed to come largely from 
the reports that export business is picking up. It is 
hoped that the new war talk will not put things to the 
had as did the last. With the yards pretty well down 
and the weather hot and dry and the export sales get- 
ting back to normal the millmen Jook for the best sort 
of a summer business. At the meeting at Andalusia a 
few days ago the Alabama millmen took the ground 
that there is nothing in the situation to make trouble, 
though there is a falling off in the demand and prices 
are not what they ought to be, but the future is bright 
and there is no need to kick. The men there said that 
they were laying for the hot weather trade and felt 
that it was going to come even though there is not so 
bright a prospect now. Some fear is expressed that the 
tax officers are going to make the expense of holding 
timbers very heavy, but even that has not kept back 
the large number of sales that have been made in the 
state lately. 

The big mills of the MeGowin & Robbins Lumber 
Company at Samson are being pushed rapidly. A fea- 
ture of the construction was the elevation of the smoke 
stack, eight feet long and sixty-three inches across. It 
took five hours to put the stack in place, during which 
time the only man to speak a word was Construction 
Foreman C. H. Snowden, who gave all the orders in a 
low voice. The company has 10,000 acres of virgin tim- 
ber and will have a payroll of $7,000 a month. Fifty 
acres are to be utilized for the plant and the cottages 
and the output is to be 100,000 feet a day. The town 
will have its own sewers and waterworks and will con- 
form in every way to the best interests of the employees. 

The Empire Lumber Company at Andalusia lost 
$12,000 in a fire in their dry kilns last Sunday, as a 
result of a stroke of lightning. The loss is covered by 
insurance, , 





ON THE BANK OF THE SAVANNAH. 


AuGusta, GA., June 6.—The shortage in cars has been 
a subject of much comment in this section for the last 
nine months and lumbermen are still complaining. They 
state that it is impossible to handle their trade on aec- 
count of the railroads being unable to move the traffic. 
Nearly every movement possible has been made to 
relieve the situation but everything is in as great a 
chaotie condition as it was last fall when the cotton sea- 
son was at its hight. The new cotton season is drawing 
near and the handling of the fruit crop will soon be on 
in earnest, so that lumbermen do not expect to be able 
to do as well the coming season as heretofore unless 
some improvement is made within a very short time. 

In connection with larger roads furnishing the smaller 
roads with cars Vice President John Seott, of the Geor- 
gia & Florida railroad, today received an order and de- 
cision from the railroad commission of Virginia in which 
the Southern railroad is ordered to furnish 150 ears a 
month to the Tidewater & Western railroad. The follow- 
ing is a copy of the order in part: 

The state corporation commission having carefully consid- 
ered all the pleadings, evidence and facts in this proceeding, 
is of the opinion, for reason stated in writing and made a 
part of the record herein, that the rules, reguiat’ons and 
requirements now to be ordered are just and reasonable and 
proper to remedy the complaints made in this proceeding 
against each of the defendant railroad companies. 

It is therefore ordered that the Southern railway from and 


after this date shall furnish to the Tidewater & Western rail- 
way at Mosely not less than 150 cars a month, acc.rding to 
requisition for cars made by said railroad from time to time 
and no order to remain unfilled for a longer period than 
four days. It is further ordered that the Atlantic Coast 
Line shall furnish to the Tidewater & Western railroad at 
Chester not less than 200 cars a month according to the 
requisition of said railroad. 

In a conclusion of its order the Tidewater & Western 
road is ordered to handle this number of cars provided 
the patrons along its line desire to ship that much lum- 
ber and in default they will be held responsible. 

The Georgia & Florida railroad here is very much in- 
terested in all lumber traffic for the line extends from 
here to Florida points through the heart of-the timber 
beit of the state and consequently much interest is cen- 
tered in the work. 

The road is now composed of about fifteen small roads 
and connecting links are under construction at present. 
The final bids for the completion of the road will be 
opened within the next few days and it is believed that 
William J. Oliver, the man who won the contract for 
digging the Panama eanal, will be awarded the contraet 
for completing the road. 





WESTERN FLORIDs TRADE. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., June 18.—Although prices continue 
to hold at and about 24 cents a foot on sawn timber 
on a basis of 40-foot average, the market continues 
to be an exceptionally quiet and inactive one, there 
being a most noticeable lack of demand for all classes 
of timber. These conditions are not new in Pensacola 
and the only reason why the prices remain fairly high 
are that the output of the mills is just sufficient to 
meet the small demand. Were the mills cutting as they 
were a year ago timber would be from 5 to 8 cents a 
foot lower than at present. 

The redeeming feature of the present unsatisfactory 
conditions is that the manufacturers are not losing by 
the present idleness of the plants, for they are putting 
in the time in the annual repairs and improvements, 
which fall at this season of the year and before the 
work is completed a month or two will elapse, giving 
the market ample time in which to rally, which it must 
necessarily do when the stocks become exhausted at 
home and abroad. 

There has been but little timber sent to market from 
the district during the last two months, but the ex- 
porters, having large stocks on hand, were able to sup- 
ply the markets from these, with the result that with a 
little buying they were able to fill out cargoes. Now 
these local stocks have become almost depleted and mer- 
chants are not actively entering the market to supply 
demands at either a loss or small profit, consequently 
the foreign stocks are being drawn upon to such an 
extent that they will shortly be depleted and when this 
condition exists a demand will be made which will cause 
a great advance in prices. 

Lumber continues to hold fairly strong for certain 
schedules. The South American schedules are fairly 
good in demand, but Cuba has shown a weakening. 
Kiln dried saps, which have been good for several 
months, have also shown a falling off, but there is a 
fair demand and several inquiries from south Africa 
and Spain has again entered the market and is making 
a demand for certain schedules. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 

GuULFPoRT, MiIss., June 15.—One of the incoming ear- 
goes received the other day was a cargo of mahogany 
logs from Mexico. It contained 199 tons and was con- 
signed to the Falgo Mahogany Company, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. There is no doubt but this will be the 
great mahogany port of the south as soon as the neces- 
sary formalities are arranged. It is nearer to any 
of the mahogany ports than any port on the Gulf of 
Mexico, a thing that is very desirable in the importa- 
tion of mahogany to the interior factories. 

This city has had a small wagon factory for some 
time that has been turning out excellent vehicles. It 
might be remarked here that there is not a finer loca- 
tion for a wagon and other woodworking factories. 
The best of yellow pine is to be had easily, and yellow 
pine is considered one of the best vehicle timbers grown. 
Then there is tupelo, the finest hub timber in the world, 
and other hardwoods close at hand. A few far sighted 
business men seeing the excellent work that was being 
turned out by J. L. Wright consulted with him and the 
result is that a stock company is being organized for 
the manufacture of wagons and other vehicles on a 
large scale. 

siloxi is bound to have a railroad and has filed a 
charter with Governor Vardaman for his approval. The 
name of the road is the Biloxi & Great Northern. The 
wealthy men of Biloxi are behind it. The idea is not 
only the better freight rates that competing lines insure, 
but when connections are made with northern, western 
and eastern lines these roads will be glad enough for a 
Gulf terminal and will dig or dredge their own chan- 
nels to get it. Deep water along the Mississippi coast 
has passed the experimental stage. It is an assured 
fact. 

The exports from this port for May were: 
23.931,000 feet, valued $548,€48: joists and 
000 feet, valued $30,572: 10,194,000 feet 
alued $231,225; 137,149 cubic feet hewn tim 
36,546. 

The exports for the last week from this district have 
been: 


Lumber, 
scantling, 1 
sawn timber 
ber, valued $: 






Schooner Oscar G. Colon, Panama, 306,000 feet lumber, 
valued $4,900; by S. E. Naylor. 

Schooner Nannie (CC. Bohlen, Kingston, Jamaica, 116.030 
feet lumber, valued $3,200; by the Thayer Export Lumber 
Company. 

Steamship Thrift, Sutton Bridge, England, 74,000 feet 
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Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 


Mills at 


HARRISON, IDAHO. 
HAUSER, IDAHO. 
NORTHPORT, WASH. 


S. H. L. Lumber Co. 


414-15-16 Columbia Building, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 






We use Telecode. 





i TEN CARS TANK STOCK 


Select Western Pine 


Widths, 2x6 to_2x12 
Lengths, 12, 14 & 16 ft. 


Prompt Shipments. We can get a move 
on it if you want it. Rough or Worked, 


Washington Mill Co. 


a SPOKANE, WASH. 











(LONG POLES, SPLIT CEDAR | 
POSTS and PILING. 


The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


q SPOKANE, WASH. i 














PHOENIX LUMBER COMPANY, s7oxAN=. 


E. F. Cartier van Dissel, Manager. 


If you are in the get the LOWEST 
Market for . BOXES PRICES from the 
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CALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE. 


Cedar and Redwood Lumber, 
rough or worked, kiln dried; Lap 
Siding and Redwood Shingles 
are a few of our specialties. 


Redwood Shingle Capacity 
400 M Daily, Dry. 
LONG - BELL LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, 
lowa, Oklahoma and indian Ter. 








12th Floor, James Flood Bidg., 
Market & Powell sts.” 9aM Francisco, Cal. 











California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine. 


Best Stock for Factory and 
Pattern Lumber. 


ask LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 708-710 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Broken Locomotive Frames Are Welded Without 
Dismantling the Engines by the 


(Reg. Trade Mark) 


Complete Instructions on 
Application. 


+ Goldschmidt Thermit Cos, 32.0 som st, an Francece: 


FIR Yellow Fir FIR 


Choice Stock. Ready for Shipment. 
5,000,000 Feet Dimension Sr Sr1E. 
Also Boards, Shiplap, Uppers. Write 


P. H. JOHNS LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


ge PORTLAND, OREGON, “<Bag| 



































LOUIS NICOLAI, President. A. NEPPACH, Secretary. 


BASE LINE LUMBER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


OREGON PINE LUMBE 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Office, 227 Davis St. PORTLAND, OREGON. 


TIES AND 
TIMBERS. 














THE EXTRA *A* ; : IN L 
RED CEDAR.... 
We make, will suit your most critical customer. We cut nothing else. 
275,000 PER DAY 
425016 Ald t 
THE HOWELL SHINGLE CO., fonrans, Sivct 














Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS OF 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND LATH 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Via Any Route. 











Let us quote you on 


2x4—8 to 14 ft. No. 1 Com. Fir SIS1E 
2x6—8 to 18 ft. No. 1 Com. Fir SISIE 
5¢x6 No. 2 & Btr. Fir Ceiling B& CB 
1x4 No. 2 & Btr. Fir Flooring F G 


For immediate shipment. 





MAIN OFFICE AND MILLS, 


Everett, Wash. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE: 
CHAS. VAN PELT, Mgr. 
1014 Lumber Exchange. 


‘FIR LUMBER) 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring and General 
Yard Stock. We are manufacturers and 


CAR and CARGO SHIPPERS. 


Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet, 


The Mitchell Lumber Co., 


a EVERETT, WASH. 
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HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page bcok “Realm of the Retailer.’’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 





lumber, valued $1,856; 1,198,000 feet sawn timber, valued 
$22,965 ; by the Standard Ex eet Lumber Company. 

Schooner H. T. Beecher, Havana, 260,000 feet lumber, 
valued $4,930; by the Robinson Land & Lumber Company. 

Barkentine Hornet, Colon, Panama, 325,000 feet lumber, 
valued $4,878; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Steamship Silverdale, Antwerp, Belgium, 1,464,000 feet 
lumber, valued $43,923 ; YY ong feet sawn timber, valued 
$3,321; by William Rudolf 

Schooner Blomidon, Colom, Panama, 278,000 feet lumber, 
valued $4,164; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Steamship South Wales, Sunderland, England, 97,000 feet 
lumber, valued $1,944; 2'818,000 feet sawn timber, valued 
$56,359 ; by the L: N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Seenasaia Kareba, Rotterdam, Netherlands, and Hull, 
England, 736, 000 feet lumber, valued $24,502; by the Mis- 
sissippi Transportation Company. 

Ship Hildegard, Brake and Bremen, Germany, 1,197,000 
feet lumber, valued $45,472; by —— Forchheimer. 


VESSELS IN POR 

Steamships Skipsea, Ben Lomond, * Wilster, Annie, Thur- 
land Castle, Southland. 

Ships Sachsen, Canada. 

es Rita Cue, Harry K., Laguna, Wellfleet, Mary 
B. Judg 

Barks Margarette, Arabia, Atlantic, Seringa, Providanza, 
Oriana, Elfi. 


INTERESTING AUGUSTA NEWS. 


AvuGusta, Ga., June 18.—One of the most important 
lumber sales of the kind ever made by a local concern 
has just been consummated by John L. Mulherin, presi- 
dent of the Savannah Valley Lumber Company. The 
sale involves two million feet of hardwood lumber, most- 
ly oak, poplar and ash and is for export trade. The 
lumber will be centered at Savannah and shipped direct 
from there to England, as a large London house was 
the purchaser of the timber. ‘The Savannah Valley 
Lumber Company is dealing almost exclusively in hard- 
wood timber and makes a specialty of the export trade. 
It operates a chain of saw mills throughout the hard- 
wood belt of the state and does an immense business. 
Nearly all of the trade is in sawed lumber, but in cer- 
tain eases it exports rough logs when it has orders which 
warrant them in doing so. 

The sale of 2,000,000 feet of lumber at one time by 
a local concern is looked upon as of much importance 
by local lumbermen and a new field is opened in this 
section. Several localities in this portion of the state 
have heretofore been inaccessible to the saw mills, owing 
to lack of transportation facilities and bad roads, but 
this feature is being obliterated and the demand and 
high prices paid for the timber make it often profitable 
to haul the material some distance to railroads, espe- 
cially since the public highways have been so much im- 
proved. There are several thousand acres of original 
oak, hickory and other hardwood forest around this city 
that are acquiring great value in view of the fact that 
such high prices are being paid and railroads are tra- 
versing new sections heretofore remote. 

Farmers in some instances are receiving more for their 
timber than they valued their entire farms at a few 
years ago, and aside from the value of the timber the 
real land value is advancing *and farmers are in clover. 
There is no doubt but that the trade in hardwood lum- 
bers will increase in this locality for some time yet and 
a greater value will be put on the forests than has 
heretofore been the rule. 

The average price paid timber owners for rough mate- 
rial runs from $20 to $30 a thousand and large own- 
ers are reaping a harvest. Several landlords within 
fifty miles of this city own from 100 to 300 acres of 
valuable original forests, but there is really little for 
sale at any price just now. 

One of the most important sales in which the trans- 
action was strictly local has just been closed whereby 
the Harlem Lumber Company, located at a little town 
twenty-five miles above this city on the Georgia railroad, 
sold to T. O. Brown, contractor in charge of building 
the John Milledge School for the Richmond County 
Board of Edueation, a bill of lumber aggregating prac- 
tically 250,000 feet. The lumber is entirely pine and 
will form the rough woodwork for putting up the school, 
which will be one of the largest buildings of its kind 
in the south. 

There is no change in the car situation and lumber- 
men still have a large amount of their work tied up by 
shortage in cars. The meeting of the Georgia legislature 





this week is one of importance and the publie generally 


expect some stringent action to be taken to bring about 
reforms in railroad management. The reduction of the 
passenger tariff and freight rates all over the state has 
already been advocated and passed upon in many in- 
stances by the railroad commission of Georgia, and it 
is understood the legislature will earry it still further. 

Owing to the searcity of labor and the big demand 
and high prices being paid by farmers in this section 
in the midst of the eum growing season many saw 
mill and lumber companies are experiencing a shortage 
in labor, as the force of hands consider it somewhat of 
an outing to get out on the farms at this season when 
fruit, watermelons and other products are found in 
abundance and this feature is greatly enlarged with 
higher prices than ever before paid for farm labor. This 
has been occasioned by backward seasons and continued 
unfavorable weather, ‘together with the poor prospects 
and exceedingly high prices of cotton. 

The lumber trade is facing a complex situation in the 
shipping department, especially in this section. The cot- 
ton market in this city is fast becoming one of the lead- 
ing interior markets of-the country and'the trade is in- 
creasing very rapidly. There has been practically no 
increase in railroad facilities in this city in ten years, 
hut the trade in cotton is constantly growing and 500,- 

080 bales is looked upon as a possibility within a few 
years where 400,000 bales is now the annual output. 
The big compress companies are preparing for a large 
trade, but the railroad terminal facilities are not much 
better, hence the lumbermen expect great congestion. 
Added to this the demand for lumber is likely to in- 


crease very much during the fall, as the farmers and 
surrounding towns will probably make unprecedented 
improvements, so that the lumber trade will be called 
upon to-do an immense shipping business, 

Developments in the situation will be watched with 
interest all through the summer months, but it is likely 
to be too late to remedy the trouble, unless the roads 
take prompt action. The Augusta & Columbia electric 
road has bought terminal property and applied to the 
council for right of way to lay a freight and passenger 
line down Reynolds street, which is the cotton street of 
this city, to connect with the city wharf, but even if 
this is granted it is doubtful if it can be done in time 
to assist in solving the freight congestion problem this 
fall, and as it stands the lumbermen, as well as cotton 
men and farmers, are really facing a crisis. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., June 18.—Representing the fruit of 
their victory in the recently decided suit of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association against certain southern 
railroads, Ellis, Wimbish & Ellis, one of the most promi- 
nent Jaw firms of Atlanta, will receive a fee of $150,- 
000. The claims which have arisen from lumbermen in 
the southeastern territory alone, which embraces Georgia, 
Florida and a part of Alabama, will amount to more 
than $1,000,000 for excess paid the railroads upon ship- 
ments made at the arbitrarily advanced rates, and the 
entire batch of these claims will be collected through 
Ellis, Wimbish & Ellis, their fee approximating $150,- 
000 for this service. 

But this is only a portion of the excess freight pay- 
ments to be recovered under this decision. The excessive 
rates were on shipments to points on and beyond the 
Ohio river, thus involving lumbermen in Mississippi and 
Louisiana “east of the Mississippi river. The aggregate 
of these claims will reach the sum of between $3,500,000 
and $4,000,000, for the roads will have to pay interest 
on excess freight rates paid from the date of their 
inception, June 22, 1903, until July, 1907, when the 
unreasonable rate will be taken off. 

The claims of parties to the original suit, and those 
of members of the association, will be filed with the 
United States court for the southern district of Georgia 
for participation in the $500,000 bond, which the court 
exacted of the railroads for the indemnification of the 
shippers bringing the suit. Other claims will be pre- 
sented to the Interstate Commerce Commission which 
will be requested to issue money orders on the various 
railroads, and should the railroads refuse to honor these 
orders when presented, the claimants will intervene in 
the cause in the United States court in the southern 
district of Georgia, or suit to compel payment will be 
instituted in another form. 

Claims must be filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on or before June 25. 

The large saw mill of Smith, Garbut & Co., formerly 
the property of Garbutt & Donovan, located about two 
miles west of Lyons, Ga., was almost entirely destroyed 
by fire June 17. The loss is estimated at $100,000, 
with only small insurance. The plant will probably be 
rebuilt at once. From the mills the flames were swept 
to the yards where thousands of feet of lumber were 
awaiting shipment, and this together with two dry kilns, 
filled with lumber, were consumed. The planing mills 
were saved. 

Advices from Tifton, Ga., are to the effect that the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association will hold its next 
meeting at Fernandina, Fla., Tuesday, June 18. After 
business is concluded, the delegates will be taken on an 
excursion down the river, a trolley-car ride to the 
beach, and drives along the beach. 

One of the largest hardwood timber sales ever made 
in this section of the south was reported from Augusta, 
Ga., June 17. The Savannah Valley Lumber Company 
announces that it has closed a deal with a large London 
lumber firm for 2,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber. 
Shipments will be centered at Savannah and shipped 
direct from that point to England. This serves to illus- 
trate the greater opportunities which lumbermen enjoy 
with the opening up of transportation lines to points 
heretofore regarded as inaccessible to this market. 

Market conditions have undergone but little change 
during the last week. Car sills and heavy timbers con- 
tinue active and at good prices. Dressed stock is in 
fair demand with an increase in prices. Lath and 
shingles normal. Car situation unimproved. Weather 
remains excellent for saw milling and labor is in plenti- 
ful supply. 

Reena rs 


ENGINES FOR SEAGOING VESSELS. 


Probably no other marine work so uniformly moder: - 


in its makeup (built only to order) ever went into 
service so nearly simultaneously in vessels plying along 
the coasts of the Atlantic ocean, Pacifie ocean and Gulf 
of Mexico as the heavy duty fore and aft compound 
and triple expansion condensing engines built by the 
Marine Iron Works, No. 1 Dominick street, Chicago. 
Orders were received a short time ago from these re- 
motely different districts and the machinery put into 
use at dates so close to each other as to be a coin- 
cidence. These engines are built in sizes ranging from 
50 to 800 horsepower. 





CAMP LIBRARIES IN CANADIAN WOODS. 


The Ontario government has decided to codperate 
with the Camp Education Association .in the distribu- 
tion of literature in the lumber and mining camps of 
northern Ontario. Libraries have already been opened 
at several points and the system will be extended, special 


provision being made for teaching foreigners the English 
language. 
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HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 18.—During the week the 
lumber situation of the Queen City has develoyed a new 
phase. For some time the handicap of car shortage put 
a damper on affairs, especially of those engaged in the 
trade of exporting hardwoods to Europe, as there was no 
telling when they would be able to deliver the lumber. 
As a consequence the market assumed a very quiet 
aspect and matters began to look as though there was 
surely a slowing up in the march of prosperity. The 
relief of the car shortage problem has now put an active 
appearance to operations in the lumber market, as nu- 
merous exporting firms which had refused orders because 
there was no assurance of filling them have notified their 
correspondents of the relief from the car blockade and 
are now doing an active business in providing for 
these ‘‘turnea down’’ orders. In the local market there 
is very little change as the consumers, principally fur- 
niture and carriage and wagon makers, are not rushed 
with orders. 

Oak, plain white and red, is more plentiful and the 
supply on hand and in transit is equal to the wants 
of the trade. There is no change in prices, though 
consumers have been looking forward to a drop, owing 
to the appearance of a weakness in the demand. Expert 
lumbermen at this point are firm and unanimous in the 
opinion that natural causes have made the steady ad- 
vance in prices and that the tendency will be constantly 
upward. The prices now quoted are considered very 
fair considering the increasing difficulties of getting 
to the timber lands and the high prices of labor. Quar- 
ter sawed oak is easier and the supply is more ample 
than any time within the last year. This probably is 
due to the tendency of manufacturers of woodwork to 
use cheaper woods wherever possible. Another reason is 
that the demand for oak furniture is growing weaker 
and mahogany is becoming the desired thing in fine 
furniture. 

Poplar still holds its position as a much desired ar- 
ticle. While there is considerable reported to be cut 
it is not arriving as fast as is desired. 

Chestnut is in good request, with the supply in sight 
scarcely equal to the wants of the trade. Firsts and 
seconds are looked upon by consumers as high in price. 
There is always a good inquiry for sound wormy and 
wormy, as manufacturers favor it as the best wood for 
making builtup stock. 

Ash is very scarce and it is difficult to get even small 
orders filled. 

Red gum and cypress are growing in demand and are 
being handled by a larger number of dealers in this 
market. There is a growing demand for red gum for 
the export trade, especially to Great Britain. 

Yellow pine is in good supply and the market is 
steady, with no change in prices. Building lumber is 
enjoying a good season, as the operations in the build- 
ing line are very heavy at this time. 

Walnut is in active request for the export trade, but 
there is not much arriving or in sight. 

The new Cypress Lumber & Veneer Company began 
business Monday morning; that is, in name only, as 
there has not been a moment’s cessation of business 
owing to the recent consolidation of interests. 

The United States Timber Company has secured a 
new suite of offices in the Walnut street front of the 
Mercantile Library building. 

News from the south says that the hardwood mills 
everywhere are working overtime and surface indica- 
tions do not show any falling off in the yield nor look 
like an early failure of the log crop. 

Among the manufacturers of hardwoods in this see- 
tion C. Crane & Co.’s plant, stretching for a mile along 
the bank of the Ohio river in the East End, is one of 
the largest, employing 400 men. The entire plant is in 
every way one of the most modern and _ uptodate, 
having practically been rebuilt within the last five years. 
The latest mill has just been completed and will go into 
commission this week, as soon as some minor details 
of the conveyors are in place. This mill is a duplicate 
in every way of the two other mills in operation at the 
Cincinnati plant. It is equipped with two band saws 
and will cut 100,000 feet a day, making the product of 
the three mills 300,000 feet daily. John E. C. Kohl- 
saat, who is a son-in-law of Clinton Crane, looks after 
the business interests of the concern. He says that the 
logs used in the Crane mills are cut from their tim- 
ber lands in the mountains of West Virginia and are 
floated right to the mills in Cincinnati. The high water 
caused by the heavy rains in the mountains caused an 
unusually high rise in the Guyan river, where the com- 
pany has thousands of logs tied up ready to send down 
when needed. Friday night, June 14, one of the log 
booms in the Guyan gave way and 50,000 logs 
started on a runaway down the Ohio river. They kept 
fairly well together, owing to the high stage of water, 
until they reached Cincinnati. There the obstructions 
in the harbor and the large number of bridge piers 
scattered them badly and on Sunday the river was cov- 
ered for twenty-five miles with logs. The rivermen 
along the shore were busy with small boats catching the 
logs and tying them up, as they receive a salvage of 
25 cents a log. The logs that are caught within a dis- 
tance of fifty miles can be collected and returned to the 
focal mill at about $1 each, but beyond that they are 
sawed up at mills lower down. They are valued at $10 
each. Mr. Kohlsaat says that business is splendid, his 
concern being hardly able to keep up with orders. Its 
largest cut is of oak, which is plentiful. Mr. Kohlsaat 
says there is not the remotest chance of prices going 





lower, as the cost of production has increased heavily. 
A planing and flooring mill is a part of the plant, 
ut is operated solely for the accommodation of cus- 
tomers wanting dressed stock. This department is not 
run as a specialty but more as a necessary adjunct to 
the mills to enable them to fill orders promptly. 

W. W. Magoon, formerly with C. Crane & Co., has re- 
turned to railroading and is now general manager of 
the Camden lines in West Virginia, with headquarters 
at Huntington. 

R. McCracken, manager of the Kentucky Lumber 
Company, says the mills at Burnside, Ky.; Williams- 
burg, Ky.; Habersham, Tenn., and Greenville, Miss., 
have been working day and night ever since last Feb- 
ruary. The company has plenty of logs and is shipping 
all it cuts direct from the mills to various points. The 
Greenville mill is cutting red gum, for which there is 
a good export demand, and it is shipped direct to Lon- 
don, Glasgow and Antwerp. A sudden rise in the Ken- 
tucky river on the night of June 7 caused a runaway of 
5,000 logs from the mill at Burnside, Ky. 

The members of the Lumbermen’s Club are looking 
forward to their annual outing, which has been deferred, 
owing to the long continued cool weather. As soon as 
President Moffett appoints the entertainment committee 
the date will be announced. 

The souvenir button of the National association meet- 
ing at Atlantic City adorns the lapel of a number. of 
local lumbermen. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 18.—Reports indicate that 
both logging and milling operations are beginning to 
be conducted on something like a normal scale for 
this time of the year. In some of the lower places 
it is still too wet to get at timber, but as a rule 
lumbermen say that conditions are materially better 
than at any other time within eight months. The 
mills are running on pretty full time as a rule and, 
barring heavy rainfall in the near future, the output 
should reach an average for this season. Most of the 
local mills are getting along nicely, but the general 
impression is that there is no possibility of accumu- 
lating anything like a surplus of lumber, even if 
weather conditions should continue favorable, as there 
is such a large deficit in the amount of stock now on 
sticks, compared with the average. 

Max Sondheimer, president and general manager of 
the E. Sondheimer Company, finds lumber conditions 
generally favorable from a price standpoint. He 
points out that while there is not as much demand 
as is usual at this time such is the shortage in the 
amount of dry stock that, even if the demand should 
not be active during the summer, there is no reason 
why holders should be uneasy about what they have 
on hand. He estimates that with a return to some- 
thing like a normal stock of dry lumber the trade 
‘will be confronted with the usual good fall demand 
and that if there should be any depression in price 
this would be quickly recovered when fall buying 
will begin. He says that the shortage amounts to 
fully 40 percent as compared with the average for 
this time of the year. He intimates that yellow pine 
may go some lower, but believes that the curtail- 
ment of production now in force among the yellow 
pine manufacturers will serve to bring about renewed 
steadiness in this commodity in the near future. 

In commenting on the cotton situation Mr. Sond- 
heimer points out that the crop is very late, but 
that the recent favorable weather has brought about 
a marked improvement. He does not give any defi- 
nite estimate of the size ot the crop but intimates 
that with favorable conditions production should lie 
somewhere between 11,000,000 and 12,000,000 bales, 
which would bring excellent prices. In regard to the 
financial situation, he asserts that it is generally good, 
as heavy shipments of lumber and cotton, which were 
carried through the banks during the recent period 
of congestion, have enabled holders of both commodi- 
ties to meet their obligations at these institutions 
and have thereby released enormous sums of money, 
making funds plentiful for this time of the year. 

J. D. L. Whittaker and W. G. Gibson have secured 
the site of the Art Wood Manufacturing Company in 
New South Memphis and will erect thereon a 60,000- 
foot mill for the manufacture of thin hardwood lum- 
ber of all kinds. The plant is now being installed and 
will be ready for operation early in July. Some of 
the equipment was secured from the Art Wood Man- 
ufacturing Company, but the bulk of the machinery 
will be installed new. Mr. Whittaker kas been for 
several years cashier of the Bennett Hardwood Lum- 
ber Company, while Mr. Gibson is well known to the 
hardwood trade of this section as deputy inspector 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 

A number of prominent Memphis lumbermen nave 
secured from the board of railway incorporators of 
Arkansas a charter for the St. Francis railroad, cap- 
italized at $250,000, of which $180,000 has been paid 
in. The road will run from Round Pond, a station 
on the Rock Jsland, to Parkin, on the Iron Mountain, 
a distance of slightly more than twenty miles. The 
charter covers a period of fifty years. The incor- 
porators are W. 8S. Darnell, E. E. Taenzer, F. E. Stone- 
braker, O. C. Armstrong, T. E. Hare, R. E, Wood, 
A. H. Hammet, E. A. Rolfe and T. S. Hare. W. S. 
Darnell and E. E. Taenzer, who are among the most 
prominent stockholders in the Darnell-Taenzer Lum- 
ber Company, this city, hold 500 shares each, while 
the remaining gentlemen are credited with holding 
one share each. The road is being built for the 
development of the timber interests of the Darnell- 
Taenzer Lumber Company in Arkansas. 
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Y WANT WHAT WE HAVE 
OU CAN HAVE WHAT YOU WANT. 


. HAVE WHAT YOU WANT 
WE WANT You TO HAVE IT. 


Oregon Fir and Spruce 


DECKING AND SILLS, all dimensions. 
DOORS AND SASH-—Spruce and Fir. 


price on our 5-panel door. 
LADDER STOCK—Red Fir makes the best. 


FLOORING— Vertical and Flat Grain, 1°’ and 
14%°’—long lengths. 


WAGON AND CARRIAGE STOCK—Manufac- 
turers will do well to get samples. 


SPECIALTIES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


California White and Sugar Pine. Redwood 
and Cedar Bridge Stringers, Ties, Timbers. 


MORSE & BRIGGS LUMBER CO. 


Suite 404 Couch Bldg., PORTLAND. 
417 H. W. Hellmann Bidg., LOS ANGELES. 


Get a 











For Prompt Shipment 


F Flooring, Ceiling, Rustic, Finishing, 
Dimension, Timbers, Lath, Ties, etc. 


SPRUG 
CEDA 


California Sugar and White Pine Lumber 


Correspondence Solicited. 


The Jellison-Comstock Lumber Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 








Flooring, Finish, Ceiling, 
Beveled Siding, No. 1 and 
No. 2 Shop and better. 


Ceiling, Finishing, Beveled 
Siding, Shingles, Lath, ete. 
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OREGON FIR 


We are still getting cars in 
fair supply and are in posi- 
tion to accept orders for 


FIR TIMBERS, CAR SILLS 
AND DECKING, VERTICAL 
GRAIN FLOORING AND 
PIECE STUFF 

FOR EARLY SHIPMENT. 


G. W. Gates & Co. 


aan PORTLAND, ORE. 














FIR LUMBEIN 


827 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 


PORTLAND 
OREGON. 


F’.C.Grahama ILumlber Co. 


























ARTHUR HONEYMAN ROBT, C. KINNEY HARLAND WENTWORTH 


INTERSTATE LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale Shippers 
Pacific Coast Lumber, Lath and Shingles 
BY CAR OR CARGO. 
738 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 


Telecode. PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 


WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


36 Derby Rd. Sandhills, 
LIVERPOOL. 








Cable Address 
“CHALONER.” 
Codes used, ABC, Al, 
Lieber’s & Lumberman’s Telecode. 


























John H. Burrell 8 Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, 
Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 AFRICAN HOUSE, WATER STREET, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, ‘'Burrwood, Liverpool.'’ 










James Webster & Brother 
BUYERS OF 


Logs, Rough and Dressed Lumber, Oak, Walnut, 
Gum, Cottonwood, Etc. Handles of all De- 
scriptions. Tight and Slack Barrel Staves. 


Cable Address “'SAWMILL, LIVERPOOL.’’ 


ABC, Directory & Zebra Codes Used, Bootle, Liverpool, Eng 
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Farnworth & Jardine 
WOOD BROKERS and MEASURERS 


2 Dale St. and North Carriers Dock, 
BOOTLE, 


LIVERPOOL, England. 
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Cable Address: 
Farnworth, Liverpool. 
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TH. H. LEYENAAR 


(FORMERLY J. C. & TH. H. LEYENAAR ) 

Selling Agents for All Kinds of 

American Lumber 
and Logs 


Pitch Pine, Cypress, 
North Carolina Pine, etc. 


ROTTERDAM, 
HOLLAND. 




















BRYCE, JUNOR & WHITE 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS 
for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
AND LOGS. 


LONDON, 











GLASGOW, PRISTOL. 














Singleton, Dunn & Co. 


Agents for the Sale of All Kinds of American Logs and Lumber. 


27 Union Street, - GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


Cable Address, ‘** SINGLETONS,” Glasgow. 
Cable Codes: Telecode, Lieber’s, Zebra, A. B. C., A. L 





WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO. 
7 Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 123 Cannon St., LONDON, E, C. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Braxridge,’’ Glasgow. Cable Address: ‘‘ Nivarium '’ London. 
WOOD BROKERS. 
Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in Log, 


Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 


in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best advantage. 

CANT & KEMP, SésSan” 
WOOD BROKERS, 

Descriptors of Hard and Soft Woods. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE WiSsiGcs stort 


MESSAGES SHORT 
Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 








The W. E. Smith Lumber Company and the Three 
States Lumber Company of Memphis report the com- 
pletion of the new planing ‘mill which has been in 
process of construction for some time at Burdette, 
Ark. It is the intention of these interests to install 
a box plant later. 

Lumber interests here and throughout the entire 
Memphis territory report shipments of lumber on a 
very large scale as compared with a few weeks ago. 
Plenty of railroad equipment at the service of lum- 
bermen and much of the stock which was tied up on 
account of the recent freight congestion is now being 
moved out as rapidly as it can be loaded on ears. 
Dispatches received from Little Rock, Nashville, Jack- 
son, Vicksburg and other centers indicate that similar 
conditions prevail there. 

Lumbermen here are much interested in the an- 
nouncement that the double tracking of the Memphis 
division of the Iron Mountain has begun. Officials 
have already approved the estimates and the plans 
for double tracking the line between Bald Knob 
and Wynne. The work will start on this portion at 
once. The Iron Mountain has had an enormous vol- 
ume of traffic hetween Memphis and St. Louis and 
double tracks have become a necessity. With the 
completion of this work the Iron Mountain will be 
double tracked between Memphis and St. Louis. 

Cc. A. Ryan, of Ryan & MeParland, Chicago, has 
been in Memphis recently looking after the mill and 
yard of his firm in South Memphis. It recently aec- 
quired the plant of the Murdoch Lumber Company, 
which is now being enlarged to a daily capacity of 
20,000 feet of hardwood lumber. 

The strike of the union employees of the planing 
mills of this city was of rather short duration. The 
operators posted placards a short time ago announe- 
ing ‘‘open shop’’ rules, and practically all of the 
union men employed by them quit work. All the 
operators with the exception of one, however, have 
reinstated union labor, and it is expected that this 
one will fall in line at an early date. The differences 
between the union men and the operators have been 
satisfactorily adjusted. This means that there will be 
no sympathetic strike of the carpenters. 

I, P. Sarles, formerly located in Cleveland in the 
lumber business, was here last week on his way back to 
that city, where he will be located as sales representa- 
tive of the Enochs Lumber Company, of Jackson, Miss. 
Mr. Sarles has been on the Pacific coast in the employ 
of the Washington Mill Company. 

L. P. Arthur, of the Arthur Hardwood Flooring Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn., was in Minneapolis this week 
on his return from a business trip to the Pacific coast. 

Articles of incorporation were filed this week by the 
Kensington Hardware & Lumber Company, of Ken- 
sington, Minn., with $20,000 authorized capital. C. J. 
Johnson, of Minneapolis, is president and C. A, Smith, 
of Minneapolis, vice president. A. H. Christensen, of 
Kensington, is secretary and treasurer. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., June 18.—While no special fea- 
tures are to be reported concerning the Nashville lum- 
ber market of the last week, the period has been one 
of considerable activity. There has been an unusually 
heavy demand for all kinds and grades of hardwood 
and the prices have maintained the high ruling mark. 
There has been an encouraging tone for prospective 
orders and the summer season gives every promise of 
continued activity in the lumber market. The delay 
in filling the late winter orders crowded the saw mills 
and they have not yet filled these orders. All concerns 
are hustling, however, and are doing all they can to 
catch up with their accumulated orders. 

Lieberman, Loveman & O’Brien will install new ma- 
chinery in every department of their mammoth plant. 
This firm has had a very prosperous season and several 
improvements to their plant are necessary, owing to the 
increase in business. The mills of the company in this 
city will be temporarily closed down about July 1, and 
the new machinery will then be installed. The improve- 
ments projected will eost about $15,000. 

The W. J. Cude Land & Lumber Company’s recently 
established mill at Colesburg has cut about 2,000,000 
feet of lumber since beginning business and the rail- 
roads are delivering about twenty cars of logs daily. 
Mr. Cude recently visited other plants of the company 
in Tennessee and Mississippi and reports all conditions 
favorable. 

An unusual rise in the Cumberland river at Carthage 
has been reported as a result of recent heavy rains. 
This rise is unusual for so late in the season. Many 
lowlands were flooded. Large quantities of sawlogs 
were set adrift and floated off down the river. Many 
thousands of logs, some owned by the Kentucky Lum- 
ber Company, at Burksville, were washed away and 
seattered along the banks of the river from Burksville 
to Carthage. Several thousands of logs were washed 
past Carthage also. 

Wiiliam Bhaer, who conduets a saw mill and lumber 
plant near Ashland City, had his right hand cut off by 
a large circular saw. He was turning a log on the 
sarriage ‘when his hand was caught by the saw. and in- 
stantly severed. 

The Syleo Lumber Company is rushing work in Polk 
county. One mill is running full time and the other 
and larger one soon will be. Several crews are working 
on the railroad extending into the timber tracts owned 
by the company. All machinery and supplies for the 
mills, dry kiln, planing mill and railroad have been 
bought. 


IN THE SHADOW OF OLD LOOKOUT. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., June 18.—Notwithstanding the 
fact that dry stocks are very scarce in this locality 
the demand for all grades of lumber is heavy. Hard- 
woods are in greatest demand, although pine lumber 
and building material are taken readily on account of 
the great amount of building that is going on in this 
city. Poplar, including all grades, is probably the 
strongest just now. Plain oak is a little easy, which 
is nothing more than usual at this season of the year. 
Basswood is in good demand, although the lumbermen 
here have very little of this variety of hardwood in 
their yards. One of the largest firms of this city sold 
only about 150,000 feet last year. Chestnut is in good 
demand and is being used by the coffin concerns of this 
city very extensively. 

The export trade is a little quiet now on account of 
the strikes on the continent and in Hamburg and 
Bremen, Germany, but prospects are that these 
troubles will be adjusted shortly. The domestie trade 
is better than it has ever been on account of the great 
amount of building now going on in the south. 

Lumbermen have experienced a great deal of trouble 
in getting log supplies this spring owing to the heavy 
rains and consequently mills depending on them for 
supplies have fallen short. 

There is a fine logging tide in the Tennessee river now 
and there is a bigger log supply here for the river 
mills than has been known for some time. The supply 
will probably run the mills until August or September. 
The ear shortage is easier than it has been for many 


months. Lumbermen have no kick coming now in this 
respect. They say the railroads seem to be using 


every effort to furnish cars on time. 

As many big enterprises are being perfected in this 
city and section lumbermen are kept busy all the time. 
The $1,000,000 Patten hotel is now going up, much of 
the steel work being in place. The James skyscraper 
office building is nearing completion. It is twelve 
stories in hight and is in reality Chattanooga’s first 
skyscraper. The ground has been broken for the 
$1,000,000 Southern passenger station, the contract 
having been awarded to Wells Bros., of New York city. 
The ‘Southern railway is spending about $5,000,000 on 
the Stevenson extension and on the double track sys- 
tem between this city and Ooltewah. The building of 
the new Savannah, Augusta & Northern railroad from 
this city to tidewater, the contract for which has been 
awarded to W. J. Oliver & Co., will call for a great 
Jumber supply. 

As an example of the business done by the lumber- 
men of this city, the J. M. Card Lumber Company, 
probably the greatest exporter of lumber in this sec- 
tion, handled 13,000,000 feet of hardwoods in one year 
which amounted to $750,000. This concern has five 
saw mills, one of which is located in this city, one at 
Paint Rock, Ala., two at Tuscaloosa and one near that 
point. 

A deal has been closed whereby the city is to open 
several streets through the yards of Snodgrass & Field 
and thus develop real estate purchased from F. W. 
Blair, who sold his sawmill interests here and is now 
installing a mill at Ramhurst, Ga. Snodgrass & Field 
were paid the sum of $6,000 for these concessions. 
This firm recently rebuilt its mill which was badly 
damaged by fire. 

The Ramhurst Lumber Company, composed of F. W. 
Blair, J. F. and S. P. Loomis, H. D. Huffaker and 
Francis Martin, has almost completed the installation 
of a band sawmill and planing mill at Ramhurst, Ga., 
and also a circular sawmill near that place. 

Capt. A. J. Gahagan, treasurer of the Loomis & Hart 
Manufacturing Company, is taking a great deal of 
interest in county affairs these days. He is chairman 
of the county finance committee and was one of the 
men who awarded the contract for building a tunnel 
for highway purposes through Mission Ridge. The 


_ contract was awarded to T. J. Shea, a large lumber 


contractor of New Orleans, who has just completed a 
contract for the installation of a big sawmill plant 
and log pond at Bogalusa, La., which will have a 
capacity of 600,000 feet of lumber a day. The bid 
of Mr. Shea’s for digging the tunnel here was over 
$122,000. He will use his own longleaf yellow pine in 
the construction of the tunnel. 

W. J. Willingham, of the Willingham Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned with his family from Florida, where 
they spent several months. 

Fred Arn, of the J. M. Card Lumber Company, is out 
of the city. 

W. M. Fowler, of the Fowler Lumber Company, Bir- 
mingham, was a recent visitor here, 

The King-Baxter Lumber Company was the first in 
this city to conduct what they termed a mill end sale. 
Several thousand feet of scraps and odd ends were sold 
at auction recently. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


SRISTOL, VA.-TENN., June 20.—The general situation 
in the lumber industry this week is quiet. The demand 
continues slow and while up in prices it is feared this 
cannot continue a great while longer unless conditions 
improve. : 

Many shippers who have been behind on account of 
inability to get cars or stock are now able to catch 
up with back orders. Oak and white pine seem to have 
been affected to some extent by the condition of the 
market. The prices on these stocks are holding up 
despite the falling off of the demand. Poplar, chestnut 


and hemlock are easily in the lead, but as a general 
thing trade is not exceedingly good. 

The lumbermen believe the present condition of the 
market to be only temporary and expect to see the 
business pick up shortly. 
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The lumber industry in this section has not been 
affected by the lull in the market over the country as 
much as in other sections, due to the fact that before 
it came on the lumbermen had more business than they 
could possibly handle. 

The export market is unsettled. Some of the local 
exporters report that they find it good and others say 
that the demand for lumber on this market has fallen 
off even more than on the domestic market, attributable, 
it is believed, to the heavy consignment of stock by 
manufacturers in their eagerness to keep up their ship- 
ments. 

There is one advantage in the present status of the 
trade. When the business picks up as is expected there 
will be plenty of cars. For months the demand has 
been so great on this class of railroad equipment that 
the railroads have been unable to supply it and shippers 
generally have suffered. 

The new band mill of the Tug River Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, at Big Cherry, Scott county, Va., 
will be put into operation Monday morning. This mill 
was built by the company to supplant several circular 
mills that were burned. .It has a daily capacity of 
40,000 feet and will be kept running to capacity, as 
the company has a large boundary of timber in that 
region. 

J. M. Johnson, superintendent of the Whiting Manu- 
facturing Company’s mill at Abingdon, was a visitor 
in the city last week. 

C. H. Smith, jr., representing R. A. & J. J. Smith, 
of Philadelphia, left yesterday for a trip to the moun- 
tains of western North Carolina to buy lumber. 

William B. Denning, of New York, representing the 
Wayne Lumber Company, of that city, spent a part of 
the last week in this section buying lumber. ‘‘ We 
find the business in this region good,’’ said Mr. Den- 
ning. ‘‘We are shipping out several cars a week regu- 
larly and are well satisfied with conditions. ’’ 

Sydney D. Hoover, representing James Kennedy & 
Co., of Cincinnati, whose headquarters are in Bristol, 
returned last week from a trip in eastern Kentucky and 
southwestern Virginia in the interest of his firm. 

B. B. Burns, of the Tug River Lumber Company and 
Boice, Burns & Offutt, left last week for a trip through 
Ohio and West Virginia on business of importance. 

J. H. Teneyck, treasurer, and P. T. Pohlman, vice 
president, of the Tipp City Lumber Company, were here 
last week from Tippecanoe City, Ohio. C. H. Kerr, who 
is interested in the company, was also here. The party 
visited the new operations of this company at Altapass, 
N. C., on the line of the South & Western railway. 
Paul Cline, formerly with J. A. Wilkinson; E. A. Scott 
and J. M. Sanders have charge of the company’s busi- 
ness at Altapass. 

Walter J. Sharpe, of Liverpool, England, was in the 
city last week and a visitor on the local market. Mr. 
Sharpe thinks the prospects in the foreign markets are 
very bright. He will shortly sail for his home. 

L. H. Goodwin, a well known manufacturer of Butler, 
Johnson county, Tenn., was in the city during the last 
week. 

H. Foley, who has charge of the operations of Emil 
Guenther, of Philadelphia, at Butler, Johnson county, 
Tenn., was in Bristol last week. 

Frank Carrier, of the Empire Chair Company, of 
Elizabethton, was in the city during the week and con- 
firmed the report that the company’s big plant at 
Elizabethton, which was destroyed by fire three weeks 
ago, will be rebuilt. The new plant will be completed 
and in operation by October 1. It will give employ- 
ment to over 125 men and the daily output will be 
between 800 and 1,000 chairs and rockers. 

H. M. Hoskins and bride, neé McKinney, who were 
married at Lynchburg two weeks ago, are expected 
back to Bristol the first of the week, after a delight 
ful honeymoon trip in the east and north. Mr. Hos- 
kins will at once resume his work at the head of the 
H. M. Hoskins Lumber Company. 

Dwight D. Hartlove, representing W. O. Price, of 
Baltimore, bought and shipped several cars of fine oak 
stock for export near Chilhowie this week. Mr. Hart- 
love was in the city this week and returned to Balti- 
more to spend Sunday with his wife. 

Valentine Luppert, head of the Luppert Lumber Com- 
pany, of Butler, Johnson county, Tenn., was a visitor 
on the local market during the last week. 

James Carman, a lumberman of Butler, Tenn., was 
here on business last week. 

Lloyd W. Hughes, who has been the representative of 
Price & Heald, the Baltimore exporters, at Hinton, 
W. Va., for the last two years, is the guest of his 
father, O. F. Hughes, on Windsor avenue, and will 
spend several weeks in the city recuperating before 
returning to his labors. 

The heavy rainfall in this section during the last 
few weeks has prevented the roads from getting in 
condition to permit heavy hauling and has in this way 
been detrimental to the lumber business. This has 
caused logging and milling operations to, reach the 
unsatisfactory condition experienced by the lumber in- 
terests last fall. Some of the mills report that they are 
handicapped by a shortage of logs and that the waters 
had prevented logging to some extent. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 

WHEELING, W. VA., June 17.—Heavy rains of the last 
week throughout this state played havoe with timber. 
Damage to the extent of thousands and thousands of 
dollars was sustained by the lumbermen, and the storm 
is said to have been the most disastrous from the lum- 
berman’s point of view of any that have ever taken 
place in the state. On the night of June 14 the greatest 
gorge of sawlogs ever known in West Virginia broke 


loose two miles up the Guyandotte river from Hunting- 
ton and practically swept out everything in the river 
that came in its path. 

Large quantities of timber ran out of the Little and 
the Big Kanawha rivers, and also out of the Guyan 
river. On the Guyan a bridge that was under construe- 
tion was carried away by the rush of logs and consid- 
erable other damage was done. Just as soon as the 
waters receded large gangs of men were sent down the 
Ohio to secure the runaway logs. 

The Whitmer Lumber Company expects to finish saw- 
ing on its timber tract at Wallman some time this 
month, and will then close up all its business in this 
state. The company has bought a very large tract of 
excellent timber land in North Carolina, and will move 
its mills there. 

But little change has been made in the carpenters’ 
strike in this city. The carpenters are still holding out 
for the union scale, and contractors and planing mill men 
are filling the places of the union men with nonunion 
carpenters. A queer phase of the strike is that directly 
across the river in Ohio the union scale is 50 cents less 
than the scale demanded of the West Virginia people. 
Union carpenters are at work in Ohio at a wage that is 
nonunion in this state. Drastie measures have been 
taken by some of the strikers and their friends. At two 
mills considerable damage has been done by unknown 
parties who entered the plants under cover of darkness. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 11.—The earpenters’ strike is 
not making as much trouble as was expected and 
gives promise of soon being at an end. Building 
operations are moving somewhat slower, but are doing 
very well and are expected to pick up very soon. 
This puts yellow pine in fair shape and furnishes a 
comparatively good demand, though the market is 
not absorbing as much stock as it could. In other 
words, the supply seems to ke a little better than 
the demand right now, and this inclines buyers to 
hold off and look for bargains, excepting where special 
stock is wanted in a rush. 

Reports from the country indicate a slowing up in 
the hardwood demand in the furniture trade, but 
local manufacturers and dealers seem to have their 
hands fuil, and are not manifesting any great anxiety 
about selling stock. They seem more anxious to pro- 
duce and accumulate than anything else, a work which 
the weather man persists yet in interfering with. 
The heaviest volume of business, relatively speaking, 
seems to be in hickory stock in both handle and 
vehicle trade. All other lines are doing well. 

A new acquisition in the local hardwood manufae- 
turing cireles is H. J. Gates, who has become inter- 
ested in the plant and holdings of the Louisville Point 
Lumber Company. Mr. Gates is a young man in the 
trade who hails from Vermont and learned the business 
and earned his spurs with the Hugh McLean Lumber 
Company, of Buffalo. He had been for some time 
handling a large part of the output of this plant, and 
after getting to know this city and looking over the 
mill property concluded to settle here, but became 
actively interested in the hardwood manufacturing 
business. He accordingly bought the interest of Mr. 
Dow, a half interest, in the plant and holdings of 
the Louisville Point Lumber Company, and is now 
actively in harness as secretary-treasurer of the com- 
pany while E. 8. Shippen, one of the old partners of 
the firm, continues as president. Mr. Gates is a wel- 
come addition to the lumber fraternity of this city 
and is expected to give a good account of himself. 

A new industry in process of development across 
the river is the Knight-McLean Veneering Company, 
which will make a specialty of manufacturing table 
tops. The prime movers in this enterprise are both 
well known men in the trade. Mr. Knight was for- 
merly manager of the Indiana Veneer & Panel Com- 
pany, and Mr. McLean is president of the Wood 
Mosaic Flooring Company, which operates as a side 
issue a veneer plant manufacturing quarter sawed oak 
veneer, a part of which will presumably be made use 
of by this new industry. 

The Kentucky Hardwood Flooring Company is add- 
ing new machinery and taking steps generally to in- 
crease the capacity of its plant. The business is 
growing steadily and the concern is well pleased with 
the business outlook. 

O. Leon, of the E. L. Roberts Company, Chicago, was 
among the visitors last week. Mr. Leon says trade is 
very good, considering the many adverse conditions 
that has to contend with. 





THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA LUMBER FIELD. 


SERGENT, Ky., June 19.—The heavy rains of the last 
week greatly retarded the lumber business throughout 
this section, many mills being compelled to close down 
—some of which have not resumed. Several mills were 
damaged by heavy washing. Some fixtures in the Tug 
River Lumber Company’s plant near Big Stone Gap, 
Va., were washed away and lost. 

On Wednesday, Thursday and Friday the Kentucky 
river at this point was the fullest in the history of the 
lumber business. The few remaining logs in its extreme 
headwaters were carried down to market, while thou- 
sands of fine logs came out of downriver tributaries. 
Fine runs were taken out of Gay’s, Irishman, Quicksand 
and Troublesome creeks and Carrs fork—in fact, they 
were practically cleaned out. There were fine rises 
in the Cumberland, the Big Sandy and the Licking 
rivers, as well. All Sandy river mills are sure of run- 


NEW BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN. 











ning until April 1, next year. 


The Lumberman’s 
Handy Library 


Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
everywhere: 


History of the Lumber 
Industry of America 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on 
American lumber history and literature. Bound 
in half leather-levant grain with gold lettering on 
back and gold top. In four volumes; volume 
I now ready. Price, postpaid, $5 a volume, to 
be paid for as received. 


The American Lumberman 
Telecode 


A systematic and practical arrangement of 
telegraphic words to represent phrases, sen- 
tences and each size of each grade of each article 
of lumber manufactured. Adapted to all branches 
of the lumber trade; 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 
61,427 code words. Price, postpaid....... $5.00 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley's writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints as 
to yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
appliances for storing and handling lumber, book- 
keeping methods etc.; 390 pages; illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth. Price, post- 
RE. nc vin 0g 08000006005 000000009008004620.048 $1.50 


In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the 
lumber business interpreted by “the lumberman 
poet’ in a volume handsomely printed, illustrated 
in tint, bound in silk cloth end gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, postpaid...$1,.25 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
TOMEMOE cc cwccccccccccsececsceeeseseone $3.50 
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Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scartling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,000 
figures that can be relied on. Price, postpaid, 
in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, $3. In 
Cloth ..cccccccccsccccccces cccoccoocceed .00 


The American Lumberman’s 
“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of prac- 
tical questions about the lumber business. To 
each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illustra- 
tions. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or 
retail office, in big and small yard, in the woods 
or on the river, this book will prove the most 
satisfactory and handy reference volume ever 
published. Price, postpaid..............+ $2.00 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of 
any quantity of coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons 
at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton, and apply to 
either gross or net tons. Price, postpaid, bound 
in leather, $3; In cloth......ccccccccceees $2.50 


The Climax Tally Book 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew 
what is wanted. Substantially bound in sheep 
with stiff covers and round corners; the paper, 
printing and special ruling are high grade. ‘The 
Climax has 110 pages and when closed is 4%x 
8% inches. Price, postpaid, one copy, 75 cents ; 
six copies, $4; twelve coples.........+--+. $7.50 


The Wood Workers’ Manual 


Shows the cost and selling price of moulding 
from \% inch to 10 inches wide; price of lumber 
from $5 to $66 a thousand square feet; 82 pages 
3%x6 inches, printed on high grade bond paper 
and substantially bound in flexible cover. Price, 
POstpald 2... . eee eeccceeesessecvenes -. $3.00 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book 
Gives measurements of all kinds of iumber, 
logs, planks, timbers, wood measure, speed of cir- 
cular saws, care of saws, land measure, wages, 
rent, board, interest etc. Price......... 25 cts 


Same pages and further descriptive matter of 
these useful books may be had from 


American Lumberman, 


315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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DRY HARDWOODS 


150,000 ft. Tennessee Red Cedar Boards 

20,000 ‘ 8-4 No. 1 Common Hickory 
200,000 ‘* 8-4 No. 1 Common Quartered White Oak 
44.000 ‘10-4 No. 1 Common Quartered White Oak 
200,000 ‘ 4-4 Shipping Cull Quartered White Oak 
10,000 ‘' 6-4 1s & 2s Quartered Red Oak 
80,000 ‘* 8-4 No. 1 Common Quartered Red Oak 
100,000 4-4 is & 2s Plain Red Oak 
300,000 ‘' 4-4 Shipping Cull Plain Oak 


LOVE, BOYD & CO., 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 

















OAK FLOORING 


End Matched 


and 
Hollow 
Backed 





Kiln Dried ky ene 
Bored 


Polished 




















Jj. A. WILKINSON 


THIN POPLAR yan 
JERW( sreciat on siuss. )IAWE 


Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 


Cable Address “JAW.” 
Telecode, A. B. C. BRISTOL, 
Western Union 5th Edition. VA. at TEN N - 




















KELLEY LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


Northern Hardwoods, Hemlock and Pine 
lumber, Pine and Hemlock tath, White 
and Red Cedar shingies, Maple flooring 
and Cedar fence posts. 








Traverse City, Mich. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Soft Yellow Poplar 


OAK CAR STOCK A SPECIALTY. 
OAK, ASH AND BASSWOOD, 
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Chicago Car Lumber Co. 


504 Pullman Building, CHICAGO. 





For Sale for Prompt Shipment: 


OAK AND YELLOW PINE DIMEN- 
SION AND RAILROAD MATERIAL. 














SOUTHERN OAK PILING 


ALL LENGTHS UP TO 50 FEET 


Prompt Shipment and Good Stock. 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lbr. Co., 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 

















George Hogg, of Roxana, Ky., was along the Ken- 
tucky river last week, where he bought a large acreage 
of standing timber. He will hold for some time before 
developing. 

The booms of the Swann-Day Lumber Company at 
Beattyville, Ky., were broken from the strain of heavy 
logs during the tide of Friday and that concern lost 
considerably in staves and ties. 

The Tug River Lumber Company will start a new 
mill this week near Big Sandy Gap, Va., and increase 
its working force fifty men. 

W. Finley Bentley, of Horn, Ky., is buying a con- 
siderable acreage of standing timber on Carrs fork, 
Knott county. He succeeded in getting out a good run 
in last week’s tide. 

M. D. L. Greer, of Beatrice, Ky., is making prepara- 
tions to locate a new stave mill on Beefhide creek. 

B. F. Williams is opening up developments on the 
old Jones timber tract on Cut Shin creek, Leslie county. 
He will employ a large force of men. 

The mills of John Holbrook, of Millstone, Ky., have 
closed down for a few days to make repairs. 

The Coeburn Manufacturing Company, of Coeburn, 
Va., has increased its working force fifty men. Other in- 
creases are billed for the near future. 

The Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, of Coal Grove, 
Ohio, is making rapid preparations for developments 
near ‘‘the Breaks’’ in Dickinson county, Virginia. It 
will employ 400 men. 

Fell & Jones, of Ash Camp, Va., are locating: a new 
stave mill. All their other mills are running full time. 

Bowling & Bowling, of Dewey, Va., have begun de- 
veloping a new tract of timber near Flat Gap on the 
t\entucky-Virginia border. 





IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 

ASHLAND, Ky., June 18.—Recent heavy rains through- 
out the Big Sandy and Guyan valleys have brought out 
what timber was left in these two streams, probably 
50,000 or 75,000 logs. The boom of C. Crane & Co., in 
the Guyan, near Huntington, broke and thousands of 
logs jammed against the bridge being built between 
that city and Guyandotte, tearing it loose from the 
moorings and converting it into a worthless, shapeless 
mass of steel. The Brackett Bridge Company is the 
contractor and the company will lose very heavily. This 
is the second time the uncompleted bridge has been 
washed out within the last few months. Quite a num- 
ber of timbermen lost their lives during the recent rise, 
among whom was Noah Wells, of John’s Creek. The 
Kanawha Dock Company lost eighteen sections of logs, 
and other firms lost heavily. 

W. E. Berger is in Cincinnati on a business trip. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Crowell, of Holden, W. Va., are 
grieving over the death of their infant. The little one 
only lived two weeks after birth. 

Mrs. W. H. Dawkins has gone to Nashville to remain 
for several weeks. 

Mr. and Mrs. O. F. L. Beckette have returned from a 
six weeks’ trip through California and the northwest. 

W. S. Parsley, of Stone Coal, W. Va., was one of the 
timbermen noticed in this locality lately. 

Capt. Z. C. Vinson, of Catlettsburg, is at Rock Castle, 
where he is timbering. 

J. L. Morgan, who has been engaged as lumber in- 
spector for many years, has taken up that work for the 
Rk. G. Page Lumber Company, and will work along the 
Big Sandy division of the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad. 

It is reported that John C. C: Mayo, the millionaire 
lumberman, of Paintsville, and Attorney Z. Taylor Vin- 
son, of Hunting, W. Va., may take over the holdings of 
the Northern Coal & Coke Company, east of Levisa Fork. 
The holdings are among the most valuable in that 
county. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


BurraLto, N. Y., June 18.—The hardwood lumber 
yards on the east side are taking on an added im- 
portance by the location of the union passenger sta- 
tion just north of them—that is, if the city accepts the 
plan of the railroads—and if the Buffalo river improve- 
ments are made just south of them they will be right 
in the center of the world. Many millions of dollars 
will be spent in the work. 

The office of the Buffalo Maple Flooring Company is 
not likely to return to the mill from Elk street inside 
of a month as it looks now. The mili is pretty well torn 
down and rebuilding is in full progress. The ma- 
chinery is about half kept in operation while the re- 
building goes on. 

Beyer, Knox & Co. are getting into their new office, 
which consists of a doubling of the old one, to give 
better accommodations for the clerical force. Grade 
crossing problems promise to disturb them more or 
less for some time, but business will go on as before. 

H. 8. Janes is expected to remain in the Mississippi 
valley the rest of the month, looking after the opera- 
tions of the Empire Lumber Company, which is now east 
of the big river as well as west. 

Both the upper and the dock yards of T. Sullivan & 
Co. are getting in lumber fast now, especially as all 
haste is being made to get as much of the Pacifie coast 
purchases in as possible, against the time when the cars 
are likely to run short. Sales are very active also. 





SHIPMENTS FROM SOUTHERN PORTS. 
NorFo.k, VA., June 18.—Foreign clearances of lum- 
ber and logs from Norfolk and Newport News, Va., 
for the week ended June 18, were: 
CLEARED FROM NORFOLK. 


Steamship Alleghaney, for London, 10 softwood logs, 
$613; 51 hardwood logs, $800; 857 bundles hardwood lum- 


ber, 97,815 pieces hardwood lumber, $86,400, 1,125,000 feet ; 
1,107 bundles softwood lumber, 37,124 pieces softwood lum- 
ber, $23,570, 430,000 feet. 

Steamship Aagot, for Colon, Republic of Panama, 248 
crossarms, creosoted, $124. 

Steamship Hispania, for Hamburg, 7,613 pieces oak lum- 
ber, $3,150, 64,000 feet; 762 pieces walnut lumber, $909, 
7,000 feet; 1,077 bundles walnut lumber, $900, 9,000 feet ; 
20 gum logs, $400; 31 poplar logs, $1,200. 

CLEARED FROM NEWPORT NEWS. 

Steamship Hispania, for Hamburg, 6 cars oak lumber, 
$2,700, 9,000 cubic feet; 1 car oak logs, $450, 1,300 cubic 
feet; 2 cars walnut logs, $1,200, 3,000 cubie feet: 2 cars 
poplar logs, $1,000, 2,800 cubic feet; 1 car basswood lum- 
ber, $900, 1,800 cubic feet. 

Steamship Themisto, for Rotterdam, 2 cars staves, $900, 
3,500 cubic feet; 1 car hickory logs, $500, 1,500 cubic feet: 
4 cars pine lumber, $1,600, 5,200 cubic feet; 5 cars poplar 
logs, $2,500, 7,500 cubic feet; 1 car ash logs, $300, 1,300 
cubic feet; 11 cars oak lumber, $4,950, 16,500 cubic feet; 
4 cars oak logs, $1,800, 4,200 cubic feet. 


FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NorFOLK, VA., June 17.—The manufacturers of North 
Carelina pine are well satisfied with conditions at pres- 
ent as they stand, for June is generally conceded to be 
a dull month by all lumbermen, but so far prices have 
held firm and orders are comparatively brisk. 

A meeting of the board of directors of the North 
Carolina Pine Association has been called for Thurs- 
day, June 27. The purpose of the meeting is to dis- 
pose of matters of importance which have accumulated 
since the last meeting, among the most important of 
which is the recommendations of the inspection com- 
mittee in regard to the changes to be made in the rules 
of inspection. The meeting will be held in the Audi- 
torium building at the Jamestown Exposition at 11 
o’clock. A circular which the association has issued 
to the membership inviting them to attend this meet- 
ing states that the association’s exhibit at the expo- 
sition will be completed by that time. 

Harvey M. Dickson, chairman of the transportation 
committee of the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, has called a meeting of his committee to be held 
in New York city June 26 and 27. The purpose of the 
meeting is to meet and confer with the Associated 
Trans-Atlantic Freight Conference, which is to meet 
in New York at that time, and the object of meeting 
with these parties is to adjust matters regarding the 
shipment of lumber over the various steamship lines, 
such as the classification of woods—hard and soft. The 
members of Mr. Dickson’s committee are William 
Wilms, of Chicago, Ill.; George M. Speigle, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Max Kosse, of Cincinnati, Ohio; Edward 
Barber, of Cincinnati, Ohio; Max Sondheimer, of Mem- 
phil, Tenn.; A. L. Foster, of Memphis, Tenn.; W. A. 
Powell, of New Orleans, La.; Richard W. Price, of 
3altimore, Md.; R. J. Camp, of Franklin, Va.; 
Elliott Lang, of Memphis, Tenn.; Ferd Brenner, 
of Norfolk, Va.; H. L. Bowman, of Baltimore, 
Md., and W. E. Weakley, of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Company, of Columbus, Ohio. In Addi- 
tion to these gentlemen President John L. Alcock, of 
Baltimore, and former President W. H. Russe, of Mem- 
phis, will be in attendance. 

The Virginian railway (formerly the Tidewater) has 
begun the operation of its road. The road is being oper- 
ated as far as Victoria, Va., the western terminus of the 
road at present, which is about 150 miles from Nor- 
folk. The operation of this road opens up large tracts 
of timber in Virginia and already several companies 
have begun the operation of mills on its route, among 
which is the Edgerton Lumber Company. 

The Norfolk & Southern railroad has begun the opera- 
tion of a direct line from New Bern, N. C., to Norfolk. 

Among the lumbermen visiting Norfolk last week 
were Ed Hildreth, of the Hildreth Lumber Company, 
Columbus, Ohio; Harry C. Philbrick, wholesale lumber 
dealer, of Boston, Mass.; C. P. McMahon, of C. P. 
MeMahon & Co., Knoxville, Tenn, and W. F. Harrison 
of the Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Company, of Balti- 
more. 

C. H. Banks, president of M. McKann & Co., of this 
city, has just returned from a trip north—New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, and Baltimore—where he 
reports business to be very satisfactory. 

A. L. Shepard, of the A. L. Shepard Lumber Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va., is spending a few days at Vir- 
ginia Beach. 

It is reported from Baltimore that L. H. Gwaltney, of 
the American Lumber Company, of that city, is ex- 
tremely ill, which his friends in Norfolk regret to 
learn. 

Vincent B. Coates, representing the Manufacturing 
Lumbermen’s Underwriters, is in Norfolk, accompanied 
by Mrs. Coates, visiting the Jamestown Exposition. 

E. C. Fosburgh, of the Fosburgh Lumber Company, 
is in the north for a few days. 

W. T. Currie, official inspector of the North Carolina 
Pine Association, left last week for Sumter, 8S. C., 
where he will inspect the grading of several mills. 

R. A. Parker, of the Angola Lumber Company, Wil- 
mington, N. C., was also among the visifors to Norfolk 
last week. 

The scarcity of barges for the shipment of lumber 
still continues and the rates are advancing steadily. 
Only two charters were closed last week: Barge How- 
ard, Norfolk to Baltimore, 430,000 feet, $1.50; barge 
Addie Jordan, Norfolk to Baltimore, 325,000 feet, $1.40 
a thousand. 

A British steamer sailed on June 10 for London, 
England, with the following: 





1,125,000 feet of hardwood lumber................ $86,400 
430,000 feet of softwood lumber.................. 23,570 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


TRAVELING MEN TO MEET. 


The first important summer meeting of the National 
Association of Lumber, Sash & Door Salesmen will 
be held at the Hotel Brevoort, Chicago, July 5 and 6. 
The first session will begin at 2 p. m. of the 5th. 
Secretary W. R. MacKenzie requests the LUMBERMAN 
to express the hope of the officers of the organization 
that members will all attend and bring with them their 
wives, ‘fas a committee will be appointed to entertain 
them.’’ Important business will occupy all sessions of 
the members. 


WESTERN RETAILERS’ MIDSUMMER ANNUAL. 

In response to a resolution passed at its annual meet- 
ing in January last, the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will hold a midsummer meeting. 
This event will occur July 16, at Colorado Springs, Col., 
one of the two more important hotels at that famous 
resort to be chosen as headquarters. In announcing 
the meeting Secretary H. H. Hemenway says: 

It is the wish of the committee that members be accom- 
panied by their wives, sisters and daughters, as this meeting 
will largely be a social reunion. 

No other city in Colorado has so many scenic attractions 
so easily accessible. Ladies will have ample time to avail 
themselves of many of them. 

We feel very confident that should you miss attending 
this meeting you will later regret it. Our association has 
now double the membership of three years ago and we 
should have a large attendance. 

July 1, program for the prospective midsummer 
meeting will be mailed to members. Indications are 
that the character of the subjects to be considered and 
the innumerable attractions of Colorado Springs will 
induce a record breaking attendance at the midsum- 
mer meeting of the association. 











OUTING OF NEW ENGLANDERS. 


30STON, MAss., June 17.—The New England Lumber 
Dealers’ Association held its seventh annual outing 
Saturday, June 8, at Narragansett bay. A special train 
was run from this city to Providence, where the party 
was met by Rhode Island and Connecticut dealers. From 
Providence a steamer was taken to Fields Point for 
dinner and after the dinner a sail of two hours down 
the bay to Prudence island was enjoyed. At the latter 
place a ball game between the wholesale and _ retail 
branehes of the trade was played, the wholesalers win- 
ning by a score of 8 to 3. The return trip to Providence 
by boat was made at 5 o’clock, arriving in Providence 
in the neighborhood of 6:30. A special train landed the 
3oston contingent in Boston about 9 o’clock in the 
evening. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE ASSOCIATION WILL SUE 
RAILROAD. 


Boston, MAss., June 18.—It is expected that at the 
coming meeting of the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s 
Association definite steps will be taken toward insti- 
tuting suit against the Boston & Maine railroad for the 
recovery of sums paid through overcharges alleged to 
have been made by the road in violation of the Jaw 
on lumber shipped over its lines. The special com- 
mittee appointed by the association is ready to report. 
It is acting under the direction of Gen. Frank C. 
Streeter, who has been engaged as legal counsel. At 
the meeting of the association some one case will prob- 
ably be picked out as a test case. Should the associa- 
tion win its first suit additional suits, amounting to 
several million dollars, will probably follow. 





RELATING TO MASSACHUSETTS SURVEY RULES. 


Boston, Mass., June 15.—At a recent meeting of 
the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association the 
following resolutions relating to survey rules of Massa- 
chusetts on lumber were adopted: 


Wuereas, The Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion recognizes the great value to all dealers and handlers 
of lumber of the operation of the present Massachusetts law 
relating to the survey of lumber and approves the conduct 
of the office of the surveyor general of lumber under the 
present administration ; and 

WueErREAS, The Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion is in favor of the principle of uniformity in rules for 
grading of lumber, for all sections of the country, so far as 
that principle can be consistently applied. Be it 

Resolved, That this association approves of any action on 
the part of the other associations of lumber dealers that 
may have been, or that may be taken, which has for its 
object the establishment of uniform rules for the grading 
of lumber. : 

Provided, however, That such action does not in any way 
impair the usefulness or disturb the efficiency of the existing 
survey law as at present administered in this state and 
interpreted by the surveyor genera! of Boston and his depu- 
ties. And be it 

Resolved, That this association, in furtherance of the 
above resolve, will, through its members, use its influence 
to secure for this market the interpretation and final 
recision of adopted rules of grading through its present 
surveyor general and competent deputies under him. 








GEORGIA-FLORIDA ASSOCIATION MONTHLY 
MEETING. 
(Special telegram to_the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

FERNANDINA, FLA., June 18.—The Georgia-Florida 
Sawmill Association, Incorporated, met here today for 
its regular monthly conference. Members met in Jack- 
sonville and came by special train to Fernandina, where 
they were met by a committee of the Fernandina Board 
of Trade and citizens of this city. They were taken 
aboard a steamboat and had a delightful ride around the 
harbor, viewing Fernandina’s splendid shipping facili- 
ties for handling much heavier shipments than ever 
pass this port. It was evident from this inspection that 
a much heavier lumber trade could be handled here 


but for the matter of railroad facilities. Only one rail- 
road enters this city—the Seaboard Air Line. 

Members to the number of forty attended the confer- 
ence proper. Considerable enthusiasm was manifested 
when the committee having in charge the 2-cent rate 
matter made its report, outlining the recent favorable 
decision of the United States Supreme Court on the ap- 
pealed cases which have been heard before the lower 
courts and the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
committee was continued with the idea of its remaining 
in office until refund of the overch.rge on the advanced 
rate shall have been consummated. 

Labor and car conditions were reported as somewhat 
improved but prices as possibly more unsatisfactory 
than at any previous time. Quantities of lumber are 
being marketed at prices less than the cost of produe- 
tion, according to some reports, and a remarkable fea- 
ture of the present situation was shown in the fact that 
a number of mills are completing their present con- 
tracts and accepting no future business at all. Repre- 
sentatives of thése mills stated positively that they 
were about to shut down indefinitely, and it may be 
counted upon absolutely that there may be many shut- 
downs during the month. 

The next meeting of the association will be held at 
Atlantic Beach, Fla., Monday, July 15, when the Ala- 
bama and North Carolina associations will be invited to 
attend. From present definite indications the July meet- 
ing will be largely attended. 








CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ COMMITTEES. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., June 18.—At the annual meeting 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association a 
committee was appointed to advise with the president 
of the association in the selection of his standing com- 
mittees. This committee was composed of John A. 
Bruce, R. H. Downman and A. T. Gerrans. A meeting 
of the committee was held here today, Mr. Downman, 
who is away on his vacation, being the only absentee. 
President Wilbert, of the association, was also in at- 
tendance and after the conference announced the ap- 
pointment of the following standing committees for the 
association for the ensuing year: 

Membership—Capt. John Dibert, New Orleans, chairman ; 
li. M. Cotten, Morgan City; L. H. Price, Ramos. 

Finance—George W. Dodge, Napoleonville, chairman; F. 
B. Williams, Patterson; E. G. Swartz, Burton; J. A. Salmen, 
Slidell. 

Insurance—-R. H. Downman, New Orleans, chairman; A. 
T. Gerrans, Houma; John Dibert, J. N. Cummings, Taft, 
La.; E. B. Schwing, Plaquemine. 

Railroad and transportation—R. H. Downman, chairman ; 
L. H. Price, S. M. Bloss, Garyville; M. L. Rhodes, St 
James. 

Grades and specifications—John A. Bruce, Strader, La., 
chairman; A. T. Gerrans, John Dibert, R. H. Knox, Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

Legislation—R. Lee Riggs, Patterson, chairman; John F. 
Irvine, Bayou Sara; J. IF. Wigginton, Bowie; F. B. Wil- 
liams, Patterson; C. R. Brownell, Morgan City. 

Tupelo—J. F. Wigginton, chairman; E. G. Westmoreland, 
Des Allemands; 8S. M. Bloss, John A. Bruce, E. B. Wright, 
E..B. Schwing. 

Complaints and information—A T. Gerrans, chairman; H. 
B. Hewes, Jeanerette; W. H. Martz, New Orleans; H. W. 
Taylor, Hayes, La. 

Market conditions—George W. Dodge, chairman; 8S. M. 
Bloss, Garyville; J. Madison Jackson, Parkersburg, W. Va. ; 
E. G. Swartz, R. H. Downman; W. L. Gilbert, Donner, La. ; 
L. M. Morley, Morley, La. 

Terms of sale—E. G. Westmoreland, chairman; John 
Deblieux; H L. Baker, VPlatenville, La.; T. oss, Pre 
toria, Ga.; H. M. Gardner, Georgetown, 8. C. 

Shingle conditions—John Deblieux, chairman; W. H. Nor 
ris, Houston, Tex.; A. C. Johns, Whitecastle, La.; S. C. 
Tevis, Berwick, La.; L. H. Price. 

Form of price list—S. M. Bloss, chairman; H. B. Hewes, 
John A. Bruce, A. T. Gerrans, Il. N. Cotten, T. L. Ross, 

Advertising—L H. VDrice, chairman; Kdward A. Hanson, 
Garden City, La.; George W. Dallas, New Iberia, La.; Gus 
Drews, Morgan City; J. A. Peterman, Franklin, La. 

Entertainment—John A. Bruce, chairman; E. G. West 
moreland; W. Mount, Gibson, La.; Cassius M. Smith, 
Lumber City, Ga.; John F. Irvine, Bayou Sara; John A. 
Arringdale, Wilmington, N. C. 








PROGRESS IN THE SOUTHWESTERN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
through its secretary, has issued to its membership 
general advices outlining the progress of the organiza- 
tion since its annual convention in January of this 
year. The pamphlet just issued cites the fact that 
the principles of the association have judicially been 
declared legal. It demonstrates that collections and 
other matters within the organization indicate that 
it is in a more prosperous condition than ever before 
in its history. The plan tentatively advanced at 
the last annual convention for the issuance of a regu- 
lar publication as an organ for the association has 
been definitely abandoned ‘‘in the interest of harmony 
and in appreciation of the lumber trade journals.’’ 
In place of the proposed publication a bulletin will 
probably be issued at regular intervals. 

The advices under review refer to a change in the 
bylaws of the association which eliminates member- 
ship by wholesalers. The pamphlet refers to efforts 
made to combat the competition of catalog houses 
and emphasizes the real objects of the association. 
It refers to the gratifying loyalty of the membership 
and asks for prompt response to calls for dues. 

Accompanying the pamphlet is a list to date of the 
membership of the organization, a copy of the consti- 
tution and bylaws, a ‘‘declaration of purpose’’ 
and a special invitation addressed to each member 
of the organization to make the offices of the associa- 
tions, rooms 705, 706 and 707, R. A. Long building, 
Kansas City, his headquarters, where personal corre- 
spondence may be conducted, business engagements 
made, lumber trade journals and daily papers be read. 

It is evidently the purpose to make the headquarters 
a sort of club for the membership of the organization, 
and special facilities have been arranged for the com- 
fort and convenience of the lady relatives of members. 











Stocks Ready for Shipment 


( SUBJECT TO PREVIOUS ORDERS) 


150,000 ft. 6-4 and 8-4 White Pine, No.1 Cuts & Better 
30,000 “ Ixi6 & wider ‘' “ No.1 Barn& Better 
We have a full stock of 6”, 8”, 10” & 12” boards 
in all the different grades, 
60,000 ft. Ix 4 No. 1 Hemlock 
160,000 “ Ix6 “ = 
150,000 “ ix8 “ 3 
180,000 “ Ix10 “ , 
75,000 “ ixi2 “ _ 
250,000 “ 2x4-18 Hemlock 
65,000 “ 2x4-20  “ 
10,000 “ 2x4-10  “ 
We have also a good assortment of Hardwoods 
in Quartered and Plain Oak, Maple, Yellow Poplar 
and Basswood. 








Whiting Manufacturing Co. 


ABINGDON, VA. 


IF YOU'RE SATISFIED 


with your present prorts all right, but if you want 
more profit ask us about 


TUPEL 


It’s a cinch you are not getting all there is out of 
your business if you don't have it. Our prices on 
xed cars are eye openers. Act today. 


Alabama Hard Wood Lumber Co. 


313 City Bank Bidg., MOBILE, ALA. 
OAK sees 


BEECH L 0 


Kiln Dried, Bored, 
End Matched, Hollow 
Backed and Polished. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
and BEVEL SIDING. 


WEW GLASGOW PLANING MILL CO., 


WAAAAAAAO 








Siding, Flooring 
and Mouldings. 














The Keith Lumber Company, 


POPLAR AND 


HARDWOODS soutien rm. 
Maactaciurerot MAHOGANY. 


W. S. Keith, Pres. & Treas 
F. E. Bartelme, Vice-Pres. 
J. M. Riel, Secretary. 


General Office and Yards, 
Fourteenth and Wood Sts. 
CHICAGO. 








MAHOGANY ianowoons. 


The Cuba Lumber & Coal Company, 





Menufecturers and Box 673, HAVANA, CUBA. 
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Pardee & Curtin Lumber Go., 


Sales Office, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Poplar, Hardwood 
and Hemlock lumber. 
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OUR SPECIALTY FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


Red Gum 


Most approved methods of manufacture and treatment. 
All grades and thicknesses, Air and kiln dried. Rough. 
dressed and worked to order. We also manufa-.ure 


WHITE OAK, RED OAK, 
ASH, CYPRESS and ELM. 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON LUMBER CO. 


MOREHOUSE, MO. 


























Wanted: 


Ry. Ties, Oak for Car Building, 
Switch Ties and Bridge Timber. 





FRANK B. STONE 


Railway Exchange Bldg. CHICAGO. 
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Wm. Whitmer & Sons, 


(INCORPORATED). 
Main Office, 200 Girard Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Manufacturers of and Wholesale Lumber Dealers in 


SPRUCE, NORTH CAROLINA PINE, 
HEMLOCK, HARDWOODS, 
WHITE PINE, VIRGINIA PINE, 
YELLOW PINE. 





WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
ALL GRADES AND THICKNESSES 


AS 














BRANCH OFFICES: 


517 Empire Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. Delta Bldg., Boston, Mass. : 
143 Liberty St., New York City. Union Bidg., Newark, N. J. 



























John J. Soble. Harry I. Soble. 
SOBLE 
BROTHERS, 


722 Land Title Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WHOLESALE 
HARDWOODS 


Our facilities insure prompt 
and satisfactory service. 





HARDWOODS| 


We are eager to answer your inquiries. 


WISTAR, UNDERHILL & CO., SeikbeLenia, PA 














JANNEY-WHITING LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale Cash Buyers of 


sOuoRTHern WHITE PINE AND HARDWOODS, 


SQUARES, BALUSTER STOCK, ETC, 


Yard and Office. 1151 Beach Street, 
Pier $2 North Wharves. Philadelphia, Pa 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


—e 


C. H. Bradley, white pine operator of Duluth, Minn., 
was in Chicago Thursday of this week on business. 


W. A. Gilchrist, the well known lumberman of 
Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago this week on busi- 
ness. 

Herman von Schrenck, of St. Louis, Mo., the well 
known forestry expert, was in Chicago the latter part of 
last week. 


D. G. Saunders, of Kansas City, Mo., one of the prin- 
cipals in the MeCauley-Saunders Lumber Company, of 
Chicago, was in this city Friday and Saturday of last 
week. 


H. H. Foster, president of the Wisconsin & Arkansas 
Lumber Company, Malvern, Ark., was a visitor to 
Chicago the latter part of last week. 


Fred Boles, president of the Lord & Bushnell Com- 
pany, who left for the Pacific coast early in June, is 
expected back about July 1. Mr. Boles is now in Wash- 
ington. 


KE. Monticourt, of the American Trading Company, of 
New York city, well known exporter of lumber and 
other commodities to the South American countries, 
was in Chicago Tuesday of this week. 


A. P. Waterfield, of the Cherry River Boom & 
Lumber Company, of Philadelphia and Seranton, Pa., 
manufacturer of West Virginia hardwoods, was in the 
city this week and called upon a number of his friends 
in the trade. 


John R. Davis, of the John R. Davis Lumber Com- 
pany, Phillips, Wis., well known lumber and box manu- 
facturer, was in Chicago last week. Mr. Davis said 
that reports sent in to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association from the retail dealers of the northwest 
showed better crop prospects than at this time last year. 


Irwin Earle, who makes his headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich., and who represents the True & True Company, 
of Chicago, in Ohio, was in the ¢ity this week. Mr. 
Earle says that the country trade in sash and doors has 
heen very greatly held up by the very unseasonable 
weather in April and May but he looks for a consider- 
able improvement from now on. 


C. W. Ulrich, of Sawyer, N. D., was in Chicago this 
week and called upon the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. 
Ulrich formerly operated a retail yard at Roberts, Ill. 
About two years ago he went to North Dakota but 
confesses that the lumber business is still attractive to 
him and that he may reénter the ranks of retail lumber- 
men if he can find a yard that suits him. 


From the amount of practice on the part of the 
intending participants the tournament to be held by 
the Lumbermen’s Golf Association at Glen View 
Tuesday of next week should be a record breaker. 
Ambition seems to have stirred the breast of almost 
every candidate and it is apparent that the man 
who pulls down the cup will know he has been in a 
race. 

T. H. McCarthy, of the Ruddock-Orleans Cypress Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La., spent a few days of this week 
in Chicago. Mr. MeCarthy was accompanied by his 
family, whom he is taking east. He expected to reach 
New York about Saturday, where after a visit of a day 
or two he will leave his family until the fall, when he 
will return and, accompanied by Mrs. McCarthy, make 
a trip to the Pacific coast. 


The Fred W. Black Lumber Company, Blue Island 
avenue and Robey street, has purchased about four 
acres of land in West Nashville, Tenn., and is erect- 
ing a large veneering plant to cost about $65,000. 
The operation will be completed about September 1. 
The Chicago office will be continued for the present 
at least, but Mr. Black expects to spend almost all of 
his time at Nashville as soon as his veneer plant is 
in operation. 


Charles L. Harrison, of the Himmelberger-Harrison 
Lumber Company, Morehouse, Mo., the well known manu- 
facturer and wholesaler of gum lumber, was in Chicago 
Monday of this week. Mr. Harrison said that logging 
in sections in which his company operates has been 
very much hampered by the excessively high water. 
They have had six or seven floods one right after the 
other with the result that the company has hardly any 
logs on hand. As a result of this high water Mr. Har- 
rison said it is costing the company 90 percent more to 
log than it used to. 


J. C. Barline, treasurer of the Washington Mill Com- 
pany, well known manufacturer of lumber, sash and 
doors at Spokane, Wash., was in Chicago Thursday of 
this week and called at the office of the Axtrrtcas LuM- 
BERMAN. Mr. Barline has been a lumberman practically 
all his life and is well and favorably known to the 
trade of the west Coast. He is on his way to Buffalo 
and other eastern points and expects to return to Chi- 
cago in about a week or ten days, when he will continue 
his journey to Spokane. He said that business with his 
company was good and that he looked for a good trade 
the balance of the year. 


Friday of last week Victor H. Beckman, of Seattle, 
Wash, secretary of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, was in Chicago, and in com- 
pany with Charles W. Culver, Chicago representative 
of the E. H. Lewis Lumber Company, of Seattle, 
Wash., put in a strenuous day’s work with the traffic 


managers and other railroad officials located here. As 
a result of the efforts of Messrs. Beckman and Culver 
west coast shippers received the weleome news that 
the eastern and western roads had agreed to establish 
a through rate between Washington mill points and 
the Atlantic seaboard of 70 cents beginning July 12. 
A full account of this new rate is given in another 
part of this issue. Of course, the establishment of 
the through rate was not made in one day by any 
means, but the closing arrangements were made last 
Friday and as Mr. Beckman had to leave the city 
in the evening Mr. Culver finished up the final de- 
tails. 





BUSILY BUILDING BOILERS. 

Lincoln Rodgers, of Muskegon, Mich., of the Rodgers 
Boiler & Burner Company, of that city, was in Chi- 
cago this week on a brief business trip in connection 
with the operations of his company. The Rodgers 
concern is doing a large business in the building of 
water space boilers and Mr. Rodgers reports not only 
a number of important burners in course of erection 
but numerous inquiries from all sections of the country 
for this type of refuse destroyers. 

The Rodgers Boiler & Burner Company is now en- 
gaged in the construction of three large water space 
burners for a single concern in Louisiana; another 
burner, of a similar type, goes to an important North 
Carolina manufacturing concern and in addition to this 
the company has just secured a contract for a boiler to 
be erected at a saw mill plant in Arkansas. 

This report from Mr. Rodgers of the progress of his 
company is a gratifying indication of the continued 
prosperity existing in the lumber business. 





RECEIPTS BY WATER AT CHICAGO, 


Receipts of lumber by water at the port of Chicago 
during the week ended June 19 showed a decrease over 
the previous week. Thirty-three vessels which entered 
the harbor brought in 10,957,000 feet of lumber, 29,442 
ties and 2,144 poles, as against forty-two vessels which 
brought in 14,260,000 feet of lumber, 84,760 ties, 435,- 
000 posts, 4,926 poles and 391,000 shingles the previous 
week. This brings the total receipts at the port of 
Chicago by water from January 1, 1907, to date, to 
96,583,000 feet of lumber, 310,887 ties, 150,000 posts, 
26,070 poles and 1,591,000 shingles. 

Arrivals by date and vessel for the week were: 

JUNE 13. 

Steamer S. O. Neff, Ludington, Mich., Butters Salt & 
Lumber Company to Theo. Fathauer Company, 250,000 feet. 

Steamer M. Marshall, Spragge, Ont., Cook Bros. to Her- 
man H. Hettler Lumber Company, 429,000 feet. 

Schooner Fearless, Cecil Bay, Mich., Kelly Lumber & 
Shingle Company to T. Wilce Company, 157,000 feet. 

Steamer F’. W. Fletcher, South Arm, Mich., Ward Estate 
to Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 526,000 feet. 

JUNE 14. 

Steamer FE. Buckley, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Peninsula 

jark & Lumber Company to TT. Wilee Company, 300,000 feet. 

Schooner A. W. Lueky, Masonville, Mich., Escanaba Lum- 
ber Company to Esterbrook-Skeele Lumber Company, 290,00) 
feet. 

Schooner N. H. Ferry, Cecil Bay, Mich., Kelly Lumber & 
Shingle Company to T. Wilce Company, 160,000 feet. 

Schooner B. Brown, Thompson, Mich., Raber & Watson to 
same, 1,200 ties and 1,500 poles. 

JUNE 15. 

Steamer 7. S. Christie, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.,) Herman 
H. Hettler Lumber Company to same, 507,000 feet. 

Schooner C. C. Barnes, Thompson, Mich., North Shore 
Lumber Company to Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Company, 
300,000 feet. ; 

Steamer J. W. Stephenson, Marinette, Wis., Edward Hines 
Lumber Company to same, 500,000 feet. 

Steamer Three Brothers, Boyne City, Mich., W. H. 
Company to W. O. King & Co., 639,000 feet. 

Schooner G. C. Markham, Menominee, Mich., J. W. Wells 
Lumber Company to C. A. Palzer Lumber Company, 400,000 
feet. 

Steamer S. 0. Neff, Manistee, Mich., State Lumber Com- 
pany to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 250,000 feet. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Glen Arbor, Mich., J. O. Nessen & 
Co. to North Branch Flooring Company, 305,000 feet. 

Steamer Pine Lake, Harbor Springs, Mich., Wisconsin 
Chair Company to Theo. Fathauer Company, 271,000 feet. 

Schooner Oneida, Cecil Bay, Mich., Kelly Lumber & 
Shingle Company to American Box Company, 181,000 feet. 

Schooner Delta, Sheboygan, Mich., Embury-Martin Lum- 
ber Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 375,000 
feet. 

Steamer L. Pahlow, Byng Inlet, Mich., Bigwood & Co. to 
Edward Hines Lumber Company, 432,000 feet. 


White 


JUNE 17. 

Steamer E. E. Thompson, Frankfort, Mich., 
ber & Shingle Company to International 
pany, 231,000 feet. 

Steamer J. D. Marshall, Wells. Mich., I. Stephenson Com- 
pany to Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 650,000 feet. 

Steamer Rk. C. Wente, Charlevoix, Mich., Ward Estate to 
John Gillespie Lumber Company, 410,000 feet. 


Kelly Lum- 
Hlarvester Com 


JUNF 18. 

Steamer J. Otis, Milakokia river, Mich., Samuel Gilpin to 
Raber & Watson, 6,468 ties and 644 poles. 

Steamer HE. Buckley, Empire, Mich., Empire Lumber Com- 
pany to T. Wilce Company, 308,000 feet. 

Schooner Resumption, Ford River, Mich.. Ford River 
Lumber Company to Street, Chatfield & Co., 350,000 feet. 

Steamer Mueller, Georgian Bay. Ont., W. Leach and T. FE. 
Murphy to Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Company, 288,000 feet. 

Steamer R. Sage, Alpena, Mich., Sanborn & Renebach to 
Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 21,774 ties. 

JUNE 19. 

Schooner Arendal, Manistee, Mich., ““Master’’ to the same, 
200,000 feet. 

Schooner Halstead, Duluth, Minn., J. H. Madden to Her- 
man H. Hettler Lumber Company, 788,000 feet. 

Steamer J. H. Prentice, Duluth, Minn.. J. H. Madden to 
Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 520,000 feet. 

Steamer S. O. Neff. Manistee, Mich., Buckley & Douglas 
Lumber Company to Theo. Fathauer Company, 250,000 feet. 

Schooner Cora A., Ford River. Mich., Ford River Lumber 
Company to Street, Chatfield & Co., 500,000 feet. 

Schooner J. B. Merrill, Nahma, Mich.. Bay de Noquet 
one to Columbia Hardwood Lumber Company, 190,000 
eet. 
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THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See page 33. 

In spite of the fact that it is now the middle of June 
and well along into the two quiet summer months in 
the lumber trade business this week was good and de- 
cidedly encouraging. The better feeling prevailing 
comes largely as a result of the warm weather. City 
trade has been fairly brisk since the first of the year 
and compares favorably with the volume of business 
done in the corresponding months of 1906 but country 
business is and has been light. 

The change in weather conditions is decidedly the 
feature in the trade review of the week. Local lum- 
bermen are rubbing their hands and predicting that 
‘*the corn will grow six inches a day if the warm 
spell keeps up.’’ There is no question but that the 
farmers have been holding off in their lumber buying 
because they feared that crops would be small and in 
such event they did not wish to spend any money 
where it was not absolutely necessary. For this reason 
stocks in retail yards have moved very slowly and 
there has been no occasion for the purchase of anything 
except such items as might be necessary to fill out a 
special bill or a broken assortment. As soon as the 
farmers are assured of a crop they doubtless will begin 
to buy and the yard men will then be forced to come 
into the market for their fall requirements if they 
want to insure deliveries being made before the car 
shortage is renewed, 

West coast lumbermen are elated over the fact that 
an agreement has been reached which will permit of 
shipments from Washington points to the Atlantic sea- 
board on a 70-cent through rate, thus doing away 
with the proposed 5-cent advance from Chicago east 
and removing the disability that the western woods 
would have labored under in competing with southern 
pine in the eastern territory. The supply of cars in the 
west, while far from adequate, is considerably better 
than it has been and fir, western pine and red, cedar 
shingles are more of a factor in this market than they 
have been since the raising of the Northern Pacific 
embargo, in March. 

The car supply from other sections of the country is 








fairly good taken as a whole although in some sec- 
tions the old complaint is still heard. 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 


Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED JUNE 15. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
DE st6be bureaus bed siahseeins 49,842,000 13,249,000 
ME SGhean cede ee ens aks ee 59,546,000 13,560,000 
a5 55 05S oie 9,704,000 311,000 


TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 15 


Lumber. Shingles. 






Rr rer ee te re 1,064,342,000 192,002,00) 
DE Ata Ke RCA Aa Rae 981,639,000 318,093,009) 
PR TT er eee SE,.T0R CGO — ih tht sce 
PROCTOR ccc ncndecseciccs 6060800088 126,091,009 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JUNE 15. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
EET See Le Pe 19,277,000 14 341,000 
Uk chasae low aed mide we ae ee 22,227,000 7,468,000 


sine chiabanenas 
PD an t.4'stesssee ese 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 15 
Lumber. 


6,873,050 


2,950,000 


Shingles. 


i SE Ee LEE re 500,499,000 188,79 5,000 

ES eee er a ee 509,877,000 252,471,000 

IN ais ia onde eee 9,378,000 53,676,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

Week ended June 15.......... 11,872,000 400,000 

From January 1 to June 15... 98,595,000 4,217,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended June 19 were: 






CLASS— No. Value. 
ge eS ee ere eee 22 > 10,859 
$1,000 and under $5,000.......... 96 235,800 
$5,000 and under $10,000......... 34 198 700 
$10,000 and under $25,000........ 14 195,10) 
$25,000 and under $50,000........ 7 246.0.0 
$50,000 and under $100,000....... 2 110,090 
Allis, Charles, brick warehouse.... 1 100,000 
Chicago Telephone Co., office  build- 

re ena ora ee 1 800,00) 
Harrison estate, brick apartments. . 1 120,000 

NS Si ass Wis a Sw Oe We ee 178 $ 1,516,450 
Totals previous week............. 200 1,416,300 
Totals corresponding week, 1906.. 202 1,131,750 
Totals January 1 sto June 19, 1907. 8,346,075 
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23 
27,789,955 
30,467,715 
5 18,295,740 
74 16,601,020 
3 28,888,800 
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Totals corresponding period, 1906.. 
Totals corresponding period, 1905.. 
Totals corresponding period, 1904.. 
Totals corresponding period, 1903.. 
Totals corresponding period, 1902.. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. The city trade in white pine showed a 
noticeable improvement this week and the demand was 
fairly brisk for everything in the list. There is some 
price cutting being done but for what reason it is 
rather hard to say. Trade, of course, is not active now 
but this is natural at this time of the year and espe- 
cially in view of the conditions which have obtained 
in this market throughout the spring and so far this 
summer. The white pine supply is so small that there 
is no question at all about there being a market for 
every foot of it at good prices and the lack of demand 
has been the result of natural causes and not because 
the price had advanced beyond what consumers were 
willing to pay for it. Stocks in the city are smaller 
than they were this time last year. As a rule prices 
are firm and the fact that some concessions are being 
made does not mean that the lower values are the mar- 
ket by any means, 








Renee 
Minneapolis, Minn. The same state of semi-stagna- 
tion prevails in the market, not because of any bad 
business outlook but from temporary conditions. The 
spring stock laid in by retail yards are holding out 
fairly well and they will not need more as a rule until 
Jate in the summer. They are not buying in the 
preseut condition of supply, with dry stocks short and 
much broken, and for the same reason the manufactur- 
ers are not pushing sales, as they are in poor shape to 
handle the customary run of orders. They are holding 
up to the same prices that prevailed during the spring, 
for there is every reason to believe that the reduced 
product of this season will move just as lively as ever 
and that Jumber will easily command the list price or 
better. There is a good factory demand and city trade 
is brisk. Locally the mills are running nicely, with 
a fair log supply and prospects for a steady summer of 
sawing. 
Receipts and shipments of lumber at Minneapolis for 
the week ended June 15 were as follows: 
Receipts. Shipments. 


TCO CUTE ET OTT CLOT Te 1,232,000 976,000 
a. 55. abe Ok ae ae Wit Bawa 384,000 1,008,000 
ET -6-0:606666006965000006800 336,000 688,000 
CD sande edsesends.iosewene’s 304,000 800,000 
DT <tstGntene tvs cnedensenbeded 464,000 688,000 
END 0. 4 0:0 640.3.6000:0845 00600060 576,000 1,552,000 

errr rr rer rrr rrr rrr © 5,712,000 
Fe | Ser err re TT Tere ere 4,608,000 7,504,000 


1.792,0 0 
6,112,000 


DT. ictencceseneeeeaws 1,312,000 
Same week last year................0,280,000 
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Saginaw Valley, Mich. Trade holds steady with a 
good movement and wide distribution since the end 
of the car famine. The box trade continues active, 
with a steady demand which gives the factories enough 
to do. Some of these plants are somewhat handi- 
capped for help, but on the whole are doing well. 
The domestic door and sash trade is good and manu- 
facturers are getting all the business they can handle 
comfortably. In general building material trade is 
good. No weakening of prices is manifest in any 
commodity. The plants are all busy, some running 
day and night. Indications point also to activity 
during all the remainder of the year, 
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Poplar, Oak, Ash, Hi 








To better serve the trade we have moved ou 


headquarters to Nashville, Tenn., taking offices in the 


StahIman Building, where we shall be pleased to see 


you or your representative when in this city. The 


latch string is out, come and see us. 





Owning over 20,000 acres of virgin timber land, 
operating our own mills, thus controlling the manu- 
facture of our lumber from stump to shipment. is the 
best guarantee of uniformly graded and selected stock. 

We cordially invite the business of the dealer and 

: od 
manufacturer, feeling confident that our superior ship- 
ping facilities and large stock will render your associa- 


tion with us permanently agreeable and profitable. 


W. J. CUDE LAND & LUMBER Co. 


STAHLMAN BUILDING 








Factory 
Maple Flooring 


IS SCARCE AND HIGH. 
SUBSTITUTE 


Factory Beech Flooring 
and No.1 Common Oak 


We have it at 
“ec . . . 
Satisfactory Prices’ 








Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


NASHVILLE. TENN 

















J. B. RANSOM, President. 


Gayoso Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hardwood Lumber 





W. A. RANSOM, Secretary. 








SPECIALTIES : 


OAK, ASH, POPLAR 
anD WAGON STOCK 








Memphis, - Tenn. 
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Hard 
Maple Flooring 


Every detail of its manufacture carefully 
looked after. There is no Maple Flooring that 
surpasses ours in quality and perfect mill 
work. We have one of the most complete 
and modern hardwood flooring plants in the 
country and twenty years’ supply of the finest 
Rock Maple in the state. Permit us to quote 
you prices. 








Ward Brothers, Mfrs., 


Third Avenue, 
Big Rapids, Mich. 
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Maple Flooring 


Possesses all the qualities necessary 
to make your one-time customers 


“‘repeaters.”’ If you want the 
best and want it quick order the 
“*Tmperial.” 
East Jordan Flooring Co. 
a EAST JORDAN, MICH. 4 








ena of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


usually find our method of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. If this appeals to you, 
better let us quote you on 


MAPLE-BEECH-BIRCH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we do it. A good stock en- 
ables us to fill all orders without delay. 


Cummer, Diggins & Co. 














| Telecode used, CADILLAC, MICH. | 
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BLISSaVANAUKEN\ 
INTERESTS 
ia ; 


WOLVERINE BRAND — 
MAPLE FLOORING, 


100 M 2 in. Clear. 
100 M 214 in. Facto 
for immediate shi 
ment. Kindly favor 
us with your order. 








TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Some yards are doing a very goo14 
business, and expect a fine season, but others are be- 
hind last season’s business, with not much prospect of 
catching up. There is natural demand enough for 
any lumber going, but white pine has become too high 
for safety and yobbers are afraid of it. They will sell 
at present prices, being able to hold them, but they 
will not pay the higher mill prices just at present. 
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Cleveland, Ohio. White pine is still firm in all lines, 
with a little better demand occasioned by better build- 
ing conditions reflected from an improvement in the 
weather. Norway is searece and prices are up to such 
an extent that other woods are being substituted. 

oor" 

Toledo, Ohio. White pine is today the firmest wood 
on the market. Coarser grades from boxing to sheet- 
ing are free sellers at stiff figures. There are only 
two big stocks in the city and they are just about 
able to meet the demand. Southern pine seems to 
have replaced the demand for norway, so that there 
is not a great deal on the market. What there is is 
holding about as it has for a month. 





Spruce. 





New York. Arrivals of random stock are fairly 
liberal and prices hold up well under the cireum- 
stances. The demand is almost large enough to take 
the new stock that is arriving and the surpluses so 
far have not tended to put prices down. Millmen are 
as insistent as ever upon their advances and the situa- 
tion has not been a satisfactory one from the whole- 
saler’s viewpoint. Eastern and Adirondack dealers 
have been booking fair trade only, but West Virginia 
dealers report good business and say there has been no 
difficulty in getting their advanced prices. 

eee 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in all sorts of woods are 
keeping an eye open for eastern spruce, as it is now 
one of the best sellers on the list and will take as 
prominent a part in the trade as the supply will war- 
rant. Prices have gone up considerably since the 
wood was separated from white and norway pine 
as a desirable part of the supply on its own account, 
but it still sells much lower than white pine. There 
is a special demand for it to make siding, flooring 
and general inside finish for low priced houses. 





Boston, Mass. The very quiet demand has resulted 
in some mills shutting down and others making prep- 
arations to close. Prices are in an unsettled condi- 
tion, which is another reason for the intended eurtail- 


ment. Some frames 9-inch and under have sold at 
$23; larger sizes at $25. Where these prices have 


been obtained quick delivery has been wanted and 
the orders have not been easy ones to get out. The 
ruling quotations are $22.50 and $24.50. A few sales 
are reported at $22 and $24, where buyers are willing 
to give the millmen plenty of time to get the orders 








out. No improvement in the call for random. Prices 
rule easy. Matched spruce boards are held at $22.50 
to $23. 
e 
White Cedar. 
Chicago. The demand for posts is still very strong 


and as a consequence prices are firm, Fives and sevens 
are searce. The pole market is not quite as active as 
it was two weeks ago. There is a fairly strong de- 
mand for long poles but short poles are not selling 
very freely. Prices are firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn. There is a very fair post de- 
mand, and as the supply is light prices continue firm. 
Producers are getting better than list for the large 
s.zes, and it is no longer easy to get concessions, even 
on 3 and 4-inch stock. Poles are quiet and are quotea 
a little off the list, usually about 10 cents under. 
There is an active demand for all the ties that can 
be furnished, at high prices. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. The city trade is fairly good although it 
is beginning to show evidences of the fact that the 
period of midsummer dullness is now at hand. All low 
grade hardwoods are in active request as they have 
been all season. The supply of this class of stock is 
not great enough to take care of the demand coming 
from the box factories and low grade hardwoods un- 
doubtedly will be in strong request all summer. Re- 
ports from the southern hardwood territory show that 
the production has been greatly curtailed by the 
numerous floods with which many sections have been 
visited. 

There is very little quartered white oak in the local 
yards and demand for quartered red is very modest. 
Plain red oak is selling well and plain white is selling 
fairly well. Prices are about the same as those which 
have ruled in this market for the last thirty days. 

There is very little ash in the Chicago yards and the 
demand is far in excess of available supplies. Stocks 
are coming in slowly. 

A constant improvement is noticed here in the mar- 


ket for rock elm. This wood is being extensively 
used as a substitute for hickory and the supply is not 
equal to the demand. 

Basswood is enjoying a very excellent sale. Outside 
of the low grade stock of which there is never enough 
here to take care of the demand, siding is in best 
position. 

Cottonwood is selling readily and a considerable 
amount of this stock is moving considering the season. 
Low grade cottonwood is in active call from the box 
men and prices are at the top notch. 

A wood which seems to be finding increasing favor 
with the box men is balm of Gilead. Considerable of 
this is now finding its way to the Chicago market. 

Birch, especially in the upper grades, is not active 
although some sales were reported this week. 

Some sales of soft maple are being made but the 
market for this wood cannot be said to be strong. 

Red gum and tupelo gum are selling fairly well in 
the lower grades. 

Not much change is noticeable in the market for 
chestnut. 

nan 

St. Louis, Mo. A seasonable quietude is reported 
all along the line in hardwoods this week, although 
there is nothing serious in the lull and no apparent 
reason to believe that there will be a recession of 
prices. Prices on all hardwood items are well main- 
tained. Reports from producing territory continue 
very discouraging, so far as they relate to weather 
effects on logging and general operations. Only the 
large mills having tramroads and log loaders, in low- 
lying territory, have been able to keep going with any- 
thing like steadiness during the last six or eight weeks. 
The majority of hardwood milling plants have been 
idle during much of that time in consequence of in- 
ability to get logs. Even with clear weather it will 
not be possible for most of them to again get into 
steady operation much before the first of July, if then. 
Manufacturers generally are trying to persuade their 
customers to place orders now for late summer and 
early fall delivery, with the end in view of giving the 
mills an opportunity to ship a considerable part of the 
stock while cars can be had. Some consumers are 
convineed that there will be no decline in prices during 
the summer and are placing orders now. Local yards 
do not show full stocks. While buying generally is light 
there is a fair call for upper grade stock. Ash and 
poplar are in especial favor and the call for gum con- 
tinues brisk. The cypress demand has fallen off con- 
siderably. 





Memphis, Tenn. Demand is not particularly brisk 
but, owing to the recent congestion, which interfered 
with shipments, the amount of lumber now being for- 
warded is unusually large. Conditions generally are 
reported by both manufacturers and wholesalers as 
healthy. There is still a pronounced scarcity of dry 
stock in most directions, but while buyers are not so 
active in their search for lumber there is no particular 
pressure to sell, with the result that prices are gen- 
erally well maintained. There is some easiness in the 
higher grades of cypress, which have been affected to 
seme extent by the recent decline in the price of yel- 
low pine. The lower grades of cypress appear to be in 
good demand at fairly steady prices. High grade red 
gum is also slightly lower than a short time ago, but 
the lower grades are in excellent demand and com- 
manding full values. Cottonwood is also slightly easier 
in firsts and seconds, but box boards and the lower 
grades are in excellent call and are bringing close to 
the top prices of the season, owing to the scarcity of 
offerings. Both plain and quarter sawel oak are in 
good demand and prices are well held. Little poplar 
is for sale and offerings are readily absorbed at sat- 
isfactory figures. : 





Minneapolis, Minn. Values are taking a firmer tone 
as a result of reports from the south, where the mills 
that have been shipping in this direction have been 
having trouble with high water and are getting left 
on their log supply. This has its effect on northern 
prices. The demand for present shipment is slight, 
but it is a hard matter to find dry stocks to fill it, and 
prices are strong. Even birch is running low. 





New York. Business holds up well and the demand 
consumes all stock offered. Retailers say they expect 
from developments of the last two or three weeks 
to have more stock offered them than they will need 
for current requirements. Ash is the stiffest stock 
and plain and quartered oak hold their own without 
difficulty. Birch is the freest stock on the market, and 
notwithstanding the increased uses for birch that 
stock has been coming in very freely. 

—_——rr——en 

Buffalo, N. Y. The steadiness of trade is getting 
to be a sort of proverb, contrasting very directly with 
the alternate reports of good and bad business in 
white pine. This market is as well stocked with all 
sorts of hardwood as the conditions the country over 
will warrant, and it is prepared to maintain the 
position to the end. Prices are firm and profits are 
fair. The supply of oak, -birch and maple is good, 
considering general conditions. ‘There is some poplar. 
Ash, chestnut, elm and basswood are improving. 





Boston, Mass. Offerings of desirable stock are small. 
Prices hold very firm on their recent high level. 
Many buyers are looking for substitutes for high 
priced lumber. The inquiry for beech shows a marked 
improvement compared with a few months ago. Plain 
and quartered oak are both selling in fair sized lots 
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at full prices. Some predict an advance in quartered. 
Brown and white ash are both firm. 





Baltimore, Md. Demand for oak is still very active, 
with the commoner grades only somewhat lower than 
they were last fall and winter. All other stocks are 
taken up with great readiness and much competition 
prevails at the mills for lumber. The range of prices, 
with the single exception of culls, is undiminished and 
there is every indication that the present lists will 
be maintained. Advices from abroad report the mar- 
ket rather quiet. Some accumulation of stocks 
has taken place and the demand is not now as active 
as it was during the early spring, when the brisk 
inquiry attracted shippers and large quantities of 
lumber were sent forward. Satisfactory returns are 
obtained, however, and this condition is likely to be 
maintained. Ash is in strong request, with all the 
other hardwoods holding their own. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Trade is holding its own as well as 
might be expected at this season. Oak is perhaps the 
leader in general, being well in demand at good prices. 
Maple and beech flooring are active. Box woods are 
somewhat more plentiful than for some time. 





Toledo, Ohio. Improvement in the country trade 
has affected the hardwoods to a certain extent. There 
is a fair movement without any large business, but 
most dealers are satisfied with the outlook. Prices 
are firm on most woods, particularly boxwoods. Quar- 
tered oak, both white and red, is in fair demznd, al- 
though red oak has not regained normal conditions. 
Basswood is still anxiously looked for by several big 
buyers. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. Business is reported to be a little better 
this week in the hemlock market, probably due to the 
coming of warmer weather. Considering that this is 
past the middle of June business is fairly good. Prices 
show no change. There are some reports of increasing 
coneessions but the ruling figures appear to be $1 off 
the list on upper grades and list and in some cases 50 
cents above list on No. 3. There appears to be a good 
fecling in the trade. 

ee ee 

New York. Trade holds up well and considerable 
building has been started in suburban sections during 
the last two or three days. The backward spring has 
necessarily been responsible for the unusually heavy 
spring stocks, and up to the present retailers have 
ordered only where absolutely necessary. Inquiries 
increased perceptibly in the last week and an improve- 
ment is expected from all sections, although whole- 
salers say there is no prospect of an advance over the 
present base price of $22. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Pennsylvania dealers are anxious 
mainly for the ears needed to handle their lumber, 
still reporting that the car shortage is the only reason 
for their not being able to fill their orders. Prices 
are very firm and independent of any effort to put 
in other woods to compete with hemlock. 

Boston, Mass. No abatement in the strength of the 
market is reported. Eastern boards, clipped, are of- 
fered at $21.50 and where dealers want stock they will 
pay this price. First class northern board is quoted 
at $20.50 to $21. 

—_—oroeae 


Cleveland, Ohio. Local stocks are in good condition 
with possibly the exception of 18-foot and up bill stuff. 
Considerable stock is arriving, but prices are firm, 

meee 

Toledo, Ohio. A decided quiet prevails in hemlock 
compared with what conditions should be at this time. 
Last week the warm weather started it on the boom 
and it looked as though the market would strengthen 
and stiffen greatly, but this condition did not hold 
cut and now there is a weak market without any real 
slump in prices. The available stock is somewhat 
short and this is holding up the prices, as is the fear 
that the railroads will put the increase into effect on 
a booming market. The shading in prices, what little 
there may be, is on undesirable lengths, while stand- 
ard lengths are fairly strong. Hemlock is the one 
lumber that is selling so close at this time that prices 
can not slump very much. Lots of it that costs 
$21.50 is selling at the yards for $23. Cargo lumber 
that costs $19.50, with at least $2 yard expenses 
tacked on, is bringing but $23. 


Poplar. 








Chicago. Buyers of poplar are still active consid- 
ering the season and the volume of sales in this wood 
is comparatively large. Low grade poplar is, as usual, 
greatly’ sought for and the better stock is also in good 
position with prices firm. There is no tendency toward 
weakness anywhere in the list and dealers here expect 
the market to maintain itself upon the present basis 
through the summer. 

——eeeee 

Buffalo, N. Y. The demand is as good as usual and 
the supply is a little better, though only a portion of 
the dealers are able to report much improvement. 
Prices are very strong, so that the consumer has littie 
to do with anything further than to find whcther he 


can get it at all. The mills needing it are obliged 
to use all sorts of similar woods to take the place of 
it and it is hardly expected that the supply will ever 
be good again, though it is better than ash and chest- 
nut. 





Boston, Mass. Offerings at mill points suitable for 
quick shipment are small and prices rule firm. Yards 
in this section are carrying moderate stocks only. 
For inch quotations rule from $59 to $60. 





Baltimore, Md. The range of values has undergone 
practically no depression and the mills are required 
to make special efforts to meet the demand. Foreign 
inquiry has abated somewhat, though it is still of fair 
proportions, and this tends to make stocks more plen- 
tiful in the domestic market, though it has not so far 
affected quotations. 


Toledo, Ohio. Scarcity alone keeps this stock very 
active and while there has been a slump in some 
markets it has held firm here notwithstanding the 
iact that the slump has allowed dealers to get a little 
better stock than they have been able to touch here- 











tofore. Prices are unchanged. 
ene 
Pacific Coast Woods. 
Chicago. The feature of the Pacific coast market 


this week is the agreement made between the eastern 
and western roads by which a through rate of 70 
eents from Seattle to the Atlantic seaboard will be 
put into effect. This is practically a revocation of the 
5-cent advance on western shipments from Chicago east 
which went into effect. June 1 of this year. The mar- 
ket for fir here is fairly active considering the general 
quiet now marking the trade and little difficulty is 
experienced in disposing of all the shipments which 
find their way east. Prices are being firmly main- 
tained. Common lumber and long timbers are in best 
demand. The car supply, while not at all adequate to 
the calls made upon the western roads, is considerably 
better than it has been and shipments are being made 
with a fair degree of promptness, 
PBB 

Portland, Ore. The local demand for all kinds of 
lumber remains active. California is buying very 
little owing to the disastrous effects of the strikes 
in San Francisco and other California seaport towns, 
and shipments by water have decreased very ma- 
terially. The foreign market is reported fair. The 
log market is weaker but the loggers are doing their 
best to maintain old quotations. Most of the camps 
are shut down. The tie market, also, is weaker, from 
$13 to $14 being the prevailing price. Eastern de- 
mand for millwork is a little off at present, but the 
outlook is considered good. 

nner en 

Tacoma, Wash. The foreign lumber trade of Puget 
sound continues to hold almost exactly normal as 
compared to what it was last year. May foreign 
shipments from this customs district amounted to 
24,655,000 feet, as compared to 23,055,000 feet in May, 
1906, according to the report of the collector of cus- 
toms. This is an increase for 1907 of 1,600,000 feet, 
due, however, to the fact that a cargo or so loaded in 
April was not cleared until May. Prices are steady 
and there is a healthy foreign demand, state the cargo 
mills. Lumber shipments from the port of Tacoma 
in May amounted to 19,895,440 feet, as compared to 
13.548,098 feet in May of last year. This includes 
both foreign and coastwise cargoes, the latter amount- 
ing last month to 8,110,659 feet, as compared to 5,743,- 
946 feet in May, 1906, while Tacoma foreign ship- 
ments last month were 11,784,781 feet, as compared to 
7,804,152 in the preceding May. The customs report 
never includes coastwise shipments. The California 
market is in about the same state as for weeks, being 
stagnant. Eastern rail demand is unchanged. Cars 
are hard to get, a little harder than they have been 
lately, state millmen. Eastern prices are steady, 





Kansas City, Mo. Shipments from Washington and 
Oregon mills are still limited by reason of the poor 
car supply. The mills, however, are in better shape 
to handle new business than they have been, as they 
have cleaned up the most of their older orders and are 
taking on a limited number of orders for yard stock 
from this territory. While not guaranteeing prompt 
shipment dealers have some assurance that orders 
placed now will get in for their fall trade. The car 
outlook, however, is poor, and manufacturers are dis- 
couraged. California mills are having no trouble get- 
ting cars, and shipments are coming through with 
great promptness in many instances. 

—_—eeeeee 

Toledo, Ohio. Factory men have asked for western 
pine during the last week more than in several weeks 
past. There seems to be an advancing price on this 
lumber, principally because of the inability to get 
any through from the coast. Considerable sugar and 
California white pine would be used in this market for 
sash if it were available. 





Southern Pine. 





Chicago. Business in Chicago and vicinity is not 
brisk but there is a fair movement, considering the 
season. The market is still affected by the number 
of transit cars which are being run in here every day 


but in spite of this handicap prices seem to be holding 
their own fairly well. Dimension stock enjoys the 
best call but there seems to be some improvement in 
the market for finish. An encouraging feature is that 
the railroad companies are placing some business and 
inquiries are nuw out which mean a considerable 
amount of this class of stock if they result in orders. 
Some of the local yellow pine dealers claim to be get- 
ting as good prices now as they have since the first 
of the year but taking the market as a whole there is 
no question but that on some items values are consider- 
ably off. It is not thought, however, that yellow pine 
will be any cheaper during the rest of this month and 
July than it is now and perhaps with the coming of 
warm weather and more liberal buying on the part of 
the railroads and other industrial corporations prices 
will advance, Shipments are being made promptly now 
from almost all sections. Oars probably are as plenti- 
ful as they will be at any time this year, for as soon 
as the crops come into the market a great many of the 
cars now given over to the lumber trade will be 
diverted to hauling cotton and other southern products. 





St. Louis, Mo. The yellow pine market is quiet. 
The crop outlook is poor. One thing that has contrib- 
uted largely toward bringing about the present con- 
dition is the heavy movement of lumber on old orders, 
which took place in April and May. The heavy re- 
ceipts of this lumber at the retail yards, together 
with the falling off of the demand from consuming 
sources has had the effect of producing heavy stocks 
in most localities. This, of course, has brought buy- 
ing practically to a standstill. However, the season- 
able weather of the last ten days has had a very 
decided improving cffect on the general situation. 
The unfavorable conditions which have prevailed at 
the mill end for several weeks together with heavy 
shipments have had the effect of materially decreasing 
stocks, and there is scarcely a mill in the south today 
whose stocks present anything like a respectable ap- 
pearance. This is due, of course, to heavy shipments 
and light sawmilling operations. A number of the 
large mills located in and around Beaumont, Tex., 
have been temporarily put out of business on account 
of the excessively high waters, and nearly all of the 
mills have suffered more or less from the heavy rains 
by virtue of crippled logging facilities. However, 
the present lull in the demand is nothing more than a 
seasonable one, and those best advised feel confident 
that the retailers throughout the country, as a rule, 
will profit by past experience and will endeavor to 
place their fall business early before the car shortage 
sets in. This will cause the gap between spring and 
fall buying to be shorter than is generally the case. 


—eeaeer 


Kansas City, Mo. Most of the mills have been 
enabled to catch up well on their old orders during the 
last thirty days, thanks to a good ear supply, although 
for the last week or ten days the mills of Louisiana 
and Texas have been badly handicapped by excessive 
rains and the most of them have not averaged more 
than half time. Mill stocks are being reduced rap- 
idly and are below normal on some items, while they 
are uneven, and the same may be said of prices. Some 
specials are out, offering numerous items in car lots 
at very marked concessions from list. This is done, 
it is explained, to move surplus items. While cars are 
plentiful, it seems a foregone conclusion in the 
minds of the manufacturers that the car shortage 
will be pronounced in the fall and that the demand 
will be in excess of the mills to ship with any degree 
of promptness. The break in the market is not serv- 
ing as an inducement for dealers to buy before they 
think they should, and the demand for yard stock 
is slow. The yellow pine interests claim that prices 
-e about at the lowest point and that when the 
dealers come into the market for their fall supply, 
which will likely be early in July, there will be a 
marked improvement in the market. 


eee 


New Orleans, La. Exports are sluggish and prices 
are still unsatisfactory on this line. The interior de 
mand is rated quiet. There is still considerable shad- 
ing of the list, on both sides, according to most ac 
counts. Manufacturers for the most part are not 
eager to sacrifice their stocks and many are holding 
firmly for stiffer quotations. Several very satisfac- 
tory orders are reported placed with individual mills 
during the week, but as a general thing the business 
is light. Car service is fairly satisfactory all around 
and the shipments are in fair volume. Improved 
weather has aided manufacturing operations. Stocks 
are by no means over heavy and there is less talk of 
curtailing output than was the case ten days ago. 


—_——eeeeaees 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y. There is a good tone to the longleaf 
pine trade and dealers are concerned largely at the 
general movement of stock from the mills. Com- 
plaint comes from various southern points of excessive 
rains that have held up the mills, but there is always 
some point yet above water. On this account the 
market is pretty strong. Some dealers are making a 
good lot of sales in their eastern territory and this 
city is buying a little, as usual. 


_A eee 


Boston, Mass. Demand has been quiet. Some deal- 
ers report receipt of letters from mills in the south 
seeking orders at slight Other dealers 
state that mills are holding prices with as much firm- 
ness as at any time this year. Mill timbers are in 
moderate demand. Quotations for flooring are $49 


concessions. 
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to $50 
flat 


t50 for heartface edgegrain and $31 to $31.50 for 
grain A. 

Baltimore, Md. Pine men continue to report that 
the movement of stocks is not any heavier than was 
to be expected at this season and that, in fact, the 
demand leaves something to be desired. Prices are 
kept up fairly well, but the requirements of the trade 
are not altogether what had been looked for, especially 
local business. Inquiries from out of town are 
decidedly better and a fair movement is in progress 
at figures that tend to stimulate production. Stocks 
in hand are large enough to meet any probable imme- 
diate demands. 


———eewrer—n—rree 


as to 
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Cleveland, Ohio. The market shows a slight decline 
in the demand, but nothing more than might be ex- 
pected at this time. Stocks offered are usually held at 
good prices, unless there is special necessity to dispose 
of them. The supply is good, 

eee 

Toledo, Ohio. This is the weakest lumber in the 
market. Demand is also very lax. It looks as though 
everybody got excited last fall and bought heavily. 
Now the stock is coming in rapidly with no demand 
heeause of the failure of spring business. Transits 
are appearing frequently and are knocked down at 
low prices. Southern mills are holding for list in 
some instances, but as a rule all are willing to sell at 
a sacrifice. Piece stuff is holding the best, while 
finish and flooring are very weak. 





North Carolina Pine. 





New York. The demand is slow and stock comes in 
faster than necessary. Wholesalers book some fair 
business, but there is a feeling in some sections that 
manufacturers are urging the market too strongly and 
that stocks come in too fast in order to hold up a 
good price situation. A few weak spots are noted and 
instanees are not rare where buyers have been able 
to control their own prices, especially if a large order 
were under consideration. Flooring seems to hold up 
well but regular bill stuff is not in very good demand. 

Raltimore, Md. The trade continues rather quiet, 
with collections not as free as might be desired and 
prices relatively easy. The returns are still far above 
the figures of the period of depression that prevailed 
some years ago, but there is at present no movement 
toward higher levels, and while many of the mill men 
that they are moving stocks as fast as they 
ean be turned out the demand does not appear to be 
os active as might The outlook is in the 
main Real estate continues to command high 
values the disposition to improve lots is still 
marked, 


assert 


be desired. 
good. 


and 





Cypress. 





New Orleans, La. Cypress finds a quiet but a fairly 
steady market, prices being absolutely firm and orders 
sufficient to suport the manufacturers in good shape. 
Most mills are seizing the opportunity afforded by 
seasonable dullness and good weather to even up their 
which have been badly broken for months. 
Several mills are running night shifts. The ear situa- 
tion is pronounced very unsatisfactory, much worse, 
in fact, than a month ago. Water shipments continue 
in growing volume. The export demand is growing 
and increasing interest in the wood is reported in the 
Britsh isles and continental markets. 


stocks, 


ee 

Chicago. While trade is not as active now as it 
was a month ago a fair amount of business is being 
done right along. Shop, tank and select are all enjoy- 
ing a fairly good sale and prices are holding up well. 


Some improvement is evident in the car situation 
but the railroads are not vet furnishing ears as 
promptly as shippers could wish. Thick stock in al- 


most all grades is reported to be scarce at the mills. 
nan 

St. Louis, Mo. A quict prevails in the market, but 
it is a seasonable quiet and presents no alarming out- 
look. On the contrary prices show no tendency to 
weaken, Trade is of excellent volume, considering the 
season of the year, and the quiet condition of demand 
for other kinds of lumber stock. Cars, too, are fairly 
plentiful, so that deliveries are now free from all 
points in the producing territory. Local yards have 
accumulated pretty fair stocks, as have, also, the larger 
local consumers, and city trade is rather quiet. Buying 
from tributary territory, however, is still holding up 
reasonably well, especially from consuming sources. 
The eall is good for No. 1 and No. 2 common and for 
thick dry tank stock. The prevailing quiet of the 
market is due to the fact that the retailers are not 
placing orders at this time. The factory demand, how- 
ever, is brisk on all items. 

BBB 

Kansas City, Mo. The operations of the Louisiana 
cypress mills have been interfered with to a great ex- 
tent by bad weather this month, and stocks are still 


bad and not improving as to quantity. Dealers are 
having trouble getting prompt shipment of mixed 


orders, owing to the poor assortment, and will likely 
experience this trouble for some time. The demand in 
this section, while rather quiet, is fully as good as 
usual in June. The cypress interests here are well 


pleased with the trade outlook. They look for the fall 
buying season to set in early and continue active 
throughout. The demand for factory lumber is good 
and prices are firm at the new list. 
Se 

New York. Some of the smaller mill plants are 
gradually becoming more active and from this source 
an improvement in all grades of cypress has been noted. 
Trade is in fair shape but wholesalers are not at all 
satisfied and say that they must simply await develop- 
ments until more buildings are under way. A num- 
ber of yardmen are puting out ‘‘feelers’’ and in- 
quiries are slowly improving, but the general impres- 
sion prevails that no material improvement in the 
market can be expected much before early July. 

roe 

Buffalo, N. Y. The cypress trade is still about the 
evenest of anything in lumber. It has right along 
given so little cause for complaint that it is not easy 
to discover any real points in the trade except that 
the demand for it from the door mills and the country 
consumer has made the common cuts more active 
than firsts and seconds. Some of the hardwood deal- 
ers carry a good assortment of thick cypress, but the 
white pine dealers, if they go into it, depend more 
on board sizes. 


Baltimore, Md. The cypress trade is in good shape, 
though it is said that the movement is not as large as 
it was at this time last year. So far the calls for 
stocks have fallen considerably behind the movement 
for the corresponding period of 1906 and the indica- 
tions do not at present afford a very strong basis for 
the belief that the shortage will be made up later on. 
Just now trade is in very fair shape, builders and 
other consumers calling freely for stocks, but the 
aggregate of transactions is not above normal. The 
range of values is firm at list prices and on this score 
nothing is to be desired. The mills seem to have all 
the orders in hand which they can take care of. 
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Cleveland, Ohio. Local demand is about normal, 
with considerable stock being offered. Cars seem to 
be arriving somewhat more freely than for some time. 





Toledo, Ohio. Cypress seems to be growing some- 
what in popularity in this market, as well as in other 
northern markets, and a fair demand compared with 
what has existed is in evidence. There is more activ- 
ity in tank stock and considerable of this is under 
orders. Lumber also is in better demand, particu- 
larly grades for outdoor work. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. While red cedar shingles are coming into 
this market with considerably more freedom than has 
been the ease for the last thirty days the supply is 
not great enough to have any material effect on the 
market and demand continues to be greater than the 
available stock. Quotations are $4.33 for clears and 
$3.86 to $3.91 for stars. White cedars and hemlock 
shingles are selling well at about the quotations pre- 
viously reported. In faet the shingle market is more 
active now than it has been for several weeks. Lath 
are selling well, the ruling figures being $4.65 to $4.75. 

BPA BBO 

Minneapolis, Minn. Prices have taken a tumble as 
a result of the quiet condition of trade, although the 
visible supply of transit stock is no heavier than be- 
fore. Stars are quoted as low as $3.50 on the 50-cent 
rate, and $3.40 is probably the top price, while clears 
range from $3.75 up to $3.90. There is no real mar- 
ket price on anything, as the quotations depend on 
conditions and especially on whether the one who 
makes the quotations has the shingles. 
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Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingle prices fell off a 
notch or so a few days ago but have since held 
steady. The car situation continues to control the 
market and an advance is likely if cars continue as 
searce as they are at this writing. Most of tie mills 
are running. Shingle logs are firm. 
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Kansas City, Mo. It is hard to get a line on the 
red cedar shingle situation. The market is uneven 
and there is no demand, notwithstanding retail stocks 
are exceptionally low. The dealers look for lower 
prices and are holding off orders for this reason. On 
the other hand, the most of the mills are closed and 
cars on the coast are very scarce, with little prospect 
of improvement. At the same time transit cars have 
been offered within the last week at marked redue- 
tions from the prices of a few weeks ago. Only a few 
ears are coming through. The dealers will have to 
begin buying before long, and the shingle men look 
for stiff prices again as soon as the demand shows 
signs of activity. 











New Orleans, La. Both items are in excellent de- 
mand. Cypress mills report little save primes and 
bests on sale in the shingle line, with prices stiff, 


though there is said to be some range where the 
lower grades are shipped green. Lath are still a 


searce item and sell mostly in mixed ears. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The worst. seems to be over with 
the shingle supply, as they are coming in from the 
‘acifie coast freely and more of them are on the way. 
It will be a while yet, though, before the shortage 
is made up, so that prices are strong and ought to 





remain so all the season. The consumption is every- 
where large, but dealers will try very hard to stock 
up this fall. 





Boston, Mass. While the demand for shingles is 
not large, prices hold fairly firm. Offerings from the 
far west are small and prices are very high. Offer- 
ings from New Brunswick are also smaller than usual. 
Cedar extras are quoted at $3.90 to $4 and clears at 
$3.40 to $3.50. Lath are in quiet call, with offerings 


small, For 15-inch the outside asking price appears 
to be about $3.85; 14-inch ranges from $3.25 to 
$3.60. 
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Cleveland, Ohio. Local conditions remain about the 
same so far as red cedar shingles are concerned, but 
sars seem to be a little easier. Dealers find local trade 
somewhat backward on account of prices. Lath are 
firm, with a fair supply coming in by water. 
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Toledo, Ohio. It is about the same old story with 
shingles. Not enough red is coming in and a great 
searcity of white cedar. Lath are in a queer state 
and it is hard to say much about them. They appear 
to be weak. Metal, asbestos and substitutes seem to 
have affected this industry greatly here. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. The market is still very quiet. This is a 
sort of between seasons in cooperage and in addition 
stocks are low in the south and are held at such 
high figures as to be almost prohibitive of manufac- 
ture. There is some trade in elm hoops and beer bar- 
re! stock and creamery supply stock but pork barrels 
are quiet. Prices show little change. 








TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


WANT-—POSITION AS TRAVELING SALESMAN 
By experienced salesman. Trefer western firm. 
Address “RR. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








FOR SALE-—CANADIAN BIRCH, 
100,0007 1” C. & B. birch, dry stock. Can make immed ate 
shipment. THE BRADLEY COMPANY, Hamilton, Ont. 


WANTED-—RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In eastern Kansas or Nebraska or western Illinois, in good 
country, doing not less than $35,000 of business each year. 
Address, with particulars, -—. = & Oo 
No. 405 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION. 
Eleven years’ experience. Understand rift sawing. Best 
of references. Address H. MORTON, Selma, Ala. 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE AND CYPRESS 
Longleaf car sill stock, 1”x4”, 8’, 10’ and 16’ cypress. 
THE R. E. KINSMAN LUMBER CO., LIMITED, 

Hamilton, Canada. 


POSITION AS STENOGRAPHER 
By young lady with experience in lumber office. Can handle 
heavy correspondence. Good references. 
Address “A. 93." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Ail OFFICE MAN 
Desires position with good, reliable firm. Am an A No. 1 
stenographer and bookkeeper, three years’ experience in a 
large wholesale and retail firm and could manage a small 
office. Best of references from former employers. Would 
like to locate in a hustling town in tke west. Can come at 
once. Salary desired, $1,500. 
Address “A, 92," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


INTERESTING TO LUMBER AND 
Woodworking concerns, with good rating, desiring to increas? 
working capital. Strictly confidential. 

Address LOCK BOX 1373, St. 




















Louis, Mo. 


SOUTHERN TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE. 
Have some exceptionally attractive propositions in south 
ern timber lands, pine, cypress and hardwood. If you have 
money for such investments write me. 
JOHN C. 
1124 Missouri Trust Bldg., 





ENGLAND. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED-—AT ONCE, 

A man thoroughly familiar with care and use of planinz 
mill machinery. We prefer a man who will be capable of 
taking entire charge of planing mill after short expeiionce. 

Address BLISS & VAN AUKEN, Saginaw, W. S., Mich. 





WANTED-—SALESMAN 
With established trade to sell hardwoods and yellow pine to 
the manufacturing trade in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. Per- 
manent position and good salary to reliable party who can 
produce results. 
Address “A. 91," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALESMAN DESIRES POSITION 


With reliable yellow pine concern as manager or assistant 





manager of sales department. Experienced in wholesae 
business, also up on prices and values of yellow pine. 
Good references. 


Address “A. 94," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
FOR SALE, 

Well equipped planing mill at Mena, Ark. 
sists of two No. 1 and one No. 2% Mississippi; one Wood 
moulder: one self feed edger; one resaw; one lathe ma- 
chine; all in good repair; double boilers; Oswego engin>, 
16x18, and complete blower system. For price and further 
information write. 

LEIDIGH & HAVENS LUMBER COMPANY, 
1216 Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—-LUMBER YARD 
In Fond du Lac, Wis. Real estate can b2 bought or leased. 
Other business, reason for selling. 
NORTHERN LUMBER & FUEL CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


WANTED-—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
To log five million feet a month, with all modern appli- 
ances. Address “A, 95," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





_Mackinery co1- 
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